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INTROl^GTIOWv:- 


Q. Write a short Life 

A. Addison, Joseph — (Poet and Essayist^ bdfrof 'LaHn- 
' celot Addison, an Oxford divine, (born at Milston, W’Htshire, 1672, 
died at Holland House, 1719.) ' He was sent early to the Charter- 
house, a school in London, where he contracted a friendship with 
Richard Steele. Un idS yj.^he. .entered .Queen’s Collie, Oxford, 
but was afterwar<S‘"aHinTtted to Magdalen 'College, and took his 
M. A. degree in 1(^3, even then being eminent for his Latin poetiy. 
At the age of 22,^he addressed some verses to Dyden in English 
and wrote the arguments to several books of Drytien’s Translation 
of Virgil. In 1699, he was granted a pension of 300;(^s. a year, 
by Lord Somers to enable him to travel. He travelled through 
France and Italy, and while on his tour, he addressed his “Letter 
to Lord Halifax,” one of his best poetical pieces. On his return 
to England, he found his party, the Whigs, out of power, but in 
1702, he was introduced to Lord Godolphin, the Tory Prime 
Minster, and on his writing the “ Campaign,” a poetical ode in 
celebration of the Battle of Blenheim, he was nominat^ Com- 
missi oner of A ppeals. He accompanied'XorcPH' 3 hfeS 7 "ur 1704, 
toHanoverTand soon aftei; was made. Under Secretary of Stated. 
About this time, he produced “ Rosamond” against the prevalent 
rage for the Italian Opera. He next accompanied the Marquj^ 
of Wharton to Ireland as his Secretary, and was made Keepey 
of the Records in Ireland. It was at this time, that Steele origit^ 
nated -"’The Tatlcr,” and Addison was asked to contributnf 
papers to it, which he liberally responded to. "The Tatler” sootSl 
after merged -into “ The Spectator,” to which Addison contributed 
manj' papers, whicfl’ are distinguished by one or other of thg, 
^lettei^ -forming; the-name Clio. In 1713, Addison’s "Cato” ap^ 
“peared, whi^^;ivas the, only tragedy he attempted. S.oon after 
the publicaiip^’ti.pj. ‘.‘jCato,” the "Guardian” appeared, and Ad~ 
" dison wrote* wveral. papers for it which may be recognised by 
^ the mark , 1^^, ^is ' marriage with the Countess dowager of 
Warwick, to \^ho^ son he had been tutor, took place in 1716, 
but the marriage proved unhappy>j l4l-_i.7J3i.„he appointed 
of State, _ but, he .soon after rraigned, retiring on a 
pen'fflon of i,“ 5 oo^s.~ a year. He employed his retirement in 
writing a ^‘-Defence of the Christian Relig’ion,” but his death 
which took place in 1719, prevented his finishing it. ; 

Q. 2. What is fe. Jolm.son.'s estimation, of Addison? *• -r 

A. Dr: Johnson said .• — " Addison’s sentences have neithed; 
studied amplitude, nor affected brevity; his periods though not" 
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dilig^cntly rounded, aie valublc and easy. Whoever vtishes to 
attain an English Style, ^familiar, hut not coarse, and elegant, 
but not ostentatious, vtust givc his days and flights to the study 
of Addison." 

' *' 0 .'v -Whab is Macatilay’s estimation of Addison? 

A. Macaulay says : — “ Never, not even by Drj’dcn, not 
even by Temple, had the English language been written with 
su'cli sxveetness, grace arid f acility . But this was the smallest 
part of Addison’s praise, Arii" moral Satirist, he stands iin- 
vyivallcd. In wit, properly so called, he was not inferior to 
Cowley or Butler. We own that Addison's humour is, in our 
opinion, of a more delicious flavour than the humour of either 
Swift or Voltaire.” 


“Addison’s writings rest on the solid basis of real excel- 
lence, in moral tendency as well as in literary merit ; vice 
and folly arc satirised, rirtue and decorum arc rendered at- 
tractive ; and while polished diction and Attic wit abound, the 
purj&t Ethics are inculcated.” 

j Q. 4 . Write a shoi't History of the Spectator ? 9-.. ' 

/a. In March 1711, ///e was stai ted bv Steele. It 

grow out of the Tnticr. Addison, Swift, Barkcley, Budgcll and 
others were its chief contributors. It was published daily , and 
after reaching 555 numbers was discontinued for a short time, 
after jvhich it w.ts resumed in 17T4 and extended to about So 
numbers more. Addison’s coiintributions amounted to nearly 
one-half of the total number of the papers in the Spectator and 
were signed with one of the letters composing the word Clio. The 
css.ays published every Friday and Saturday were chiefly devoted 
to literary and religious subjects respectively. Dunton’s Athenian 
Gazette afterwards framed Athenian Mercury (1690) suggested 
the idea of the Spectator. 


The Spectator aimed at the improvement of the state, the 
mariners, and morals of the society. The method employed was 
good sense and good taste combing with gentle irony. 

/ Q • S- . What was the State of English society at the Restor- 
ation and its efi'cct on the literature of the age ? 

/ A. During the Commonwc.nlth the Puritan Government 
forced cverj'body to appear good, whether he was really good or 
b,ad. All kinds of amusemants were considered sinful and pro- 
hibited. Even dancing, bell-ringing, the chase, and wrestling 
were prohibited by the Praliament; Thetheatresand the gambling 
houses were closed. ^Vlth the return of the pleasure-loving 
Charles II. to the English throne, all restrains were removed, and 
the people plunged headlong into all sorts of unbridled pleasures 
and wickedness, Mr. Reid says ; •• Immorality was a thing men 
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hna'^lcd of ; Ihrv took a parl^'-pridc in vice, 'riio wars liad dcinora- 
iised the people by breaking up the habits and rcgularit3’ of 
domestic life. Households were destroyed, and their proprietors 
found a residence in taverns. Often beggared by the wars llie 
sufferers were driven to steep their thirsty grief in wine.” Clever 
writers biifoolcd the good and lauded the wicked to the skies to eke 
out a living. They pondered to the infatuous folly and vitiated 
tastes that prevailed among the noblemen. “ Every pure and 
noble sentiment, cveiy generous emotion, ever}' lofty thought 
became a jest. The dramatists wrote the most immoral plays. 
In .short the literature of the period was clever, indeed, and very 
entertaining but carthl}', sensual and devilish.” 

O. C. What is the Secret of Addison’s success ? ^ 

A. Addison’s success was mainly due to the change in the 
tone of the English socictj’ and indeed of the English literature. 
This ch.angc was first inagur.atcd bj’ Jcicmj' Collier's famous attack 
.against the profanit}' and immoralitj' of the English stage .and 
was afterwards carried on bj' Claredon, Sir William Temple and 
others. Mr. Airy oijscrvcs th.nt his lines in praise of Drj'dcn wcie 
an indirect cau<;c of his success ; because it w.as Drj'dcn who 
through his friend Congreve introduced .\drIison to Lord,Somcrs. 

O. 7. Give your estimate of Addison as a wriie^of fiction. ' 

A. Addison as a wn'fcr of fiction dcscrv’cs a high place. His 
picdccessors Sir Philips Sj'dncy wrote Arcadia .and Sir Thomas 
More Utopia ; but they were romantic or philosophical. Addison > 
was the first who delineated the passions, char.-ictcrs and incidents 
of real life. ^ "The immense fertility of invention displajed in 
these chatming papers, the variety of their subj^it^ .and the 
singular fglicUj- of their treatment mark iiim out as a great writer 
of prose fiction.” _ . * . 

Q. S. Selinea^ a few iinpoi'tant cliaraotors in the Spec- 
tator. / 

A. TIic several characters which Addison h.as depicted in his 
p.apcrs.show great deliciUc observation of nature. Sir Andrew 
Free-port is an cvacl photograph of the English merchant, Captain 
Sentry of the soldier, Will llonycomh of the men of fashion and 
pleasure, and Sir Roger de Coverlcy of the old-fashioned countr)'- 
gcntleiucn of those d.ays. ‘‘The account of Sir Roger’s visit to 
London, of his conduct at the club, of his expedition by water to 
Westminster Abbej’, of his icmarks on the slates and curiosities 
he secs there, is the perfection of tender, delicate, loving humour. 

*‘Wc should look in vain in the pages of Eielding, of Scott, 
or of George Eliot, for a more perfect sketch of character than ' 
that of Sir Roger do Covcilcj'. And the minor personages .arc' 
little less delicately .and natnrallj' dr.awn. There is the Bachelor, 
of the Inuci -Temple, "an excellent ciitick," to whom “the time 
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of the play is his hour of business .Sir Andrew Freeport, the 
typical merchant ; Captain Sentrj', "a gentleman of OTeat codrage, 
good understanding, but invincible modesty Will Honej^omb, 
"an honest, worthy man where women arc not concerned the 
clergyman, who has ceased to have "interests in this world, as one 
who is hastening to the object of all his wishes, and conceives hope 
from his decays and infirmities.*’ “ These are my ordinary com- 
panions," says the Spectator, "whom we soon learn to know very 
well too.” 

Q. 9. What is the state of English socie^ and literature 
in Addison’s times 1 

A " The time of Addison was a period when litcrarj' state 
was at its lowest ebb among the middle and fashionable classes of 
England. The amusements, when not merely frivolous, were 
either immoral or brutal. Gambling, even among women, was 
frightfully prevalent ; and the sports of the men were marked with 
a general stamp of cruelty and of an indulgence in drunkenness 
which could be well called villainous. In such a slate of things 
intellectual pleasures and'acquirements were regarded either with 
wonder or contempt. The fops and fine ladies actually prided 
themselves on their ignorance 01 spelling, and any allusion to books 
was scouted as pedantry. Such was the disease which Addison 
’dcsifed to orue with the doses of good sense, good taste and 
pleasing morality." 

, Q. , lo.^mpare Addison with Steele. ^ 

. .'A. Addison was .ivns reserved, 'Slam, prudent, frugal, gentle 

r’and very fond of books. Steele was garrulous, vivacious, capricious, 

' extravagant and mischievous. Sleel^acked the refined ideas of 
\ Addison. ^ - 

"Steele seems to h.^ve gone into his closet chiefly to set down 
what he observed out of doors. Addison seems to have spent 
most of his time in his study and to have spun out and wire-drawn 
the hints which he borrowed from Steele, or took from nature, to 
the utmost. I am far from wishing to depretiate Addison’s talents, 
but 1 am anxious to do justice to Steele, who was, I think, upon 
the whole, a less artificial and more original witer. The humourous 
' tlcscriptions of Steele resemble loose sketches or fragments of a 
comedy; those of AddLson are rather comments or ingenious 
panmhrases on the genuine text Several of the incidents related 
lay Steele have never been surpassed in the heart-rending pathos 
' of private distress. Addison's moral essays are e.\quisitcly 
‘ beautiful and quite happj'. His critical essays are not so good. I 
prefer Steele’s occasion.-il selection of beautiful poetical passages, 
w’ithout any affectation of analysing their beauties, to Addison's 
' finer-spun Ihconcs."— Hazlitt, 0» the Periodical Essayists . , - 
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Q. IT. What is Thackeray’s estimate ef Addison 7 

A. ''It is .ns n T.ntlcrof sm.nll talk and ,n Spectator of m.nn- 
kind, that we cherish and love him (Addison), and owe as much 
pleasure to- him as to aii\’ hmn.nn being that ever wrote. He c.nme 
the gentle satirist, who "hit no unfair blow; the kind judge who 
castigat^ only in smiling. While Swift went about, hanging and 
nithlcssr-.n literary Jeftrys— in Addison’s kind court only minor 
eases were tried ; only peccadilloes and small sins against society ; 
only a dangerous libertinism in tuckers and hoops ; or a nuis.ancc 
in tlie .abuses of bcans's canes and snuff-boxes, ^^ddison wrote 
his papers as gaily as if he was going out for ;i holiday. 

When Steele’s Tailer first began his prattle, Addison 
then in Ircl.md, caught .at his friend’s notion, poure in paper after 
paper, and contributed the stoics of his mind, the sweet fruits of 
his reading, the delightful gleanings of his daily osbrvation, with 
a wonderful profusion, .and as it seemed, .an almost endless fecund- 
ity'. He w.ns six-.'ind-lhirty yc.irs old .* full .and ripe. 

He docs not go very deep. There arc no tracts of suffering in his 
writing. Ilcw.a3 sogood. so honest, so hc.althy, so cheerfully .selfish, if 
I m.ay use the word. There K no deep sentiment. His writings do 
not show insight into or revcrenc for, the love of women. He .sees 
only the public life of women. He w.as one of the most resolute 
clubmen of his d.ay.” 


Q. 12 Compare Addison’s essays with those of Lamb. 

A. Addison’s p.apcrs possess the same grace .and strcngtii of 
orlgin.alily .as those of I.anib, the ess.ays of the latter resemble 
Addison’s papers in the diction which is natural andidiomatic, 
even to carelessness. 

They arc equally mithful to the truth of nature ; and in this 
alone they iliffcr remarkably— Ihat the sketches of Elia reflect 
the stamp and impicss of the writer’s own character whereas in all 
those of Addison the personal peculiarities of the delineator 
arc nearly quic-sco nt. Sir Roger or Will Wimble arc slightly 
.and amiably cccchlric but the Speciaior in describing them takes 
the station of an ordinary observer. 

.Q- 13 What arc Addison's merits and'dofcctB 7 / ^ 


Addision’s chief merits are good sense and useful morality, ; 
admimhle vein of humour, simplicity anti purity of language, j 
pe rspicuity ; .smooth and melodious construction, and harmonious) 
power of description and .p.ninting. His chief i/c/ec/s arc want off 
precision and strength, in.accurancy and redundancy of e.\’prc.ssion,( 
want of method and reasoning, and occassional obsucurity, looseness} 
of connection with sentences. ^ 


Q. rg. Compare Addison with Swift? 

A. The general desire for reform is not more clearly to be 
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seen in Acts of Parliament than in the works of Swift and Addisotl^ 
The earlier part of the century. was marked bj' a strong rcslization 
of evil, and hy a constantly, growing inclination to suppress it. 
The first condition is illustratea by the fierce satire of "Gulliver's 
Travels;" the second, by the earnest admonitions of the "Spec- 
tator." The t\TO great authors make a striking contrast : Swift, 
misanthropic, miserable, bitter: Addison, happy, loving mankind, 
admired .alike by ally and opponent Swift, dying mad ; Addison, 
calm, conscious, employing his last moments to ask pardon of one 
he had offended. The same contrast is in their works. Swift dwell 
and gloated on the evil about him, exposed it in more than its own 
deformity, and left his reader to reflect on his own degradation. 
Addison, to whom that e\nl was almost equally apparent, but who 
turned from its contemplation with horror, exerted all his talents 
to correct it. " The great and only end of these speculations," he 
tells the reader of the ^ectator, “ is to banish vice and ignorance 
out of the territories of Great Britain." 


i 


v Q. 15. What great service did Addison do to his country- 
'men? 

/ 

A. With solemn reproof and delicate raillerj', Addison urged 
women to lay aside <Marscness and folly, and preached against the 
licentiousness, s\vcaring, gambling, duclliflg, and drunkenness of' 
the men. He attacked with both argument and ridicule the idea 
so prev.ilefit since the Bcsloration, that vice was necessarily 
associated with pleasure and elegance, virtue with Puritanism 
and vulgarity. To teach people to be witty w'ithout being 
indecent, gay without being vicious, such was the object of Addison. 
As M. Taine says, he made morality fashionable. To do this 
he exposed the folly and ugliness of vice. But he did more. He 
held up to the public view characters who exemplified his teach- 
ings, and were calculated to attract imitation. In the creation and 
delineation of -these characters he unconsciously began the English 
novel. 

Q. 16. Why does Addison deserve a place in the front rank 
of •writers of fiction? In what -way has he described Sir Boger 
de Coverley? 

A. Addison’s knowledge of human nature, and his skill in deli- 
neating it in single touches place him in the front rank of writers 
of fiction, notwithstanding the limit of his contributions to this 
department of literature. Ijj a few words we are made to see and 
know lhe Quaker who reproves the insolent captain on the stacc- 
coach : "lhy mirth, fnend, savourcth of folly; thou art a pereon 
of a light mind ; thy drum is a type of thee, it soundelh b^ausc 
It is empty. There is nothing wanting to the reader's perfect 
acquaintance witli. W ill \Vimble, the poor relation. "All who know 

'’CO' well acquainted 

^wilh the parts and merits of Sir Roger." His fame has spread 
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Horn Worcestershire throughout the English speaking world, 
where he has been' loved and admired for more than a hundred 
and fiflv years. Sir Roger de Coverley is not to be described by 
any pen ' but that of Addison. He exhibits, joined to a perfect 
simplicity, the qualities of a just, honest, useful man, and delightful 
companion. Our acquaintance with him is a personal one. We 
know how he appears at his country-house surrounded by admiring 
tenants and servants, and how he occupies himself in I.ondon, and 
whom he meets there. We know his ancestry, the extent and 
management of his estate, hts long standing love-affair with the 
beautiful widow, all his thoughts, opinions, and surroundings. All 
who read about Sir Roger remember hini with affection. Addison 
dwelt willi tenderness on every detail regarding him, and finally 
described Sir Roger's death to prevent an}' less reverential pen 
from trifling with his hero. 

Q. 17. When was the novel begun? 

A. Previous to the publication of the papers of the Spectator 
relating to Sir Roger de Coverley, there had been no attempt at 
what is a nccessarj' constituent of the modern novel — the study of 
character. There had been the romance and the allegory ; there 
had been the short love stoiy ; but with Addison, nature becomes 
ythc subject of fiction, and the novel is begun. 

Q. 18. Criticize Addison’s papers ott the Pleasures of the 
hmgmation. 

A. Mr. Dugald Stewart very beautifully calls Addison the Eng- 
lish Fcnelon. Addison pub'lohcd several ingenious papers in The 
Spectator, on the pleasures of the imagination, and was the first, 
we believe, who referred them to the specific sources of beauty, 
sublimity, and novelty. He did not enter much, however, into the 
metaphysical discussion of the nature of beauty itself. Soon after 
his time, . the application ' of philosophy, to what he called the 
pleasures of imagination, became a favourite pursuit in the several 
countries of Europe. In Great Britain, it was cultivated by a long 
succession of ingenious writers, of whom some, and these the 
greatest men of their age, are in this province the disciples of 
Addison. On a subject of a very different nature, the two hundred 
and eighty-seventh Number of the Spectator may be recommended 
to the perusal of those who doubt the vigour ana the originality of 
Addison’s understanding. 

Q. 19. Z/CentioiL the names of Addison’s works, with the 
dates of their publication. 

A., ■ ' PROSE. 

Essay on the Georgies (prefixed to Dryden's 'Virgil')... 1697 
Remarks of Several Parts of Italy etc 1705 
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'The Tatlcr,' Contributions to ... 

•The Spectalcr,’ ,, (ist series, seven vols.) 
'l*he Guardian, ,, ... — 

‘The Spectator, ,, {2nd series, one vol.) 

''Fhc Freeholder’ ,, 

'The Old Whip,’ .. 

Dialogues on Medals (posthumous) 


1709-11 

1711-12 

17^3 

1714 

17*5-16 
1719 * 

1721 


PORTRY AND DRAMA. 


Verses addressed to Drydcn ... 

Account of the Most eminent English Poets 
Translation of the greater part of the Fourth Georgic .. 

A Poem to his Majesty (Willmm III.) ; with a Rhy- 
ming Introduction to I.ord Somers 
Letters from Italy to Lord Halifax 
The Campaign ... .. ... 

Rosamond (an opera) 

Hymns . The Traveller’s, and The Retrospect 
Cato 

The Drummer (a comedy) ... 

Q . 20. Give Mr. Shatv’s remarks upon Addison 7 


1693 

1694 
1694 

169s 
1701 
1 70s 
1707 
17H 

1713 

1716 


A. " Of the works of this admirable man and excellent writer 
(Addison), it is the prose portion which gives him the tight to 
the every high place he holds in the English literature of the 
eighteenth ccntuiy'; and among the prose works; almost exclusively 
those l^says which he contributed to the Tatler, Spectator, and 
■ Guardian. The immcncc fertility of invention displayed in these 
charming papers, the variety of their subjects, and the singular 
felicity of their treatment, willl ever place them among the master- 
prices of fiction and of criticism. The variety of them is indeed 
cxtraordinaiy' ; and though we know that the primary hints for 
some of them may have been given by Swift, yet enough, and 
more than enough, remains to testify to the richness and inventive- 
ness of Addison’s own genious. These papers are of all kinds : 
sometimes we h.-tve an apologue like the of jlftVso, some- 

times the Transmigrations of the Monkey, or the judgment of 
women in Hades; at other times we h.ive calm and yet fervent 
religious musings on the starry heavens or in Westminister Abbey ; 
then a playful mock criticism or a description of Mr. Penkethman, 
the Puppet-show, or the Opera ; then a noble appreciation of the 
balf-ncglcctcd grandeur of Milton, or the rude, energetic splendour 
of the old ballad of Chevy Chase. Nothing is too high, nothing 
too low, to furnish matter for amusing and yet profitable reflection : 
from the p.alcbcd and cherry-coloured ribbon of the ladies, to the 
loftiest principles of morality and religion, cvciything is treated 
with appropriate yet unforced appositeness. Addison n.as long 
held up as the finest model of elegant yet idiomatic English piose ; 
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and, even now, when a more lively, vigorous, and coloured style has 
supplanted the heat and somewhat prim correctness of the 
eighteenth century-, the student will find in Addision some qualities 
that never can become obsolete — a never-failing clearness and 
limpidity of expression, and a singular appropnateness between 
the language and the thought. Like the Pyrrha of Horace, the 
style of this author is sivipiex luuitaittts.'’ 

■J~' Q* 21. Wiat is your estimate of Addison as a writer and 
satirist? 

A . Compared with Tillotson, Addison is the mostcharming man 
possible: compared to Montesquieu, he is onl}' half polished. His 
converse is hardly sparkling enough ; the quick movement, the 
easy change of tone, the facile smile, readily dropped and readily 
resumed, are hardi}’ visible. He drags on in long as too uniform 
phrases ; his periods arc too square ; we might call a load of useless 
words. He tells us what he is goingtosay; he marks divisions 
and sub-divisions 5 he quotes Latin, even Greek ; he displays and 
protracts w'ithout end the serviceable and sticky plaster of his 
morality. . He has no fear of being wearisome. This is not a point 
of fear amongst Englishmen. 

When phlegm is united to gentleness, as in Addison, it is as 
agreteble as it is piquant. We are charmed to meet a lively man ; 
who is 3*et master of himself. We are astonished to see these contrary 
qualities together. Each heightens and modifies the other. We 
are repelled by venomous bitterness, as in Swift, or by continuous 
buffoonerj’, as in Voltaire. We rejoice altogether in the rare union, 
which for the first time combines serious bearing and good humour. 

. To rail at a vice, Addison becomes a mathematician, and economist, 
a padent, an apothecary. Special terms amuse him. He sets up 
a court to judge crinolines, and condemns petticoats in technical 
formulas. He teaches how to handle a fan as if he were teaching 
to prime and load muskets.” 

Q. 22. Compare Addison with Swift and Voltaire, as 
satirists ? 

^ .A. "The three most eminent masters of the art of ridicule, 
during the eighteenth century, Addison, Swift and Voltaire. Which 
of the ' three had the greatest power of moving laughter may be 
But each of them, within his own domain was supreme. 
Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. His merriment is without disguise • 
or restraint He gambols ; he grins ; he shakes his sides ; he 
points the finger ; he turns up the nose ; he shoots out the tongue, 
fhe manner of Swift is the very opposite to this. He moves 
laughter, but never joins in it. He appears in his works such as 
he appeared in society. The manner of Addison is as remote 
that of Swift M ,from that of Voltaire. He neither laughs 
out like the French wit', nor, like the Irish wit, throws a double 
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portion of severity into his countenance while laughing inwardly ; 
but presen'es a look peculiarly his own, a look of demure serenity, 
disturbed only by an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost impre- 
ceptible curl of the lip. Histone is never that either of a Jack 
Pudding or of a Cynic. It is that of a gentleman, in whom the 
quickest jense of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by good 
nature and good breeding. But that which chiefly distinguishes 
Addison from Swift, from Voltaire, from almost all the other great 
masters of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, the moral purity, 
which we find even in his merriment. The mirth of Swift is the 
mirth "of Mephistophiles; the mirth of Voltaire is the miith of Putk.” 

Q. 23. Give your estimate of Steele as a writer. 

A. "The great charm of Steele's writing is its naturalness. He 
wrote so quickly and carclcssl)*, that he w'as forced to make the 
reader his confidant, and had not the time to deceive him. He had 
a small share of book-learning, but a vast acquaintance with the 
world.' He had known men and taverns. He had lived with 
gownsmen, with troopers, with gentlemen ushers of the court, with 
men and women of fashion, and with the frequenters of all the' 
clubs and coffee-houses in the town. He was not of those lonely 
ones of the earth whose greatness obliged them to be solilaiy ; on 
the contrary, he was admired, I think, more than any man who 
ever wrote, and full of hearty applause and sympathy, wins upon 
you by calling you to share his delight and good humour. He has 
a relish for goi^ness and beauty wherever he meets it. He admired 
Shakespeare affectionately, and more than any man of his time ; 
and, according to his generous expansive nature, called upon all 
his company to like what he liked himself. He did not damn with 
faint praise." 

" I owe this acknowledgment to a writer who has so often put 
me in good humour with myself, and eTCry thing about me, when 
few things eke could.” 

Addison’s humour was equable j Steele's fitful. Steele’s 
conception of woman was far higher than Addison’s. 

24. Wliatare the characteristicB of the so called 
Angastaii Era of English Idteratnro. 

' • A. The period of twelve 3’ears, which compose the reign of 
Queen Anne (1702-14), was, indeed, commonly styled the Augustan 
Era of English Literature, on account of its supposed resemblance 
in intellectual opulence to the reign of the Emperor Augustus. This 
opinion has not been followed or confirmed in the present age, 
excepting perhaps in the case of Addison, whose Essays arc 
characterized by genius as well as exquisite taste and fanev*. 
Pope abo maintains his ground. The praise due to good sense, 
and a correct and polished stj'le is allowed to the prose writers ; 
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and that duo to a felicity in painting artificial life, and i easoning 
in verse, is awarded to the poets j but the writings of the times 
preceding the Restoration, artd those of our own day, are more 
original, both in style and in thought, more imaginative, and more 
sentimental. Jeffrey states the prevailing sentiment or feeling 
on this subject in the following sentences : ' Speaking generally 

of that generation of authors, it may be said that, as poets they 
had no force or greatness of fancy, no pathos and no enthusiasm, 
and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth, or originality. 
They are sagacious, no doubt, neat, clear, and reasonable ; but 
for the most part, cold, timid, and superficial.’ The same critic 
' represents it as their chief praise that they corrected the indecency, 
and polished the pleasantry and sarcasm of the vicious school in- 
troduced at the Restoration. ‘Writing,’ he continues, ‘with infinite 
good sense, and great grace and vivacity, and above all, writing 
for the first time in a tone that was peculiar to the upper ranks of 
society, and upon subjects that were almost c.\-clusively interesting 
to them, they naturally figured as the most accomplished, and 
perfect writers which the world had ever seen, and made the wild, 
luxuriant, and humble sweetness of our earlier authors appear rude 
and untutored in the comparison. 

Q, 25. Characterize Addison as a man. . 

A. Faction itself could not deny that Addison had, through all 
changes of fortune, been strictly faithful to his early friends ; that 
his integrity was without stain j that his whole deportment indicated 
a fine sense of the becoming; that, in the utmost heat of contro- 
vers}', his zeal was tempered by a regard for troth, humanity and 
social decorum ; that outrage could ever provoke him to retaliation 
unworthy of a Christian and gentleman ; and that his only faults 
were a too sensitive delicacy, and a modesty which amounted to 
bashfulhess. 

S . 26. What was the name of the paper that suggested 
ea of the Tailor 2iTxi. The Spectator to their authors? What 
^0 you know of this paper? 

A. In 1690 Dunton published his Ath enian Gaseita . the name 
of which he afterwards altered to the Aih ehmh Af^ci mv. The 
object of this paper was to answer questions put to the editor by 
the public. These were of all kinds on religion, casuistry, love, 
literature, ■ and manners. There can be no doubt that the quaint 
humours the Athenian Mercury originated gave the first hint to 
the , inventors , of the Taller and the Spectator. 

Q - 27. What was the aim of the Spectator ? vC 

A. The aim of the Spectator w.as to- establish a rational 
slaiidaid of conduct, in morals, manners, art, and literature, ■ 

Q, 28. How many numbers of the Spectator were written 
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by AddisoE and Steele respectively 7 By yriat initials were 
the papers, contribnted by Addison, distinguished 7 "What 
is the signification of the initials ? 

A. Addison’s own papers were 274 in number, as against 236 
contributed by Steale. Th^ were, as a rule, signed with one 
of the four letters C. L. I. O., either because, as Tickell seems 
to hint in his Elegy, they composed the name of one of the Muses, 
or, as later scholars have conjectured, because they were respec-= 
tively wTitten from four different localities, vie. Chelsea, London, 
Islington, and the Office, 

Q. 29, Was Addison good h critic 7 

A. In his capacity of critic Addison has been variously judged, 
and, it maj’ be added, generally undervalued. We find that 
Johnson’s contemporaries were reluctant to allow him (Addison) 
the name of critic. According to the great Doctor, Addison's 
criticism is only ' tentative and e-cperimcntal.” Macaulay had a 
very low opinion of Addison’s critical papers. The end of criticism 
IS surely to produce a habit of reasoning rightly on matters of taste 
and im^nation ; and, with the eveeption of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
.no English critic has accomplished more in this direction than 
Addison. Nothing can be more just and discriminating than his 
papers on the difference between true and false wit. His critidsms 
on Tragedy’ did much to banish the tumid extravagant of the 
romantic style. His papers on Milton achieved the triumph of 
malting a practically unknown poem one of the most popular 
classics in the language, and he was more than half a centurj’ 
before his age in his appreciation of the English ballads, 

Q. 30. What IS tbe Essence of Addison’s humour 7 

A. The essence ot Addison’s humour is irony. 

O, 3r. State wliat do you know of the cirCTllation of the 
Spectator. ’r , 

“At the beginning of March f?!!,’’ says Lord Macaulay, 
“appeared the first of an incomparable scries of papers, containing 
observations on life and literature, by an imaginary spectator. 
The plan of tbe Spectator must be allowed to be both original and 
eminently happj*. Eveiy valuable essay in the series may be read 
with pleasure scparatdy ; yet the five or six hundred essays form 
a whole, and the whole has the interest of a novel. He is entitled 
to be' considered, not onlj- the greatest of tbe English essayists, 

' but as the forerunner of the great English novelists. \^'e say this 
of Addison alone ; for Addison is the Spcctatoy. About three- 
sevenths of the work are his ; and it is no exaggeration to say, 
til, at his worst essay "is as good as tlie best essay of an}’ of his 
coadjutors. His best essays approach near to absolute perfection ; 
nrti !•> their excellence more wonderful than their rariety. The 
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iiUTrtbcr of copies daily distributed was at first 3000. It sub- 
sequently increased, and had risen to near 4000, when the stamp 
tax was imposed. That tax was fatal to a crowd of journals. 
The Spectator, however, stood its ground, doubled its price, and 
though its circulation fell off, still yielded a large revenue, both 
to the slate and to the authors. For particular papers the demand 
was immense ; of some it is said, 20,000 copies were required. 

Q. 32, Write a short life of Steele. 

A. Sir Richard Steele, a celebrated essayist, whose father, 
a barrister, acted in the capacity of private secretary to the Duke 
of Ormond. Richard received his education at the Charter-house, 
in London, and at Merlon College, O.xford, after which he obtained 
an ensigney in the Guards. In 1702 he commenced his career 
as a dramatic wTlter with the production of his comedy of '* The 
Funeral or Grief a la Mode,” which had great success. This play 
was followed by the “Tender Husband” and the “Lying Lovers 
but his best work was the “Conscious Lovers,” acted in 1722. In 
1709 he began The Taller a periodical paper, in which he had 
the assistance of Addison, as he also had in the Spectator and 
Guardian; the first commenced in 1711 and the last in 1713. 
His reputation as a writer procured him the place of Commissioner 
of the Stamp office, which _ he resigned on being chosen member 
. for Stockbridge. For writing two pamphlets, called the “English- 
man” and the “Crisis,” hc^ was soon afterwards expelled from 
the House of Commons, “which,” says Lord Mahon, “was a fierce 
and most unwarrantable stretch of party violence.” After the 
accession of George 1 , in 1715, Steele received the honour of 
knighthood, was appointed sun'e3’or of ’the stable at Hampton 
Court, and governor of the royal company of comedians. He was 
also returned to Parliament for Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, and 
made one of the commissioners of the forleilcd estates in Scotland. 
A distinguished critic obscn'cs of Sir Richard Steele, that he was 
a “m.in of undissemblcd and extensive benevolence. Kis works arc 
chaste and manly. He w.as a stranger to the most distant ap- 
pearance of envj' or malevolence, never jealous of any man's 
growing reputation, and so far from arrog.aling any praise to 
himself from his conjunction with Mr. Add>son, that he was the 
first who desired him to distinguish lus papers. His great fault 
was want of economy ; and it has been said of him, “that he was 
ccrlainlj’ the most agreeable and the most innocent rake that 
entered the rounds of dissipation.’ B. at Dublin, 1671 ; D. near 
Carmarthen, 1729. ’ 

Q* 33 ; Who made the Spectator popular? 

A. “Ihe popularity of The Spectator, says L’Estrange, "was 
not a little due to the stronger and more daring genius of Steele-, 
His writing, though not so didactic, or so ripe in style, as that of 
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Addison, was antithetical, sparkling, and more calculated to 
"raise a horse." • ' ‘ ' 

/ Q' 34 ’ What was the aim of the Spectatoi'. 

A. The aim of the " Spectator, " as defined by Dr. Johnson, 
was, “ to teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties ; to 
regulate tlie practice of daily conversations ; to correct those de- 
pravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and remove 
those grievance which, if they produce no lasting calamities, impress 
hourly vexation. ” The machinery adopted by the " Spectator ” 
to accomplish this object — to soften the harshness of his censures, 
to disarm the sharpest structures of the smallest dtlice was a club; 
the members of which, after the grave taciturn ubiquitous keen, 
but kindly, "Spectator” himself, were representatives of the various 
classes of'society whose faults and absurdities rendered them most 
in need of- pertinent admonition. To the coarse and arrogant 
country quires of th.it day, the gentle mentor spoke through 
Sir Ro'ger de Coverley : no model magistrate, nor self-righteous 
censor ; but a hearty humorous old gentleman one of themselves 
— with enough of their foibles tastes and prejudices to win their 
syropathies and charm them into relormation, 

J Q' 35* Describe the charachter of Sir Roger 

A. None of the characters were elaborated with so much care— 
to none was imparted sucli ' thorough completeness, as that of 
Sir Roger de coverley : between which (to quote the saying of 
Horace Walpole) and Sir John Falstaff though a wide interval 
nothing like it- exist in literature for truthfulness and finish. Sir 
Rogeris ‘eccentncities do not, as some have written,' disturb the 
consistency of the character : on the contrary they strengthen its 
individuality. R they be discords, instead of jarring, th^ enrieh 
thehormony, They are precisely the humours, of an honest old 
bachelor, whose early history had been dashed with the romance 
of his having been jilt^. Sir Roger does nothing and says nothing 
which might not have been said and done, in his days, by any waim- 
hearted rustic gentleman who had been irredeemably crossed in 
love. Indeed, turning thus from Nature to the consumate Art 
which copies her, it can scarcely be derived that the character owes 
Its immortality to the quaint traits of extravagance which have been 
stigmatised as blemislies without impairing the efficaev of Si? 
Roger ^ a special admonitory ex.niple to the ernm^ sou^ e 
of the reign of Queen Anne, his oddities were destined to nv^rih? 
interest and excite the affectionate smile of all readers in all timL ^ 

^Q. 36. What is Addison’s estimation of widows? 

^ A. Comp. "A perverse beautiful widow'’-Spcct.'itor n 
"You can not imagine what it is have to do with a ?viriovl ” 
Sp«:totc,r, p. 42. .'Widows ore the most pervetec eralu^ ite 
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world.” — Spectator, p. 42. 

Q. 37. Describe the last moment of Addison. 

A. “The last moments of addison were perfectlylserene. His 
Intcrrncw with his son-in-law (the Earl of Warwick) is universally 
known. *Sce,’ he said, ‘how a Christian can die.* The piety 
of -Addison was, in truth, of a sin^larlj* cheerful character. TVlq. 
f ^ing. which predomi nates Jn all Jiis. devotional_,nTiting is grati- 
tude "I ^ i or’ the Paslms, his faTOu'nte was that which 
represents the Ruler of all things under the endearing image of a 
shepherd, whose crook guides the flock safe tlirough gloomy and 
desolate glens, to meadow's well-watered and rich with herbage. 
On that goodness to which he ascribed all the happiness of his life, 
he relied in the hour of death with the love that casteth out fear. 
He died on June 17th, 1719. He had just entered on his' forty- 
eighth year.” — Macaulay. 

“He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and in recent times a 
statue was erected to him in Poet’s Corner. “It represents him,” 
says Macaulay, “ as we can conceive him, clad in his dressing- 
gown, and freed from his wig, stepping from his parlour at 
Chelsea into his trim little garden, with the account of the Everlast- 
ing Club, or the Loves of Hilpa and Shalum, just ilnbhed for 
the ne.'tt day's Speefaior, in his hand. Such a mark of national 
respect was due to the unsullied statesman, to the accomplished 
scholar, to themastcr of pure English eloquence, to the consummate 
painter of life and manners. It was due, above all, to the great 
satirist who alone kn^ hq}Y._tQ_use^ ridicule xHthout abusing it,_ 
who, without inflecting a wo^und effecteH’a great social fefrom, and 
who reconciled wit and rurtue after a long and disastrous separation 
during which wit has been led astray bj' profligacy, and Nnitue by 
fanaticism.” — hlacaulay. 

Q* 38- State Hr. Coarthrope’s remarks upon Addison's 
style. 

' A. “Addison 'took features of his style from all his predecesors; 
he assumes the characters of essayist, moralist, philosopher, and 
critic, but he blends them all together in his new capacity of 
journalist He had accepted the public as his judges, and he 
writes as if some critical representative of the public were at his 
elbow putting to the test of reason every sentiment and every 
expression.” 

“ AVith so much elaboration of style it is natural that there 
should be in Addison’s cssaj'S a disappearance of that egotism 
which is a characteristic— and a charming one — of Montaigne, 
his moralizing is natural, for the age require it, but is free from the 
. censoriousness of the preacher ; his critical and philosophical papers 
all assume an intelligence in his reader equal to his own.” , 
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" This perfection of breeding' in writing is antarl which vaniilj- 
cs with the TatJer and Spectator. Other critics, other humourists, 
have made their, mark in Englishpiteraturc, but no second Addi- 
son has appeared. Johnson took him for his nmdcl so far as to 
convey lessons of ' morality to the public by means of periodical 
essays." 

'‘But he confesses that he addressed his audience in tones 
of " dictatorial instruction ; ” and any one who compares the 

g ondcrous sentcntlousncss and the elaborate antethesis of the 
lambior with the light and rhj'thmic.al periods of the Spectator 
will perceive that the spirit of preaching is gdning ground on ti»e 
genius of conversation." 

" The figure of Sir Roger de Covcricy, thought it belongs to a 
bygone stage of" society, is as durable as human nature itself, and 
while the language iMts the exquisite beauty of the colours in 
which it is preserved will excite the same kind of pleasure. Scar- 
cely below the portrait of the good knight will be ranked the 
character of his friend and biographer, the silent Spectator of 
men. A grateful posterity, remembering w)iat it owes to him, 
w'ill continue to assign him the reputation he coveted ; It 
was said of Socrates that be brought philosophy down from 
heaven to inhabit among men ; and I shall be .ambitious to have 
it said of me that I have brought philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell at chibs and assemblies, 
at tea-tables and in coffeehouses." 
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The Spectator ITo. 106. • Monday, July 2. 

' Page 3. ’ ' Settled mith Am— I am now living ^vith him. Mu 
eviftff — Poliowing. Speeulationt — Conclusions arrived at by medi- 
.tation-^: from Imt.' SpeculatioTiem, accusative of tp&mlatio from 
tpeottlaUa, past, parti of tpeeahr^lQ see. • Saving often received.., 
i^eeulation^l have often been asked, ■ by my friend Sir Roger 
De Govern, to pass a month? with him. I 'accompanied him to 
his hbni^j^ast week, i I am going to live with h'in^ for some time'. 
It is herfej 'that Ijntend to meditate ‘and draw -those conclusions 
which will appear later. jff«7noMr~Temperament*-not \tit ; Mental 
di^osition. Withovt ^tidding Withoiit insisting on 

my being mirthful— as many hosts are likely to ■ do. Addison, 
though of. urbane manners' and cheerful disposition was never 
^own to indulge in noisy mirth. . Indeed so Piarked was this 
.characteristic of his that he got'the name of a ** ^ari 3 on in a tie_w ig.” 
^e'can thus easily undeistand 'how he must hav^“feit"grat5nl. f or 
'this forbearance of Sir Roger’s. ■ We see’ also an admirable trait in 
• a 'host’s character.. Sir Roger who ig...merrg — Sir Roger under- 
stands my disposition thoroughly and leaves me perfectly, free’ to 
follow my own inclili'ations, whether it is to retire early, to dine 
in my own room, ’'or to sit still and take no part i^ a conversation. 
•And'ho neyer insists' on my-being merry as many hosts are likely 
to do.' ‘'Show trie at a,dutancd — ^Points out to me from a'- distance, 
without insisting on on. introduction. rJO,Addi3on,.vras reserved in 
maunertf. Stealing a tight of weT-Stealthily looking at mel'-'ffed^a 
— A fencing made by. plants.' For that — This^i% -an .expression, 
gone outof use. We' say simply ffor’'now. Steady— not < 

light. ' Servants. ‘I, am the more at;eigg <Bo,.. .master—^ 

I am all th'e more at home in Sir Roger’s 'family; because there are 
only grave and steady going peraons in' it, ■ The ,^ight is a good 
master hnd as Buoh,v.rar?lyjohange8, his .servants," His servants, 




too, love him and do • not want to leave himj so that they- have 
grovfn old with their master.' .Tiilci’rfb Chamhrc — ^A’ servant or 
groom of the chamber literally. It means a personal attendant. 
Butler — A serggt ota superior grade. It is his function to look 
after , the wiii^^^Miers., ^room— I^om A. S. ffam<i=a young 
maujf which meaning ■snyviyes',in,the 'expression, Bride’s grbom. 
jPrir^'Couneilhr — member of tlie Priv)* council. Coachman has 
..Miunctllor — ^His coachman looks as grave as a'PriT 5 *-conncnior. 
low seethe goodruiti.,Jioiitedag Ip. 4 .^— The, kindness of the master 
is perceptible in the coriditirarf 

Palf6 '4.' jFted-?S^nSfimg^£orse;^J\2^(»if' — Old 
servants. ,, Pressed /orirord— "Eagerly catnc forward and in doing 
so, pressed a^inst one smother. jSjotc of \them coxdd not^..employy 
ed — Some of the servants shed tears of- joy on seeing x their old 
master. Every one oroweded round him and .eagerly pushed for- 
ward to be of some service to him and seemed cresthillen if his 
or her.services were not required. TTitA a mixture, ..master — ^In a 
manner, at once affectionate and-authoritative like that of a father- 
and a master. Tonpcred-^-Modnlated ; varied,' Bir, 'Boger-niade 


enquiries after his own adairs, but > they , were not made in 
the manner of an nnferiing mere business man.- ' His- enquiries 
were, varied by questions relating to. the personal ifdfare of ,the 
persons i questioned. Eindnesa : — ^noun from humane. 

Engages — ^Attaches.yy Pleasant upon any— "We now.' say' “pleasant 
•with any’’. It means if he made fun of them or had a joke, with 
them.' Bica-ts -himself with — ^Amuses himself with — ^by. making 
jokei.. Infirmity of .old ago — l^eakness incident to'-old age. Per» 
haps the author.in his sly way means old age itsrif which is an 
infirmity. Concern — ^Anxiety.-, - This ' humanity. ..sertants— The 
knighi^s kindness of disposition endears him to every body. If 
he ever chooses to he fanny, all his servants feel - happy and es- 
pecially the person, of whom he makes fnn. If,-, however, ho shows 
by even a cough or any such thing, that he is suffering from the 
illness and weakness incidental tot old-age, .all his servants feel 
anxious on his account. My worthy fricnd...frioiid—M.y friend 
(SirEoger) has put me under the especial charge of the butler. 
This butler is a very prudent man and like-the rest of the servants 
exceedingly anxious to please me, l^cansc Sir Badger has often 
-spoken of me as his intimate friend. Diverting Shooting- 

or hunting. Notice the urohne reserve in avoiding to .mention' 
the forms of amusement. Jiaiure of Chaplain — ^In the capacity oi-- 
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pfficei' Bishop Hurd .remarks. that}’ “The word jiatMreis * used here 
a little licentiously#” (t. in the -way of taking a license or. liber- 
ty) “He sho'uld Kave-said in his offite" or ‘in the quality of a Cha>> 
plain.” ' A 'Clergyman yh'o’has the spiritual charge 'of' 
a person of a’ high j&.miry."'Iiat.' Cafellamta from (7apfl??ft=AchapeL 
Some learning — ^Not a considerable amount of learning. . 

V -‘Page 6 '. ’Of a.ilreg'utar 'Zt/e-iHaving a S'egulah wdy'of lining. 
'Rathir at a relatidnt',.ilq>Bndafit — 'More like a -dear and esteemed 
'orolative than like » peif^bn paid for his, work; Note. Rather is the 
comparative degree of an old adjt^ye and adverb “rathe”, which 
liieanS} early ready, Afnid(}Z...' 5 jfwaZt{ifl«— ‘While possessing’ 'other 
good qualities)' po^^ssca the quality of 'being' a humourist. JB.Vr 
mouritt — One who has Odd humours or conceits (conceptions) ; One 
who cbhdncts'himself by hie own hmeies j An eccentric or whim* 
Uical person,. Cf ; 'Addison “He lived,os.a'lodger’iri the house of 
a great humourut iu hll the parts 6 f his life. Spectator; no. loi^. 
The word also means a wag)' a wit# Cf ; Ad^on.' ■ 

.1- “The repntation'*of wits and / 4 M?»OMfwZ».?’-^Si>ectator>no. 35 . 

Tihflrcd— Cblouredj iiiai*kedi characterised: ■Rlii^iravtzganoe—'Eo^ 
c'entficity, tAcmAiAw—StampS them) with- his individuality; 
He does'thihgs in a'inanuer^wMch points'. out "at -once that they 
-have been dono.l^ him ‘ also/ 'Sir -Rjoget-^midst' all.^men^Sit 
Boger-xmssesses a'large|number>of good' qualities. He 'is a little 
.eccentric too; ' His .virtues as' well as liis failings seem to be of a 
nature peculiarly his own. ’ The y have.feomethinp out'bf ’ the way 
^^utheni) which distinguish them from those of other men. Cast ofi 
jnJniZ^Dlsposition tendency; of. mind — vie, a quaintness or eccen-* 
tricity# C'oZours^Light.— ^‘b^inary.colours” is “from an ordinary 
point of view.” Thwfiatt of mind,.,colonrg—Th\B peculiar disposw 
' tion of the knight’sdmparts. a quaintn'ess, rociness and a high deg-’ 
reeof agreea'bicness to' his conversation.' Eemarks made'by him; 
app^r more delightful'Cnd rich than those made by others, "even 
though both in' the substance contain the same amount of sense ott 
jfirtue. Staying for^-iSRn.\ivazi6T.-lntxdtedv>ith 'lMtinmd Qreeh^ 
The knight himself did not understand) either ^ Iiatin' andi Greek? 
and would have felt msnlted-if these‘langueges had'been ‘spoken at 
.his table, . 'A^go6d'asp€et — A good.appearanofe. /SoCtixAZo-'^Bisposed 
to socieity., ^ Baehgmmm — ^A kind of game played^by two persons , 
. on a table divided into', as many portions,' on which there are twen- 
ty 'four, black and white Spaces . called ‘^points,'”i' Each player lias 
at his disposal fifteen, 'dice)\black or white, called .“men” which he 
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mariieuTres on the points. Acqniremeate. EhdoTT* 

meut is Hsnally'said of gifts from nhove. AnnuitV ’^A. -pension. 
If hi outlives — ^I£ he lires longer than I live, he vrill find 
(from thedegary 'rrhichl \ritlilesvehim in tohen of my esteem and 
T^rd},that my regard for him is p-eater than vrhathe considers 
it to ber'J'^f^ ' 

. Pago 6. SZouffMe ^es...iiotiee 0 / it-^Tbough he does not 
^orr that I hare taken notice o£ the fact that he' has asked for a 
single favour for himself. -Persons- belonging to a-’ 

parish. A parish ia -a small portion of a conntry under the enper* 
vision of a' Junior cleigyroan — of ten. a single sqnire’s property con? 
eisting of a parish in Tvrhich case the parsonage ia the - gift of the 
sqnire as in Sir Bogeris case. Aegmesee in — Agree rvith. Jttlgerj 
mtnit — 'T erdict, opinioui There are no lavrsnits. A case of dispute . 
is referred to the 3)arson. If his opinion it not satisfactoir to 
parties, there is an appeal to the squirt himsrif. At Ais firsf 
tet^i7ig,,\pulpit—Thia is one of the knighi^s qnaint conceits. "Wheu 
the.parson first came he vras presented ■with the best •written 
serinons and requested to'repeattbem in Chnrch, instead of deliver^ 
ing any sermons of his own authorship,' which •were" exceedingly 
likely to he iufertor to these. Thus, as it is observed later on, the 
parson -will be spared of labour and thepai^h will in-ofit from real-*’ 
ly good sermons. Eulpit — ^The platform •which the priest uses while 
condnoting service 'Digested, them into a series — Formed them up 
into a complete service^This. digestion means compression and not 
the familiar gastronondc function. Practical Divinity-^A science 
or method of worshipping God in practice — not -a tlteoretical set 
of doctrines -which "can not he rednerf into practice. , ViTio preocA- 
cd— -Meaning, “whose work are yon going to recite t” Bishop of 
St Asaph and Dr. South were not to, preach in person, only their 
sermons -were to he recited. I no sooner sma.^roiee—Ae soon as 
I saw this venefahle man (the chaplain) in the pnlpit, I recog- 
. nised my friend’s wisdom in insisting upon the qualifieations of a 
good appearance and a' clear voice. • Gracefulness of figure-y-A 
charming comeliness of form. Dsifrery— The manner,^ speaking.’ 

Bage 7. To' ny satisfaction — ^The "to" means ‘leaving to.”- 
Compofition.'.:aeiorr-A vOry tme similie. Cotmtryclergy—t^ergy 
men who offidate ' in the country. Energj-. Laborious 

compositions— Sermons written ont -with great labour. ' Endeavovn 
■nfitcr— Attempt to 'acquire.- Eandsome— Good. Ehcitti on—DeM-’ 
wry; mode or manner of speaking. suited- 
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.•meet. ■ Imtead of vafting,..mdgUrt — Instead of attempting td 
piJoduco 'vrhat arc only- inferior articles, after all, by great labour 
and thus -wasting tbeir energies, they (the country parsons) -would 
do -wdl to cultivate tbo art of speaking well and also to- cultivate 
' those other arts , -which 'are required to. enable them to deliver 
in -an • impressive manner, the works written by great mastprsi 
jgdi/yVng— Pleasing and profitable^'^-ttAJ^^i-i*-*^^!^^ 

' Summary Sir Bogcr an admirable host, knows how to 
leave his guests to enjoy themselves in the manner they ehdse. 

' Kind by nature, he “is the best master in the -world.” His ser- 
TAntsare more like .his family than like his servants. His kindness., 
- they requite by alove deep ns genuine. Sir JElc^eris at times ^ 
dittle cecratric; . Sut that makes him all the more engaging.- As 
an instance, he enquired for and. obtained a chaplain, who would bo 
of good appearance, who would possess a good delivery and if pos- 
sible know d little of l»ckgammon and. who above all-wonld not 
insult him -with Greek or liitm at his o-wn < table. The parson 
conics and forms a congenial companion. He fulfils all tho requir-. 
ments and it is said he is n scholar but he does not show it. Hir 
benevolence makes him ask a thousand favours from tho squire, 
foir the parishioner, but not a single one for himself in the course of' 
thirty years. The knight notes and appreciates it and in addition 
' loan annuity he intends lea-ving some more solid token .of liis 
■ esteem. ' On the first day that the parson comes, the ' knight pre- 
sents him with the best sermons and request him to recite theso 
regttlarly.in church -instead of delivering any of- his own. He 
does it and his graceful demeanour, clear voice and good delireryj 


make the sermons very pleasing.- 
■' This conceit of tho loiicht’a ii 


Knight’s is a good idea,' it spares the clergy- 
-mau'of me diocr e -powers, the toil of- getting up a sermon,.. while 
-.with a little elocution ■the -delivery of the works of tho great 
.xmtefs, proves* edifying to the congregation, . 


; SIE E'OQEB AHD WILL WIMBLE. 

* _ I" , , * ' , ’ , ' ’ 

- Ho. 108. ' Wednesday, . J-uly 4. 


. ‘ Tage'8. .A country fclloxe — A country lout. With hit tervids— 
Wo now. say “with his compliments.”, ’ Jaei-^A kind -of fish. See 
how the Perch hite — ^lutend to fislj^ for Perches, Conccra—Anxioty.* 
ZnsS—Tbethong of a whip, 

‘."-:Tho 'letter; admirably presents us the good for nothing 
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busy bocly like' cli&racter of Will.-TVimble. Ho is “concemed” 
to see Sir Roger’s )trhip mnt i laslu' ' He twist some himsclL He 
lias been on the saddle’ for b week.. He has -been struck by. Sir 
John’s son* taking to learning -.“Jingely.”. 'He does not under- 
stand 'that (and' want ‘to - come and seohoTT the Perches bite in' 
the 'black river. . >■ If.. ‘ > .-i, 

Qaaffty— Position. Tomaer.hHtKir to a SaroBirt— A class. 6f 
people ■frho used .to be ptdverbially nsoless. Wliile the eldest suc- 
ceeded to the property, theyirwere left ■with a little money.' - As a ' 
great "mad’s 'son, not having been trained to any occupation^ they 
went ‘through life, spending, thmr life 'in him ting dnd shooting, a 
kind'tof useless, anomalous kind of beings,, by birth entitled 
to the "best -society, . by' 'povekty, .prevailed) from the -indolent 
"case'of the? aristocrat,- needing' money .'fand not khowing how 
to make it and too proud to follo-sv, trade. - . 

.. - -Page .9." Bred io nO biuinest-^JSot trained to any business or 
professioni'-’ Boi>ti io no et<aie— Not botn as tbe heir to any IprtH 
.perty, i By.hirth and breeding alike, poor and incapacitated ior> 
mak ing money. ' <7am6— Preserved' birda arid animals for shooting 
or hunting. England being a’-small conntry-a'rid very-populons all 
. the-birds arid ahimals would be exterminated if indiscriminate 
sbootirig and hunting were allowed. (Hence ariset the,nece3sity>o£ 
pirisorving these for the purpose of shooting .and all persons are 
niotallowed.to shoot. Hunts a pack of di^s^-^Hunts with a pack o6 
dogs, not’ that the "dogs ardhnnted. The same pack). of ’dogs,) 
shows t different degrees of. skill/ breath .and keenness according 
to 'the skilhof.the leader who -manages them. 'Findatg 'owfa hare — t 
Hare is hunted ■with dogs, the men-followlngonhorse back. The' 
bare is' fii^ started 'from its burrow arid the’dogs -rrin'after it, till 
it'is tired out.-'- Country ■worthies^ who arc very knowing, -keepr 
themselves Informed of the likely places Vhere" a '.hare* .may have 
. her mob and are very .keen in finding out; such, places’by different 
> signs. ‘Will 'Wimble was jrarhaps the most Imowing of these 
knowing onep. Note how the.word J‘famous”.i3 used. . The high- 
ness of ‘‘fame” is associated •with the paltry achievement' of start- 
ing a hare, to convey- ridicule! 'TTclf-Derseri'— Well skilled. AtffZe- 
7t(tB5fcro/if»— Trifling vforjks done by hands, c. g. the twisting of 
' whip lashes and those that foUbw. kind of fly ..used 

, as. baits for fishes./ 

J‘Ho loves the Mag flg which is bred of the codwonn or,'caddi8~. 

' ■ ' ' ' Walloh, Anglet. 
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' Here, ' it meins of course the artiiiciiil Jifiiyfly ^hicli ,is used 
foC baits fot fishes and not tl?o real Mayfly. To & miirflrfc— To 
such prefectn^B.that itis^a miraolc. His Mayflies resemble ' the 
natural ones, , Tniraculously or '\ronderfulIy. Offioxom — Uselessly 
busy nnd'anxious thrust himself forward in offering his scrriocs. 
Uadically the meaning should be ♦‘dutiful” from Lat. 
duly.' root — ^The cultivation of tulips was .a mania in Eng- 

land once. It still survives only among a few individual culti- 
vators here and there, -For Addison’s remarks upon the subject. 
See, The Tatlcr no. 318 . '.EcciBnycA a 'Facilitates the es- 

cliangc of a puppy of some' valuable breed, which tho friend ,want 
to possess. Xou'ng AciV/— Young children of the landed proprietoi's. 
• SetitHg dotf -^A setter j a dog trained to point out game and pick 
up when shot. Jladc — ^Trained tip. igoi e t^pf/ jrmrf Moxs they 
laH t — Tha mirth is due to tho pun (or play of donbio meaning) on 
the word. "Wiinblenaid ‘‘how. they wear?” meaning ‘‘how ^ey 
last.” £atf‘JjoxF tiidj’V’on' P’soaads like -/Oiotr they were” anJ 
of course, inquiry regarding the health of a pair of garters, raises 
the laugh. CfctUlcman like «a7iM/flltirc-^The manufacture 6f 
little comparotively 'usolesB and ’ trifling things, which a gentle- 
men’ could- stoop, to. ‘ Tho idea'lhon w.as that gentlemen should 
never on ■ any account stoop to Labour, especially labour of any 
usiSdl kind. Hote therefore the sarcasm in ‘gentlemen like manu- 
facture.’ Manufacture was most ungentlomanlilc'e : unless direc- 
ted to such trifling articles as a whip lash, a fishing rod,‘a Miiyfly, 
a pair of garters. to' t«-— Advance’ towards us. ’ j 

-Fage 10, Shuttlceoch — Arc things' mode of cork into which 
are struck feathers. , It is used in tho games called Batticdoor and 
Shutlecock' and -aslo Eadmiuton, which are favourites with 
ladles, bn account of .the little running about, they require. ’ 'He 
had -Hjo had started. ' Adventures — ^Again a word always 

implying danger and risk is used of the perfectly safe nature of 
the occunences -which "Wlimble- had met with, in ridicule. Are 
„t5lgq5«l4J^b^Cr'Are the object of my pursuit. He uses “game” 
because he has been hearing of them so long. . Boll rung to dinner 
i~There is a coBtom of Iwo bolls being rung before dinner. Tho 
first, as its name ‘dressing bell,’ warns people; to dress for dinner 
and the -second annoxinccs dinner boing'on the table.' Sumptuous-^ 
'Lajraiious.vDagtcil all the first cOKrsc— The description lasted as long 
as tho time taken ■ to e.at the first ' course. Compassion — ^Pil^'. 
Great deal of concern — Great deal of feeling. 


B 
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Pa^e IL ’ So miteh'hutkanity — Somuclfi'of the qualities'of a 
man. This hrimanifcy may Iw taken, both, as the nonn from ‘hu- 
mane’ and from j'human.’. The latter would give it the meaning— 
the qualities and powers that go’ to make ' up a man. Beneficialr^ 
Advantageo'us. ^ Application to o^diVj— Perseverance. Starve like 
pentZemm— Starve while, according to the idea of gentleman, then^ 
they,- refrained fromi work. Thrive — ^Prosper. • Bank, 

position. Thie hnmottrB'ftllt..'Aegghr}i~-nniB disposition vU, aver- 
sion to trade or profession fills Europe with proud men and poor, 
men — proud men,' because they, cherish thfeir ancestral .pride and 
poor, because thrb^h that, they avoid all trade or profession. 
'Liberal art or profmion — Learning, trade or profession bred of 
, ideas favourable 'to liberty and progress, not bojind'down . by use- 
less and unmeaning traditions. Note the meaning of the famous 
modem word'“libexal ed ucgtign .** It means an education which, 
according to the definition of an eminent man, should train' the 
body to be completely subservient to the will. Addison probably , 
meant this. Vie vithf— To rival. Lnunehed into^ the world—Tho 
figuxe is from a ship launched into the sea. This' life is a sea and - 
men are ’launched out into it It i» not improiable but— We now 
say *thivt” inbtead of the “but" Divinity, late or phytic — Theology, 
law or Medicine. Aristocrats could enter only ‘these -three pro- 
fessions without feeling d^raded. Physic for medicine was very 
common. Of ; Shakespeare.— “Throw physic .to" the dogs — Pll none 
of if. ' &enitu;d{d not lie that way— His natural' bent did not 
make these congenial to him. Improper— TTn&t. Well turned— Well 
constituted. The figure is from a taming machine. . 

' The' principal point to note in this story is Addison’s view of 
the younger sons of the English aristocracy, of which the iype is 
Will Wimble., .Making a Mayfly, twisting a whip lash, knitting 
a pair of garters,' making a fishing rod, training up a setter, these 
hre their occupations. ; these .•with a few more such as huntin"’ a 
pack of dogs, lowing where to sterta h^re— theseare their accom- 
plishments, as they go .through life frittering away their time 
upon one trifle or another. Yet’ these possess capacities, which 
when turned to proper use, would Jbe beneficial both to themselves 
and to the community. Liberal plication is what they require 
if they, can not study Divinity, Physic or Law ; they can very well 
take to trade and commerce by which means they may, by, honest 
indnstry.rise to greater estates than those of their elder' brothers. ' 
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• SIB EOGBB AT OHUECH. 

;' spectator No. 112 . . Monday, JidyO’.' ' 

Page 12 . Keeping holy th 6 seventh day — Observing the Sab- 
batb. See Gen. . ii. 2 ; Ex. xvi. 23 ; xx. , 8 ; xsin. 12 •, xxxr, 
13 ; &e. 'Suman tnj(«y«gibn— Snmejihmg ^ by man^ 

It is' a divine institution. See^nS''nDOT^rlfercnceT*al8o Lev 
xxv/ 3 r Nnm. xv. 32 ; Dent ; v. 12 j Is. lviii. 13 ; Ter. xvir 
Etpbr'xx. 12, Polishing — Culturing. If ‘Jueping holy,., mankind— 
Had the institution o£ observing the Sabbath, 'been made by man 
only for the purpose of civilising society and imparting a grace and 
culture to i^ it would have been the very best idea that could b^ 
hit upon, to produce the required results. Eoing a divine institu- 
tion, it does more than merely polish and civilize society — as t 
day set apart entirely to devotional duty it, brings, us nearer tc 
God. JDesicnerate— Deteriorate in qtiality. IKitA their host faces— 
In the best temper or „mpod of their fminds— the face being an 
index to the mind. ’Cleanliest habits— Cleanest clothes. Many 
people set apart what is called ‘a Sunday suit,* which is often the 
best in their wardrobe. Indifferent — ^Not involving self interestl 
JTopKa— Subjects of conversation.- It is certain that. ..Being — The 
country people (from their hard labour -of 'the, week .its worries 
and doubles and from their distance from such refining, influences . 
as are at work in a big town) would soon bc,> transformed into 
semicivilised savages, if the Sunday did not periodically appear. 
On a -Sunday, the divine service at chTirch reminding us of our 
duty to' God and His love for. us ' the social gathering after ser-. 
vice, each with his, or her most cheerful face and cle.auUest habit ; 
the pleasant conversations in- which for .once sclf-interest-is not 
mentioned, these .have a refining, softening and soothing infliieh* 
ce. . Sunday clears aviay..,videk — An admirable mataphor. , Ohr 
mln^ in proportion as it is directed, towards earthly objects du?^ 
ring' the .working days — gets more , and more blunt^, dtiUed, 
rusty as it were, towards the spiritual. direction. -Sunday , comes 
round and in a;hearty prayer, along with all o\ir;brethren, seems 
to sc^urpur minds clear and bright. The mind, ! think is compared 
to a clear, btight; surface— a mirror, of steel . for , instonce, which 
readily Tcccives the image of God, The naore' we are absorbed in 
our wordlythoughtsthe less disposed and . fitted are wetoapproach 
God and, rusty and tarniahed grows the mirror, and mote and 
more indistinct; the image, , Keyives,' I^ifMr^:r■D^stinc• 

' . .to. 
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tion ; conapicaotwiesfl. i'4 c()MjU> 2 ;/aIZowM.e»c/ni»if;o— An odd.ro- 
niatk and -wortliy of the aathorj no by Jio- means one of his best. 
<74«n<)f«-^r ‘‘change.'is'tho abbreviation of Sxcliangci corfaponda 
tJ tbe Erench' Bdurte and Italian' 22 wlit>i-nU business of 'tpe'cnla- 
don &c/i being carriril on here— rit forms a general gathering place; 

'Matters (hnmdronsly given the big name of poU« 
tical) vhloh affect thb parish in' any vray^ JJtfot'e the Idl tings-^ 
Sdfoce the bell, Trhtch'sum'mons'iho people to prayer, begins to-toll. 
jSernton — ^It- is the' name gi^n to 'the lecture delivered'' by tho 
,cleif^lnah,attef prayers; It is' generally '.based *'npon some text 
, of 'the portion of tho .Bible vrhich has been redd dni^ng tho day 
and is fdll of instr'nctions for guidance, ■'spiritual and moral. (?oocZ 
, ehi&ahmdh-^'O^e 'vrho favours ehurch'^oihg and' a^reoiates tho 
benefits' from a church. Communion table— A'tahle' on'Trhich arc' 
'set 'do'vm the'brdad and' \7ine of the communion or 'the Lord’s 


Bupper.' *> 

" ‘ Fhge 18.' Coming to hit etiate-^On first' taking possession of 
the estate." 22c^»ttM— Properly answers.' These arc assents -which 
^ the cdngMgition, give to several parts of'tht’ phiyor.' Satioe -^ 
- (also' hassock) is the lo^ stool on which people kh'clid,’ at’ -church; 
Zt inera^ i — ^Wandering j'One who' "trabders 'abont frdm' place to' 
place. '■yoltfci/isjrtjaZve*— Take' pride •foA '_ -Zcfntflorif to the. echoic 
iongregation — ^All the people -that form thecongre^tion' or gather- 
ing at'chdroh, are his -tenanbV" Will suffer- nobody — ^Will- permit 
nobody. ParZicnZoritiM-^P^uliarities j oddildcs.'.Feii’ttZ ie length-- 
eii^ng' hut' a werja— In- singing'., Walter of hit devotion— yriih. 'the 
sub^ect'df tile prayer. Amen— It’ means ’’eO ‘bb It” and' is the 
tij8nal'‘.resp6nd0'''pf thei '^whoie congregation/' to -a- -pray fer. The 
knight when rapecially pleased used' to cry it two -or throe times.' 
TfXflt* hi ioat about— ^Wbii he was doing.- WieJting hie AeeZ*— This 
i8 afavonrite'oceupalaqn 'of’'tho - idle, 'This authoritgi'..iohaviour ^ 
W. i^)-^The authority of 'the -knight has ’ veiy wholesome effect 
^ob the psrishi Though -hid' beliavionr is -Irath'er odd, nobody 
-deeiAs'-'to notice -it out of pWi^ness,' • ' > i , . ■ 

’Fag© 14. ifoir is' aky thing 'of -a different colour,, 
, character ’ of - qmlity 'which • serves - to set off- another thing -to , 
. advakiage ' by oirapaTison or '-contrast Lloyd. Cf "Hcotor 
IIm a'/ciZ to s'etiiim off'j 'we impose tho 'incontinence of Paris, to", 

the temperenoo of Hector.”-~Broom6‘,' on the' Odyssey.- c ’.i/’ 

BZwhSiA— Mar,' blbl, stain. Besides that the g«n«raZ...'jfudZt<t(h— 

jU^wisdoinnud the virtue of -the knight make 'his friends con< 
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Elder that his oddities, for from tOarring liis good^ qualities, - serre 
to set them off better, by ‘Contrast. < Chancal—Ths east 'end- of a 
church in irlioh the' altar is placed. It was formerly, and is eyen 
now inplacesj divided from, the body of -the church by a screen' 
or lattice work and is raised by steps above the level of the body 
of the church. jB<jpi*jmand~l^buke. jWhen an -enquiry is made 
hfter the health of anybody absentj'it is taken -as a mild reproach. 
Caitakving tfoy— Catechism is the name 'technically given to the 
mtem of .questions ‘asked regarding the elements of Christianity. 
Ftiich—A. piece.. Ineunibont — -A clerk or such inferior official of a 
chucth^ - [The fair vnderttanding—The good understanding or 
■friendlin^. .Concarrcnce — Agreement, of purpose. Contentiont — 
Quarrels. The ^arton...,tquire— The parson is speaking against 
the.Squite. 

Page 15. " A/ae»tj^ ParsonS who do not believe in the exis- 
^nceOf God. Tithe, ''properly, “tenth part” is the 

name given to the 7contrit)ution that is- made toward- the snpport 
of the church., A man was required to pay - the -tenth part of 
his nett income. Tithe stealers -means men who did not contribute 
to the church— the act of withholding one’s .contribution being 
considered a stealth. The squire has made,..tithe steaUn — On ac- 
count of his difference with the.pafoon he does- not ,himself attend 
church or show any respect to it. . rollowing-,' his ’ example hiq 
tenants too, .withdraw , themselves. , Dignity — ^BBgfi rank and 
worthiness. Order — of priests. To ;takc orders means to join the 
’ithurcli.' '&«hiwtei — IndirMtly, hints. , -He can not .say openly 
for the squire will then send him, direetjy, about his business, i/irf- 
ierf.:.io extremity— ^he i state -of affairs have gro^vn extremely 
bad. The extremity here mc.ans the extremity of evil. Matters have 
come to such a ' had pass. , Maad his manners — ^Improve' his ' heha- 
viour towards the church.' To pray Jon him,. .congregation— That 
the parson would offer up- publicly, prayers to God - for, removing 
the reprobaoy of the squire. -This -would have the effect of expos- 
ing his godlessness to the whole .congregation, ' who -are .mostly, 
the .tenants of the.squire and -in consequence these would lose res- 
pect for him. Besidetall which, the church i will, denounce him. 
iffcud^Qaarrels ; dissensions. Natal — Of a mischievons inffuence 
and not the -real- meaning the mortal". or 'death-producing. 
Feiy har^y brought — Are brought, with , difficulty.., 

, Bespect. Jfen of 'fite hundred a year — Men -whose income -is . '£500 
ayear. 'Feuds of .J:ftw,«{{fKrc„;6cii{jreJt— Such differences .between 
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the squire and the.paetor^of^a'place hasa'Tery perniciouB ofifect' 
upon the (morals of ’the) poor and ignorant pbople. These people en-, 
tertain as'mnch'respect for the learning of a man as for ' one’s 
income. hi their estimation a rich man is quite of as much im> 
portancens adeamed man. Thus -trhen the parson and the'sqniro 
disagree they do not know whom to believe. ’ It is with greet diffi* 
cnlty thatthey a're persuaded 'to accepb a truth, however beautiful 
or important it may be in itself, when they know that many men 
, ,of 'Soo pounds ayear (and consequently persons entitled to respect 
for their opinions) do not believe in these truths. 

, Summ&ry :--A country Sunday always pleases the author. 
Had' the observance of the Sabbath been merely a hnman ihstitn* 
tioh it would have been the beat method for polishing and civili-*. 
Bing men. ‘‘Sunday clears away the rust of the week.'* .It re- 
,fr^hes. in men’s minds ’>their idea of- duty <'to' God. And* the 
social gatheringin the churchyard, each with his or her bleanliest 
habit and most 'cheerful face encourages friendliness and has 'a 
very a'greable influence. • ‘ 

'Sir Boger, a' good churchman has provedJhimself so by various 
' presents to’ the church. He is the landlord^f the whole congrega- 
tion and in his'zeal toj^ee-6verybody^4>eha:5^-4rith-^pr(q»iely^^^ 
havesj himself, rathep-oddly at times' but nbbody* minds it on ac- 
count of his known goodness. He onconragbs -devotion and 'often 
htimulatesexbrtion hy sending a presebt to a little -boy who has 
answered well^n catechism day. ’ 

•Thereis pSect good understanding -between' the -parson and 
the squire 'Which' 'is the more wonderful as in 'the - next parish 
there is great 'disagreement between' the parson .and the squire. 
The’ parson denounces the ' squire’s godlessncss' and the squire 
levengM f himseSf ty - hot attending church. The 'consequence 
is bhat the tenant 'are 'becoming ^'atheists and 'tithe-stealers.” 
Sn'ch disagreement'’ dS' most pernicious. The ignorant people 
attach 'equal importance: to' the, parson’s .learning and the 
squire's money; They',\Jo not know whom to follow and find 
it' hard to believe- evenXwholtesome truth5[ ‘Svhen they know 

there are many men of joo ayear who do not believe it.” 

' ' ' ' 

' SIS ’BOGjSB' Aitp THE WITCHES. 

- • • Spectator Ho. U7; -AC^Saturdsy, July 14; 

Page 18. Natter— Indiffer^w^ Neither assenting nor disseh- 
?g‘ '■ ; ^co^itting. TAere are tome„aCer^^ 
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There are partioiilar kinds o£ opinions to which men' had better 
not declare. ‘positively either their agreement or disagreem'cnfe. 
•Rovering ‘/aifA^TJncertmn.' Bovor means to fly round and 
round 'ih'circl_eS'-mthout'change of relative position. Settle v/goiv^ 
Light upon-rthe 'figuio is ' still kept up, Pre^ot$mum — A prc» 
^judice ; i bias.* SuoA a hoverit^,.»prepostmions^li a man wants 
to avoid errors of judgement and unreasoning beliefs, it is some ' 
''tiinesj^necessairy-'for him'to assume a nentrhl grbnnd, with regard 
'to some opinions. ‘ The meaning is simply this—There are some 
'thin^ which you can not either believe or disbelieve,* positively 
'and decid^y. ' If, you 'declare your belief or unbelief, positively 
and decidedly,' the 'chances are that yo'n'have arrived at your con- 
,;olnsion by faulty'reasoning or that yo'u ' had been prejudiced in 
•feivonr of your opinion'' and you did 'not stop to scrutinise your 
'.logic. 'When the argiiinentg ptess^When the fea'sons stated (for 
'^belief or.disbeiie'f) are equallyyimp'ottant and weighty. Matters.^, 
'indifermi to it»— Which do not'‘eoncem' nsJmmediaiely — e. g. the 
subject of witchcraft which is going to be -discussed now. Whe* 
‘ther there really 'dobs existWch a* thing as a ■witch affects nobody. 
‘Temj^rof mint^Disposition of ‘mind j niood. ' TFtl{cAcra/i!i— The 
•practices of witches ; black'arts.’J« ie wUh this terAper,,. witchcraft-— 

'I vie*^ the practice of the black arts as one of the subjects in 
which a man (»n'not de'clare.a'positive belief or disbelief. •JBclo’ 
“itong-^Accounts. Norway and' Lapland-fBAVo be^ famono for 
'‘witch^. 'All the'witohes famous in Saxon limes were connected 
with Norway. lApland witch'es who sold to sailors winds in dif* 
fefent' directions, which’ they 'used to 'bring' on'' by setting their 
caps in that direction, are' well known.' I can'mt’ forhear ihthk- 
‘‘tng^I can hot but ''think. ^'Intercourse — Oommunication. Com- 
'9»wrc(j~i)ealing.; Whe7t - I ’hear...^irits — When not only from 
iTorway and'Laplahd and the' Indies, but from every country in 
Europe we hear’ accounts of thein, I can not but think ‘there can 
'be commhnication and dealing ■with evil spirit. Cr^ulous — People 
ready to believe oh insufficient evidence. Crazed imagination— 
Wild and disordered imagination. Impostures — ^l^uds. Suspend 
my 6eKe/— Put off conning to a definite opinion. " But when I co?i- 
When'I consider that these accounts of ■witch- 
craft are most" numerous amongst ignorant people and men too 
ready to believe ; when’I consider that 'the persons who are, in 
England snppos'ed' to be engaged in such tilaffio -with evil spirits, 
are invariably half idiots or -half mdd nersons ; and ‘ when I con- 
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fitdcr'tlic many.instancc^ of fraud and vrilfnl deceptions timt ha\T? 
^1)000 found out ; I try not to come to a deGnite opinion till 1 get 
evidence better tbnn.'what I havenpto now got, 

Pago. 17. ' Ttco oppo/ite opiniom — One being a belief and the 
otber,a disbelief. To tpeak.my thoitghtiJreelp-‘liJymc to , give 
full , expression to my thoughts, I wonld.say. Ihdicve.in 
genefal:..it—l believe gonoiivlly that such practices ns the 
working of misohiefs and supcmntntnl - phenomena, could bo 
nr, were practised. But -I can bcUovo.no particular case of 
Tffitcheraffc that is cited. Speculation — ^Regarding the amount 
of fnitli., to bo 'placed in the snbjcct of witchcraft., jit large 
—In •.detail.’ 'Note that the. moaning of the phra» large* 
is *at liberty.* , Eor mg eharitg—^ot alms^rom me., Figure 
— rorriuu^tcff— Saw. Wrinkled woman full of 

-Tivrinlcle^^rotoK douJis — ^Bent with ^nnd stooping. Jfumbliwi— 
jndhtinctly speaking to herself— “mumble** being tho sound mode 
,with tho lips working against each other and tho toothless gnms. 
Elieump-T^egm. Tho mucous matter that come out of tho cornejr 
,of thefeyta. •Qalled — ^Marked. (7old pnl»y— l^alsy .is tho name 
•given to a disewo which stops tho functions of certain parts of the 
yh^y— beijnrabs tbcmMg^t wein, with which* reference cold 
i^uld, be .appropriafoiJ^S^ tatter^ rmna’»/i— Tho tom strips 
nnly. 'Banging— Note how this word conveys the total nondcs- 
'Oriptness of the article worn; It could not be distinguished, what 
it had-.been pven — ^so the poet calls it o hanging. Ca;W#»-rS3id so 
contomptnously for the body, S%er6 vat nothing of a piece— No- 
•thing of which one part agreed- with another.- If , different strips 
of cloth' aiiB, of j-a piece, thcro.is some harmony or nnifomity ob- 
•sorved among them. The phrase “it is all of a piece*’ means it is 
"iperfectly consistent .wjlth the r(»tof, a thing, ireccit — Clothcsc; 
garments. Cf : ,the commop expression the .‘window’s weeds.* 
Fatahed^A patch is, the name given to a piece of cloth sown on to 
■another to stop a<ront or hole. < jind tcmed...wrete7tednett — Scorned 
•to indicate different atoges.or aspects of misery. Tho cloths sewn 
■ ion as patches were themselves so wretched • that they seemed to 
^indicate a,vari,ety of .wrehshedncBS. Jfwing— Meditating. T/m 
'verg oldMOftian .'“^i) This. identical old'woman or (ii) This, wo* 
■mau'.who was very old. 'The first is probably intended. Bad the 
eeputaiion of a tciloA— Was imown as a witch. BqJtiiotiwi is 
always us^ of a good name and notoritg of a bod one, Ber Vpt 
Jrtcttwi— It was duo to the natural working of the lips olwer* 
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Vable ill all old persons. ; People fenoied she -vras reciting some 
incantations or were cursing people. Sioitck — A little thin stich^/; 
Thtire ^eas twitch.it¥fiilBs t-^Her neighbours fully believed 
that all the thin 'little slacks lying about her house had served to 
carry her' Boiiie ‘hundreds ofNmiles. The reference is to the 'old 
beliefs that,vrifehes rode about, in the air, oh' broomsticks, siritch' 
es, &c. Th^ trere also supposed to 'sail in selves, .toong other 
things xphiCh served them ^ ^mounts were black cats, -hogs, &c. 

i)/.‘6 cro«8~Making a cross.' The •vritches being supposed 
to be in compact vrith the devil, vroiild naturally shrink from the 
holy cross — the emblem! of salvation'. Tt vras supposed, that sticks 
Or stravf lying in the path in the shape of a cross had caused • the 
vrqmau to' stumble and people, already impressed nrith the idea of- 
Oourte found out,' becatme they -wanted to fed or thought they 
found that sticks and strawMid lie in that' form 'in’ the way. 

■' 'Pag© 18. ' ' Sd}/ing ^er prayer hocheard^ThB credulity of the 
people vrtis such that. they believed that the liord's^ prayer said 
Track-wards (;. e.j banning at the'end and conclnding at the he< 
ginning) conjured up the devil and of course-the -witches,'' the allies 
>df the devil on earth' said thwf prayer backwards in order ‘-fb 
wU up the de-vii; If ihe made a '7fiutdbe.',\hackieairds-^'Il the poor 
oldVoman, through a mistake 'said ‘Ainen’ (So'be it) in the -wrong 
place prople conclnded at onCe' that she had been saying the 
.LdrdV prayer backwards.. 'If the'old woman and the rest of the 
congregation began th'dr. prayer at thO same time and if she said 
it back-ward,- she would 'probably feish'it later- than the others or 
, at any rate 'could' not finish it precisely at ' the • same time - as the 
others., , So the'*Amen’'she said at the end of her' prayed, came'in 
. fct the -wrong place.* Tliis is -liow the people^ reasoned^ 'ilb/ 'it maid 
'/^.tcould .take' a.^pin — ^Because' 'they'-were 'apprehensive of^some 
curse coming along .with it. Made ihe eohitry r^g — ^Mado a 
noise i. e. a great reputation. ‘ Imaginary ' ejiploits-^eate of vSf^ 
Ahief, which nei:er had -an existence. People gave her credit for all 
the’ nfischiefe’ that they, could invent. TOjcA' are valmed uhon’Tier^^ 
’Whichjiheis given'or^it for, dr made responsible for, even though^ 
she had n'Svfer.done them'.' •’ JPg/ry moid— The maid in charge of 
the dairyl _ Dairy ‘is the department whichus concerned- with the 
mfiking of the cowsi-making the' butter, '&c. -The 'tub ituj 

which the milk is churned. •; Churning is the name ^ven, as its 
, sound indicates,' to the process of -forming butter, by rapidly twirl- 
ing.a rod with arms or wheels -with big ’teeth"^m..the body - of tbo 
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milk. Moll White,., at the ’bottom of the <;A«m~-Moll'lWliite is in* 
terfering with the butter. , This is the daity<zaaid’8 opinion, not 
that it is the fact. Moll White,'.,vpon its hocit— Moll "White has 
been riding it. . As witches were believed to be capable of making 
themselves invisible, the groom could well hare the idea. 
man eurtet'Moll IFhite — Secaose Moll "White is believed to inter- 
fere here too. Master of the pack — The owner of the hounds. 
If Moll White had been^out-rSad she been out, the presumption' 
would be, that she had takeu'the form of a hare to disappoint and 
thus -annoj the huntsmen. Raised my curwsiVy— Heightend my 
curiosityr-«of ‘roused -my curiosity.’ jSbreJ— Hut. Winked’ to 
»tc..,6roen2siajf— -The reason of Sir Eoger’s significantly winkiDg 
and pointing to the broomstick is the old idea that witches rode 
about on broomsticks. Tably cat — The reference is again to the 
idea that cats tued to be the familiars of the witches. The devil 
somstimes took the form of these cats and. remained' with the 
witches. Cf ; Shakespeare : — ' . , ' , * 

■ ' “Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.”— J/IaeheiA. 

' -The ; aversion to black cats, is common > all over , the world. 
Even in India, there is some such thing. Lay under at lad a report, 
—Was of as much evil reputation as Moll "White he,rself. For betides 
that,..cat— The reason ot the cat^s evil reputation are— (i) Moll 
White herself often accompanies her in the shape of a cat,‘(ii) She 
has spoken in human speech twice, or thrice j (ili) She ha« placed 
many mischievous tricks, which, it is beyond the powers of an 
ordinary cat to play. iVanfs— Mischievous .tricks. Capaoity-^ 
powers, C'ewcMicd— Affected. Euman natwe..,disgraee—‘To see a. 
human being living under so much misery and so much disgrace. , 
Page 10 .' A little pusslech^Se does not know what to make 
of her. . His superstition wonld.call her a, witch, hut his good 
sense rejects the idea and his pity is touched by her, misery. At <*, 
justice of the ,pcaca— As a justice of the peace, he would have -to, 
punish her, if dealing in-blaok arts could be proved against her,’ 
and 'as he .pities her,,he warns her' beforehend... Hart— Injure. 
.Bounty— Alms properly. "Fery aceeptable^Yery . welcome Mak* 
ing children.i.pins — These ahsurd ohaiges,' were formed through 
the inventiveness of the people." iViigrAt-jnars— A kind of uneasi- 
ness felt from a dis^rar^^^m^omething very heavj',' 
jnesBing. against theclma^Ir^telies , were Opposed to come and. 

- sit.on people’s chests. - 

-c . Totting her into a p.ond—Dvskxog as it was, called, Suspect^ 
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’♦sritclies ttBed‘'to Ije tied to a chait'at’tlie end of a plank -with, a 
•eea-aav like" arrangement by the side d a pond 'aud/iised ^ to he 
dncked br plunged into ‘the water.' If she survived the. experi- 
ment, shewas 'debated a witoh and burned, if she died from its 
'feonsequencea, • then she ‘was :deoln;red -not to have been a witch. 
Trying •eiperinentB — To’ find out, if she were feally a witch->or' 
not. ‘'Another experimentWaa to' tie up .a ^petson suspected of 
being ‘a witch'‘ih'a‘Bacfcand throwing her intoa pond. When 
taken ont, after'some time^ if found alive, she was condemned and' 
butnt as a ’Witch,’* if found 'dead, she was declared not to have* 
been' a witch.' • iSra/j5[gr«d-*.‘Astoni3hed,’ astounded. A' 'person.^ 
ha'ving A belief 'is « saiid’ tO’be staggered, in his belief, '^i’hen it re-, 
oeives-a severe shock from evidence brought towards its contra- 
diction. . The ’^tire is taken’, as is evident, ftom ah erect person 
straggering or having hiS •equilibria.m' dittiirbed.-' Sir Roger, did 
not quite believe poor HolV White, to be a witOh, lint he was ah 
times shocked' by tbe reporte brought' dbout her misdeeds.' 
Sound "her ora^.— Gdmmitte'd her as'wo say.‘"'Jtffic7i '‘orfo — Great 
difficulty and persuasion.; Ado is “having a lotto do" or “requir- 
ing ' a lot to be dona.” Of 5 — the cbi^miJn' expression amonst thd 
tnore 'ignbfaht class,' dfl|>ecially 'w'oifaen “todo." * “What a great 
tbdd 3" ‘meaning ’“what a I6t' of fnsS'I" as we* say. That has 
imt a 'Moll' hjta^ot a' person; wrongly accused of 
being " a ’witen^^jo^mT^to ‘^<c— Begins* to grow ’ imbecile 
ftom advanced age. Groio ohdrgeahU to the parish — ^Begins to have 
^ claim -to be 'supported by 'the’ paritH.' Extravagant faneies"-*' 
Wild imaglhings/i'cgarding the mischiefs &c.,’she commits.* /mrt* 
ginary dufanyueri— Imaginary illnes'ses', which she-is 8uppo;s^ed<'4b 
have brought on by her bladk arts. ' Terrifying dreams — See the 
nightmare gone;befqrq., - Begins to,., herself— A. very .true remark. 
We begin^tp consider ourselves bad if w,e have continually dinned 
into ouf ears thaV Ve' are bad. Mdlevolenei—iy\: will. ^-Dherepit — 
Inffmity 'and' e?(«dye— Weakness. and>i!imbecinty. 
This, frequent^ cuts i' off, :,dotage-^T\i6 'idea. that they'are 'witches 
breeds in us an ill disposition towards them and makes -us with- 
hold our ’charity from ‘them who need it 'most, 'from* weafcneas'and 
imbecility— idnfirm and decaying as they-'arel .1 ^ 

Summary ':-i.l!here are .some things about' which -we woxild 
avoid, false reasoning i And prejudice— in-the' matter .of* -ertidenoe 
-in witchcraft for instance, 1 *. ' ’.** ’.-»•* ii 

."Rvery- particular -nation furnisbes'seme accounts of witchcraft 



from ; which it would flcem'.that it ‘does exisL) 3ufr then.it ia 
amongit the ignorant alone tliat these stories are most : current, 
^he author believes that there is such a thing as witchcraft 
though he does not believe any ^particulat instance of i^ - 
An old woman, (who in her form and wretchedness of attire 
corresponds to , a description always gives rise to these reflections, 
(This womanjjMoll White by name, has the reputation of a 
witch.. Her 'Simplest actions are misconstrued ^nd result of her 
nge or accidents even, are twisted into some evidence of her 
being a witch.) If she mumbles, she is cursing, if she stumbles, 
there are sticra or straws in the form of a cross in ,the way. If 
she cries Amen, by mistake in the wrong place, ,she has been say 
ing her. prayers backwards. 

. iBesides these, she is credited with a host of other misdemea' 
' nq^^f all- of which she is equally innocent. The lazy dairy 
n^a ascribes the delay in the formation of batter to Moll White, 
^he horse sweats in theksdtable, Moll white ^has been on his 
back." If a hare escapes suddenly the huntsman curses Moll White.' 
. ...These accounts heighten the author's , curiosity and a visit is 
paid to Moll White’s hovel.(nSir Boger himself is not decided whe- 
ther to consider her a witch or not. As a justice of the peace he ad^ 
monishes her fo have nothing to do with the devilBlp?he wretched* 
,ness of ^er ^condition i ^ unbq gn d^bleBYetHhe ignorant and super-, 
stitCorS^^ie^qtUd^STOE^tt^utftfrthe knight and the parson J 
Every villages has a Moll White. Eveiy old , .woman in her d^ 
■ tage is credited with being a witch. When age, infirmity, weak- 

charlty, 


Spectator 17p. 122. . Pridoy, Jtzliy 20. 

Page 20. Assitet — ^Formal sessions or sitting for Judicial 
pnrposeB(i^ Beproachet ,of his oan heart — Beproaches or stings of 
one’s conscience. OtmiursT-Beproach. The latt — ^Public voice. 
In}erferet with thefirtt — Is in anyjway opposing to the first. But 
otherv)ue...publte—lt the voice of the puUic is no ways contrary 
to the dicta’tes of one’s conscience, the greatest satisfaction a man 
may-have is to gain both public approval of his conduct and the- 
approval^his conscience, Fsrdict— Judgement ; opinion. More 

*ured/Aw cond«c/— Surer of ' the rectitude of his conduct, -'irar. 


ness and .imbeciuty make .them emmcntly- worthy of 
charity 4s withheld from thenu 
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h«lf«?—Giu*aritced as it were ; approved tostiBed'to. At peace* 
•with Always finds the approval of his own conscience. 

Tribute — ^Homage. ' Jlc ' reeoivas a $uita'ble...mighhourhcod — For. 
his wide^preading benevolence to all men round, ho deservedly. 
geW a homa^ in the shape of love and good will from all those 
that live n^r him. OtW imtaneet — Curions instances. 

It is an adverb, “He would needs carry” means “he must have ua. 
go,’* “he insisted on our going” and it must no ways bo confound* 
ed witli “needs” meaning “necessitrea.” Plain men — Not titled—' 
not' belonging to the aristoejney. ' Teaman — class of people now 
become extinct 'in' England. They were well to do peasants.) 
Not recognised as gentlemen they had none of the absurd 
prejudices of the aris^rats. Comfortably off in life, ns men. 
of substance they wore an important clement in the state. 
Their order’ furnishes the best class of soldiers. There is still 
a body of guards kept by the ' queen called the Yeomen but 
they arc so in name only. Bead Scott^s Ivanhoo for a good, 
general idea of yeomen. ■ 

Page 21. Jvtt vUhin ijic game act — The game act permits 
a certain class of people "only 'to' 'have the right of shooting at 
pleasure. The'inromcof a hundred pounds is the lowest limit, 
which entitles a man to 'shoot. ' This man’s income being a huh* 
dred pounds precisely, he is just- entitled to sboot/' tSTnoc/tg down a 
dthnsr— Shoots a bird or a ha» which forms his dinner. TTould 
do d good.:.partridffei — As he shoots partridges and lessening their 
number, lessons the chances of the knight’s Own sport, he is not 
a good neighbour. But'bcsides this, there are no other complaints 
against him. Pareman — ^Spokesman. Petty jury — "What are called 
‘assrasors* in’ the country. Jury is the name given to a -body .'of 
men, impanndled and sworn in to give verdict according toy^^ 
evidence adduced^ in' the trial of a countryman of ' thwft 
P^ott dyiTig— Shoots a bird on ' the wing. Shooting ‘on the 
perch is consdered unsportsman like. 

‘ Note the humorous sketch given • and how’it brings out the 
knight’s own character of a'sportsman. The introd notion begins 
with “he is just within the game act.” Then he is gbod, and an 
honest man and “would ho a good neighbour if lie did not shoot 
so many partridges.”) - (Partridges arc a-kind of .game bird. It is 
'the Indian’ bird which' is traih'ed.'td fight in the.North-* 
western provinces). Then the knighVgOCT'.on “in short he is^a 
very ncnsible matf’.and. perhaps .to ’-provC'his,. assertion mention! 
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“blioota flying.” J Bot the, knight 'haa some sense of the impoftaneo 
and the respeetability of '» person connected ' ndth lhe> jwdiciaT 
department, so-'he mentions, rather-as o eecofad thought,’ “has beett 

a foreman, 'of .the.f>ettyijnry.-”'>i' 

' 2bja'2bt«cAy— A humorous name.' ‘Tbnohy’ in •ordiiKir'iy 'langu- 
age irneims a' sensitive or an eafiry hnntable person. ^Taking' ilvo law 
, cf every' "body — Going into, lUigatiSn with' every jbody.ioNoto-again:. 
the satrical use of ‘famous.’ • Brought » suit ■against. Every: 
Mwdy that' lives in Ms town'/ ho has pro^ecuted^ ^^ ytHtoncc^Imy 
^.pertinent assurance. ’ The- widoa — The referenwos fo the partir 
eubr •widowwitb whom Sir-Eogfer hod been, in.-^ove. » See tho* 
■vignette of Sir Roger’s giveh by Addison himself, anoted on page- 
a oftlie;textfbodki line' 'Z2^ and felso 17 and i£. Mthead it full.., 
l«/«g«wnli—He is perpetually thinking, of costs &(!! Costa — Of 
Biiit, which, the winning, party is sometimes permitW to- reco-ver 
;|fro^> the o{^oneht.i JDamapes— Inde^ities granted by.,the'Court 
for Joss of '.reputation, property ,&c. Ejootmenta — ^Dislodging a 
tenant. Ejectment simply means driving out. ^/apued— Annoyect. 
2 V»pa*i— ‘The technical term in law is used for uJT sorts .of jntrnr 
sion-or encroachment- Defray — ^Pay for. , The cost of carding onj 
the prosecntimir forced him to sell the ground .that the hedge en-, 
(dosed-' Gatt-^o cast u to-defeat in. a lawsnlt. , Se has cast and 
been cltet — He.hos defeated others and has ,'b^en defeat^ ,himeelf|, 
td-mSHy times that )the cost pf the litigation, hae 'mode, Hm .poor., 
The te^nical tcmr east is used becanse'Sir Roger is , spiking of 
the man ,So much given to litigatiom Old ^bwinyss, . the willow^ 
ifse — iSome old suit that he has bad. on, lora long timuT^otp how. 
insignificant is .the ground of bis prosecution, only a wilfow tree t 
Thaf Mr. ToKC^y.—oppeaf— 'Note -that the, >}egal. term appeal is. 
used and that the law few minutes’. talk, had, aJipa^ af&rdcd Mr- 
ToUchy grounds forentering into- a dissppsion with TSVill Wimblo., 
AftgJwjf — ^Pisbing with .the rod., Apfo—Ina particular^ 

part ti" the river or pond. Whfnr,Tewhy,mth(nUi.jnvcr — Tbtwby'a- 
b«ad-iafallOf flawsuitS Only, c'^^tbout listening to- the end; of 
the-stOry he cries out Mt. Boand-so might prosecutehim- for&h^ 

' iag there. ' The chanees/of a prosecution are ail that interest- Lim.- 
..Page - 22 , , Cjxm .a- round trot— 'Whire trotting on, herd.; 
He nevfer paused to‘’giy0 them-much' attention. , ITitA an air of a 
man— With the demeanour of a‘.man, (who .would not give,»-ha8ty, 
opinion). ; Muchumigkt he sd%d.. Jides—^o\iice that with all tSir 
E(C«ter!8:mQckgravity^;.iyhat-ijB gives .oat is .not a decision- at -all/' 
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jt\^iVi'*Ko/ f Aeff»..*<^ft?n'7..’.Ncilhtr of thorn found hift owtt 'condilct 
Cvnsumblo. Themiti int? ?ff/— Wc\VT«iId My “Tho court hnd sn-t,” , 
mean'' the buslnow for the day had begun.' For Tm rrpviation — ’ 
Tor the puvpow of ostahlishing Im rojuitetion. The cortutry 
people would ertwly have a great rosiKsct for the man “that ' was 
not af raid to spoak to the judge.” See lino 5, nest page. JI« ip<nr 
(flnd^.toircitxf — ii. conitnon place observation of politeness. Cirarit 
— Rounds, In Euglajjd tlierc arc no permanent cotirts and judges 
, jtt every district as there are hero in .India . Tlio »TudgC3 go round 
the cwmtr}- during tho sesj ions linn!. ' Appearance of tolemmty-^ 
perhaps the author .iutcnd.« to insinuate that there is n great dc.at 
of hollow show. iPrtiper/y— 'Fitly. lira* in xtme path— I was ft 
little ansimis on his account. The .author was afraid that the 
knight woold be' called ' I0 , order no > Jus was an cnrincntly 
indecorous 'proceeding. But it >. seems the knlgld’s oddities 
were known to- every body, < irtlt/i n loot: of Wiiteh 
■VVith a very btiaina'ts -like look. -./rtf rcpWjVi/ — Courage. Intre- 
pid really means nutrembling. - So little ' io’ the jw:yo*e— djuito 
irrelevant to the subject ’boforo the court. And I hcliwe^^wi’- 
/rjr— The knight’s speech was not to the point* perhaps because- 
hi? intoutiou in delivering tbo speech) was not, so. much to- 
kelp the judges in the trial that ■was going ou* ai to gain » di»* 
tinction in my opinion and to preserve hl8 'name of R.good 
ppeaker in the country. JlisMp -driiy/dcd— Greatly pjeased- 
ifoto. The pUrase “highly obliged’’ bo common in ftbis country ia 
nndiomatic. - ‘ , f - 

',<1 Pago 23 , Siriaing leho.^'snojt — Thej- vied- with 'cacb* other 
in iKiying him Uie highest compliment. -Mitred upon Mm at o 'd«7 
trtnitf— Stared at him from a respectful diatancc.' ‘Stare’ is 'pimply 
a fixed look, it may bo thwightlcss or disrcspcotful. 'Qnr.c’ alwaye 
injplics intent ncss and tho'tghtfulncrfs. In Mrs* Hemanfs fauii' 
liar line. “G.a?M and •wonder and adore” the meaning of ‘g.'mj’- is 
olearjy bronght out, it Tca^ls io wonder. lI'Aert ire tfcrc < orrtVed— 
We now pay “avc liad arrived.” l''i’tt7(j---ConfinCM,' boundary. 
Man of tki houte—Tlxo nian who -owned the liou8C«~thc boat 
vp in a ..*wp»pOyf— Formerly it was the- general custom for uitw to 
have up a eijn (whence tins word signboard) before tlicir nloor. 
If it was ’Under. the especial patronage of anybody ,'hia head or 
that of any local magnate j)ai!»tcd as'o board, served as tlic. sign, 
/ndiVcrc/ibn— ‘Imprudence'; , thoughtlcasnoss. -Toohidh rt coniplu 
mcni-i-NoUcethtputt m ‘u>o high,* . (i) Too great a compliment 
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(ii) A complinicntf which lifted him too high above the' ground; 
I'Aat could ^ard/y he— ‘No'compliment could bo too high for Sir 
Boger. Hia merit was above all praise. - irowW ho at the charge — 
Would pay the expemes, Whuhert^The hair growing on the aide* 
of the fora.^J pymggtion~ Alterations Aggravation means making 
heavy>(jKi8 usedof a fault or blame. - 

PAge 24 . Compoicd mg oountonanco— Settled my features. 
Much' might he raid die — See page 22. line. 3. < 

.Summary “A man shonld always act according to the 
dictates of his conscienca Popular applause is worth gaining 
also. Bat if it interferes with conscience it most bo totally dis- 
xegarded. It is most satisfactory to have both fielf*appro1totion 
and puhlic applause. 

■ Sir Boger is a man, who gains the approval of his own cons^ 
cience as well as that of the public. ^Instances of willing tribnte 
■of affeetton and esteem paid to Sir Boger in return for his general 
, goodness and nniversal benevolence^ abounded cvefywhert^ 

The author and Will Wimble were forced to accompany him'to 
the country assizes. On the road they fall in with two “plain 
men," One a yeoman with a hundred pounds a year just within 
the game act, mhom Sir Boger admits to be a sensible fellow, 

^ but objectionable as a neighbour as he shoots too 'many partridgesV 
^the other is Tom Touchy a fellow notorious for bis liti^ns spirit 
who once “had the impudence to go to law with the ^dow,"|^, 
man who has reduced his means materially’by litigation.) ' 

_A quarrel occurs between Tom Touchy aiTd Will Wimble, 
which is .referred to Sir’ Boger who 'satisfies 'hotli parties by 
, gravely saying tlmt much might be said .on both sides. 

They ' arrive at court (late, but room is made foAsir Boger, 
(who) whispers^ome commonplace remarks of politencM^ to judge 
to secure the respect of the people. In the midst of a trial Sir 
mger makes a speeoh not 'much to the purpose, ^nd made perhaps 
for the purpose of making an impression upon the anthor.)jror 
-this he is immensely applauded after court. f 

: (On the return home, a enrioos incident happens in an inn,1 
4 he host of which(wa8ja former servent of the knight’B.(To testify 
his affection and respect for the knight, h^had his head hung 
•oat for the sign of the inn. Sir Boger had demurred to this as 

• -A® fellow had done it'sbeerly otlt 
of hiB afferhonate zeal, the knight had italtered into the Saracen’s 
head, at his own expense. This story is told to the author and on 
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hi< being a«kftl by l!ic knight if the head had not been changed 
suflicicnll^’, he replies, ‘‘mucli might bo eatd on both sides of it.*' 
Thus. ends a pleasant day. 


, Sm BO&EB AJTD^OJHE GIPSIES. 

Spectator ETo. 130. Monday, July 30. 

PAfO 25. ji /foop—A band. fTiy^tVi— also spelt gypsies, are 
a rare of vfsvndering tribe, who travel about from place to place, li- 
ving in t«nU and existing by be^ry and various kinds of rognery 
frith occasional instances of downright theft. They have a swarthy 
complexion and black eyv's which etronghthena the idea that they 
arc of some oriental nations. Gipsy is supjwscd by some to be 
a comiptcd form of Egyptian. iVhet her he should not...pe<tee~-’ 
‘Whether he should not exercise his .tutliority as a Jiiitico of the 
peace. As men withoot a lawful means of existence, they were 
liable to be prosecuted os vagrants and it would Sfr Eogeris busi* 
ness as a magistrate to prosecute him. I’n^eontA-Ya^gabo^^ 
AVcwniy ilaglstratcs relying upon the adviSTotllmr 

clerks is not jHwuIiar to India alone. JPouUr}/ — ^The collective 
name fowls. Jfight fare the irone — Might 

.safle^^Thw if treated with severity would revenge 

- themselves by stealing the poultry of the punishing magistrate. 
• Pariieul<xr account — A detailed account. Spoiling strrants — As 
said !.ater on, by filling their beads with wild ideas of love and 
taarriage. Strap piece of fifien— An isolated or separate piece of 
linen. Menroott — Tho percli provided for the hens to roost or 
lodge in ^ henhouse. Straggle — Stray ; wander, about, dgfsj— 
■Gpiset, .Crones their A'lndr— Refers to the usual custom of placing 
some money in the hands of the fortune-teller. This custom .ia 
observable even in India. Seetr fails beings <^c.,..jpat}U— She is 
invariably promised that the most goodlooking young' man in tho 
parish would marry her. Sediteed — Foolcil ; dcccivcdyA.rt?rtx^^C^ 
Pago S6. I Sure to lose a knife — The gijwiw steal it awa^ 
jPantry-^The portion of the kitchen, or the room where confec- 
tioaariw are made and kept. Aenrtf—Lover of cither sex. 

Sveeihearts are ihings.,,c» — They exist by (gaining money from 
people whom they promise) Swcethcarls. "Sweethearts" may be 
also interpret'd as *they exist on the presents they extract from 
their sweethearts," but it is not meant here. Uestotc very plcnti* 
Promise to ptoplcj in gro,'vt. nnmVvR, They give away 
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streetliearts, to many people, as" -many as lipply- td have' their 
fortunes told. ' .'Jade*— A term used contemptuously . for 'n'otnen. 
Slut— Another contemptuous term for Troman. 1/ I tforiW—If Jt 
liked. Would always carries an clement of like in it. Comrau- 
tiicated our iMTtds to them— A rather unusual pluaso. Submitted 
our palms 'for esamlhation. ClOMondra— Used ironically. Oas* 
sandrA was thed.aught‘ef bf i?riam and Hecuba, ■ She liad received 
thd gift of prophecy from the God' Apollo who- loved her passion* 
atl'ly. According to another account, she had received the gift 
With her brother Hcicnns, by being placed, when yomig, one night 
in the temple of Apollo when serpents wore found wreathed round 
their bodies and liokiug their ears which .circumstance is said to 
have given her the knowledge of futurity. She had predicted the 
fall of Troy. She was taken to wife by Agamemnon .whose des- 
truction by Clylemueatrn, she shared. Line* — TJie furrows in 
the ^nlm whicli 8er\'e as indications of one’s fortune. Good wo* 
ntatt’s was— A proper lady’s man i. e.,-a man of the kind tlint 
please ladies most. 2'/iot I tco» good tcoman't mon—There could 
not be' a greater joke than that. Addison on account of hia natural 
gravity ot demeanour was called “a parson in a tie-wig” i, a., he was, 
as serious and grave as a parson, the only difference between him 
and a parson being that he wore a tie-wig, instead of tho'ecclesias- , 
tical full bottomed wigs. Diligently rcaaned-^Examined attentive; 
iy. Of course that was all pretence on their part, they said only 
what came to their' minds and paid no attention . whatever to 
studyiHg the lines. ' Hence arises the irony of tho.word “diligent- 
ly.” 'Bad'a mdow,.^ife—A widow, was to some infiuence in his 
life. This was th'b merest 'of guesses. Still as'it agreed .with the 
fact and the knight' had not forgotten the' 'widowi he is , pleased. 
'Jffgggofffl—Uselcss -creatute.' 'Used" oontemptuouBly and only of 
womenT fi'a»6wr«<-“Tanned by exposure to' the snn. Smiled upott 
iiie—'To intimate his pleasure at being reminded of the old love. 
Further inquiry into 'his hand — Farther 'examination of his pilm,; 
‘Cried “Dish P' — An’ exclamation of ‘impatience, contempt or dis- 
gust. Hotico though' lie cries “Pish I” he'bids her go on. Dearer, 
to somebody — ^This is the ylny all fortune tellers talk. They name 
no namM, because they can not do so, while by assuming a mystei 
rious air they seeW to' say “we could if we wottld." 

' ' ' Pa’ge 27. Jloguhh— "Wicked, or naughty ds wo say, said play- . 
'fully. -ieer-^Ogle. Makesapretty- woman’s heart ocAe— Makes a 
■pr’etty-wota'an -love, -you -veryj.m^ch,' Simper— EaU smile, ./br. 
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Xiothing WithoTit xnakihg the conquest of a vroman’s heart. Dn* 

.(jottfK-lrIjrDktiown — ^tisnaTly associated with tiapleasaht things. C£* 
]Milton. “Go find ont some uneotttA cell.” — ^Lallegro. 

fftfiZfcrW— Spelt also “gli ihtorisli*!---i8 the general name 
for all nnintellighlo language. Daritse^#— Unintelligibility. 

fPracle-rTho supposed divine ^eponses given to hnman questions, 
through isorac'gifted seer or other, in some temples of old, used to 
be caUed oracles. By far the best known was the oracle of th6 
temple of J'npiter at Delphi.' The priest^ nsed to sit , on a 
tripod which was placed' on an opening through which'- rose up 
- some vapour. After a while, she uttered the 'oraclesj which 
were answers in generally lambic ■ hexametre . verses, to the 
^ncstions put by the people who wanted to consult the oracle. 
The oracles often conveyed no clear >meaning and people had • 
<0 interpret them, in their own way in order that these might 
^uit them. The oracles were again capable- of Wo or more 
interpretatione. ' TAo Hncouih pt5ficrii!/i...tt--The nnintelUble 
jargon in which the gipsies bpoke made their fortune telling 
resemble the mystwions language of .the oracles and we had 
to he * attentive inorder to understand them at all. Ee hxtvs 
itUraX ientible..,ih{ngf^The gipsies had made an impression upon 
Sir Koger. He was himself half incliued to believe' them and was 
yet conscious that; that would 'be silly. It is a sort of apology to 
his own conscience he makes when ho mentions that many sensi- 
ble people believe ‘that the gipsies often foretell curious things, 
■dbcimd— Jolly. In the height of‘ this good humour — While he was 
feeling extremely jolly. Beggar, vho vat no conjurot — This is men- 
tioned inorder to show by contrast the conduct of those who leera 
conjurors; • Conjurors are practisers of slight of hands. TocAei 
jjicied— Bobbed ,* his purse picked out of his pocket. Balmistry — ■ 
liChe science of telling one’s fortune by the lines on his or’ her 
palnuaiHere a pun or play of donble meaning is intended on the 
word. Besides its ordinary me.aniug it is Intended’ to convey the 
meaning of dexterity in using the palm or the hand in ^picking'j 
pockets Vermin — Used contemptuously. It means worms. 
Z?M/croi«— Skillful. Stttorieal remarks — Ecmarks regarding ’ the 
history of. Though ordinarly historical remarks, means remarks 
found in history. Profligate— 01 loose morals. Infest — Overrun ; 
fr^uent. This word is always used of soniething unpleasant. 
GorernmenU — ^That prevail in the countries where they sojourn. 
OommOTiK'caff/t-rBepuhlic# ^ A j^ystem of government where the 
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Jy tlio brcaflt pocket. Turning — McnitfacLurin;;. Good prindptet-^ 
Good ntaxims for the guidance of their conduct. Tribidaiioiu 
— TrouWo, aortonr,. diattees. JPor Bcoauac. "Wo now aay 

fiinipTy ‘for,’ • ‘ ' 

Pa^ 32. For rnypart-^As far ns J am- concerned. JIad any, 
Xflnrf in ti— Hod any concern in bringingjfc about. Jinny pcopie- 
believed that Moll TOiilo waa tho atUhor of the whirlwind. Tlic- 
knight did not boTievo ft. Te[( into an occownt—Ilegan giving aa 
account. Divernottg — Amnsomeuta. <7Ain«— Part of an nnimali 
consisting of the backbone with tho part adjoining, cut for cooking. 
FaH out— Happen, occur, oomo in. TVill out menna to quarrel. 
i?cad--I)i8piriting.‘ All the ^■Tgctatio^- is dead about- OliristmnB. 
C/tcer—Chcor cornea froin a word which nic.ana countenance 
thenep it lias come to mean that which brightens tho countenance. 
Good cheer mcaha all those things collectively which go to fornr 
the solid 'animal ‘comforts. It means also good food. Jl arm yirct—* 
"Warm in connection with fire appears to Iks supcrllnous. It is 
not sot In England people are forced to kcep- some sort of a fire,. 
l)ut the poor have to practise economy in tho use of coal, too and 
often it is only a dull smouldering sullen fire that is kept up. 
iA warm fire moans a bright and blazing and comfortable fire. 
Christmuf jjramJoir— Pastimes pecnliar to tho Christmas season. 
■Rejotee — Qladdcm J/iih^A produce of tho kind of wheat. Set it 
lanianiJig— K mp- the drink freely opem Smattering one another — 
Staining one another’s face with soot. This is a favourite trick 
among the peasants, during u season- of merry-making. Eor a 
general account of these gambols and tricks and smuttcring of 
faces see the Deserted Village. IFIitcA tarried to- «•«/* goodnett^ 
Whhh spoke of se aiaekgoodnesB of bis heart. 

Pagn 38. Launched out — Started. Securing the Church of 
England — From tho encroachments of the dissenters. Notice tl>at 
the knight with his other aristocratic notions is a supporter of 
the high church party. f^wjia^Strict. Flumporridge—iaho called 
plumpudding) is one of the established things in tho bill of faro 
on a Christmas day. The rigid dissenter had begun to give up 
some of his starched notions and showed it by eating plentifully 
of the plnmpudding. 'PcipaicAflcf— -Finished discussing. The 
ri«6— Consisting of Sir Pogor | Tho Templar ; Sir Andrew Tree- 
■ port the wealthy and sensible merchant ; Captain Sentry tho 

•honest soldier who retained into the country and loft tho service 
because bo bad not the .impudence icquired to gain distinction ; 
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Will Honeycomb the beau and the philosophic clergyman. For an 
account of the club see the spectetor no. 2. Sir AndrmTreeport-^ 
See above. TTiV/l a i««i of ttnilo-^Oi conscious superiority over 
Sir-Andrevr. -- FcAi— To express. Itqnthlican doctrines — Sir An* 
drew used to hold trade the true , means of conquest over every 
country anfl the true sovereign. JDoctrihe— -Literally means “Teach* 
ing.;”' a doctor in Latin being a teachbri froin doceo^to teaolu 
Onthering tip his eowUenance — Composing his features. ’Wary—r 
Cautions ; prudent. - Stand-^A jplace of observation. llTlicA 
redomd tfic....pri*nda- 7 -Thc observations ■which the knight had 
coUccted from Haber’s chronicle and other book did very 'much 
credit to the prince. Jfe/cction?— ^-Remarks — though the ordinary 
meaning is the mental review and criticism on things past. 

Fnge 34. Darily prirata — A part of tho knight’s remarks- 
related to private individuals and a portipn'^ to political facts. 
Dish of cq^ee— This expression is obsolete now a days. We hear 
more of a enp of coffee or tea than of a “pensive dish of coffee.”^ 
Sqttirdt — Some inn or coffee house. The days of Addison were the 
great days for gatherings in clubs and coffee-houses. Complying — 
Agreeing to. IFatfcd on him — Attended him. Only an npression 
after the pompous politeness of those days, meaning I accompanied 
him. -FcncrrfWo figure — ^A form calculated to inspire respect. It 
caused all the m6n to look at him. Supplement — to some ne'vrspa- 
por. ' Cheerfulness and good htmour — Liveliness and good temper. 
All the hoys— All the servants. This fashion of calling waiters- 
“boj*s” comes from France where all waiters are c.allcd garcon.' 
.Conveniences — Requisites to' make him comfortable. His cheerful 
and hearty manner made all the -waiters eager to serve him- and 
other people hnd.to wait till he was served -with everything that 
hd had asked for to make himself comfortable. 

-Analysis : — ^The author is surprised with a great knocking. 
.On enquiring, he is told a grave person has called, who turns out 
to be Sir Roger’s coachman. Sir Roger had come to- to-wn to see- 
pnnee "Eugene and desired the anther to see him. 

The author calls ; -is delighted to notice in his friend the old 
peculiarity of clearing his throat with great vigour. They -meet 
with great cordialitj* and Sir Roger runs over a detailed account 
of all the country people and a decription of the country events. 

After which he -makes enquiries con roming the club, harpa 
upon his old antagonUnn with -Sir Andrew and ends by expres- 
sing a dcfiire that the. 'author should find him a, good convenient 
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place of observation for tabing a good look at Prince Eugene for 
wlioni ho has ns uncoiunion degree of respect. 

The morning is, passed in these conversations and by the 
knight^s suggestion, they adjourn to a coffee house to take a, pipe' 
over a “dish of coffee.” • Here as everywhere the knights' lively 
manners and great good temper secure -him the attention of all 
the waiters'much that all the other customers has to wait till ho 
is Borvfed. 


sm BOGEB ITS WESTMnnSTEB ABBEY. 


Pago 3S. Paper on Wettminuter Abb^ — Essay on "Westminister 
Abbey, ingeniow — Clever. JFanem — Ideas. J eauld...heai}—l could 
notmako out wlmt put the idea of visiting the Westmini.jter' 
Abbey into the knight's head. Baher'e chronicle — of all the cell?' 
briUcs. , Under hi» btuler's /<oHrf~Under his butler’s manager 
haent in the process of being shaved. Ifftcbto Truebp't traicr— Some 
kind of table water. Ae foon I had got it dowi—AB soon ns I had 
swallowed it. Unpalatable — Distasteful. Made my fttcct — Mode 
griranoes—like those that men make unconsciously when they 
have tastrf any thing unpleasant. The etono or gravel — ^Diseases 
of the urinary organs peculiar to people of sedentary 'habitt. 

Page 86 . Virtuet — ^Properties ( medicinal ones ). I could 
Aopc i9uAccf..,m(Wer— I would have been glad' to know, its nature 
and properties first— because then I would" not have taken' it. 


Too late to coinpZaffi— properly not too late to complain but too 
late to hope ‘to mend il. Ai/factrow-— Contagion ,of diseases. Tktlst 
care.ihat it was aji cfdarZyOTon— Probably- because- tho knight 
-fifom his caution, could not trust his person to- the- skill of an 
inexperienced young driver. • Similar caution is found in his 
enquiry aWut the soundness of the axle-tree, Tator.‘ Apothcearies— 
An inferior kind- of' 'medical practitioners. They were not 
allow^ to charge any fees but they made it up by charging extra 
high for the drugs they sold to the patients. ' Bid more good.^. 
county— Mrs. Trueby’a waters possesed an eflScacy mucli great-' 
er than that of tho medicines prescribed by tho doctors and 
Apothecaries, ./ewKwra— Property. jFhin—GIadly. The whole 

eotmtry..,hor—Tho whole conntiy would be glad to see him marry 
-her. JSiigaged^To be married ; betrothed. Probably the khiglit 
mieans, d Jus affections Iiad not boon engaged bv the widow. - Aa- 
^.fo/w-Tho hyosoutal rod running through the centres of aimir 
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of vrlteoh. HorraJU it — Giiaranteo it ; bo a surety for its strongth. 
Popping out ’hv /icrerf— Putting out liis Lead. Pop is used 'of any- 
ihing suddenly appearing out of an aperture. Atked him 
if he . «7rt0itcif— “This vrns a piece of the knight’s eccentricity. 
Probably ho was in high good humour and wanted to please the 
coachman. 

Paige 37. Tohaeconiitt*t^A tobacco shop. Dealers in tobaoco 
aro'.tub.'icconists. Roll— A packet. Virginia — A Tobacco grown in 
Virginia.. Virginia tobacco has always been famous for its qua- 
lity. Aoihing material — Nothing important. Bodp of the church — 
The main part of the church — where the congregation would sit. 
Tropics — Tokens of triumph and victory generally the banner or 
,tho arms captured in war. Cried “.d brave man” — It required no 
CBdipus to guess it. It shows only that . the knight’s enthusiasm 
was kindled. Sir Cloudely Shovel — ^The great naval heroe. The 
hnight uttered himtelf—Tlo utter oneself means to utter one’s 
thoughts or feelings out. Here what is meant is “the knights 
exclaimed.” Il 7 *ii>pcc? — Defeated. Planting Aintfclf— Stationing 
himself.' The word “planting” is used to show the knight’s 
placing himself in a determined manner with a view to listen to 
all. that the guide, may say. Our hutorian—A guide always attaches 
himself to every, party of visitors and undertakes to show.and to 
explain the history of each one of the sights. The guide who 
had attached himbclf to, them' is meant. Particularly the lord 
leho had.. .head— This of course is a creation of the authors, to 
illustrate the absurd tales that the guide make up and try to pass 
on the people. And the knights “particular!’ attention in men- 
. tioned to satirise the general credulity of the visitors that swallow 
all that the guides tell them.' , The Statesman Cecil— The famous 
•favourite of Elizabeth’s. Concluding them all to he greatmen — • 
After.pronouncing them all to bo great men — as he .had. done in 
the cases of the warrior with the trophies, Dr. Busby &c. J/iir- 
tyr to good housemfry — see appendix. Housmoifry — The duties 
of a housewife or the mistress, of. houses. Curious. 

Regarded — Observod. A prick of the needle in .her finger is said 
to have caus^ her, death. Coronation chair — Chair on, which 
the kings of Scotland were said to sit at their installation to the 
throne. , , , 

Pago 38. . Jacob's pillow — was the name given to stone, 
which was used for the coronation chair of the Scottish kings of 
old, ^Forfeit — ^Pino — for having gat ou the chair. Ruffled — Dis- 
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tntbed. The figure is taken h'om -■water the surface of wTiieh iS’ 
ruffled when disturbed. TV^'jiaed^UnwarUy 3aid into, a trap." 
It would ffo hard l»«<~Great probabilities are that he would get a 
tobacco stopper out. of one of them. . Pttmme!!— (spelt also pommel) 
the guard. I^wihed Jor the Evil-~BaToln\&vr&s called the king’s 
evil. There -was a belief that persons ofif listed with the Scrofula 
■would be cured if touched by the king because 'the king -was al- 
ways looked upon an God's .vicer^ent on earth and was believed 
to possess some divine virtues. Sometimes golden angel, -with the 
kiugs’s face on it, used to be hung round the neck of sufferers from 
' scrofula. jFVae .reading— Onrions accounts. Catualtm—ActiientaJ 
There were fine' readi»g.,.,..reyn-^Tho knight said that there 
were rather onribns accounts of a good many accidents which 
happened'in his reign. He meant to insinuate that what-are called' 
acmdenta were -not accidents at all. . There was foul play ■ and 
hence the accounts are noteworthy. This also is the reason of his 
shaking his head disparagingly. Something Hi warrant you-- 
- Addison himelf was a whig. This is a sly reference tb- the 
enormities laid to a political opponent’s door by . thoughtless people 

Avenwhen they are good natnred , 

Page 89. Opportunitiei of shiairyr— Opportnnify of display* 
ing his knowowledge gathered *om Baker’s 'chronicle perhaps.' 

Doing creditr-aa*am apt pupil does- credit to a* 
teacher.' Extraordinary 77w»n— Because he? was ‘Bo Welb informed 
about the great characters in Baker’s chronicle.* 

Sumtaary Sir Eoger had read the author’s -paper on' the 
Westminister abbey. There were many ingenidus conceits in it' 
Ho had observed that the author promised o’ s^nd paper on'i^ 
so suggested visiting the Abbey in.company with the author. This 
idea of visiting the abbey had probably been put into the knight’s 
head by the study of Baker's chronicle, in which he has lately 

been engaged. * ■ .\ . . 

The next morning after- a shave by the butler the knight set 
off on the visit in company ■with the author after taking a glass of- 
widow Trueby’s water Which is recommended to the author as a 
great -remedy against stone and’ gravel and all contagion but 
found by him exceedingly nhpalatable. Widow Truehy distills all- 
the poppy five miles round of her and distributes this sovereign''^ 
remedy indiscriminately among all ' classes of people She -has 
a ‘long jointure and all the country would fain make -'a mateh oft 
, her and the knight. The knight considers that - it would be the- 
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^)e 3 t thing for him to marry Mrs Truclcy if his aflbctiona 'wero 
not alrcsvdy engaged. 

A coach is called, with an elderly coachman who is aake<l 
about the ponndno'ss oic the axle-treo and who in rcidy warrants 
thefa and they start. The knight exhibits his eccentricity by 
calling down the coaehman, asking him if he smoked and directing 
him to stop at the first tobacconist’s for a roll of the best Virginia. 
• . Arrived at the abbey, the knight pronounco.s every one of the 
cliaractcrs a brave and groat man. He recoive.s with great atten* 
tion.thc Cicerone’s acconnts, accepting even the absurd ones. 

■ .-The knight trios the two corronation chairs and questions the 
Cicerone regarding tho axithenticity of the report about this 
stone called .Tacob’s pillow. 

He has fine opportunities of displaying his acquaintance with 
Raker’s chronicle as he comes to tho tombs of tho British kings 
and queens. 

. They leave tho abbey after the knight has gratified tho guide 
by a liberal reward and shaken hands with him for a great man 
and asked him to see tho knight in his lodging where they- might 
talk over the things more at loisnre. ■ 


SIE BOGBR AT THE EBAY. 

; Page ,4.0. ifad a <;rco( mtatJ—ITad a great desire. Aftfcrnuf 
me — And assured me that &c. Oood church of Eivflund. comedy — 
Acoraedy^ which contained tho established church of England 
principles. Hero is again seen the knight’s prejudices due to his 
aristocracy. Who thU dUtresfcd mother — Tho name of the play 
they were going to visit was “Distressed mother” and Sir Roger 
wants to know who she is. 

, r Hector — Son of king Priam and Hecuha, was the most valiant 
and hence elected the captain of the Trojan chiefs that fought 
against Greece. Ho married Afidroroachc the daughter of Ection 
by whom he -had Astyanax. lie acquitted himself with signal 
yalonr during the Trojan war having killed no less than 31 of 
the Greek chiefs. He perished and his remains which had fallen 
into the - bands of the Greeks were treated, with great insult, 
before they were rknsomed by Priam. 

. Waeahrmcman — He was a brave man no doubt, but Sir 
Roger mentions it , mote, from his habit of giving that epithet 
.a«,the climax of his praise.. . Brave, originally meant showy or 
gorgeous for which meaning Cf : Milton. . 
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Like a stately ship 


'With ’ail her.Sra»flr^ on and tackle trim. 

Samton Agoniites, 

, also, “The brave day sunk in hideous night'’. 

, Shakespeare, 

, 'The meaning in which Sir .Boger uses it is grand and hand- 
some rather than simply courageous. The meaning is somewhat 
the Scotch “braw.”' Mohoeks r-~%\eo spelt Mohawks, was the fanci- 
ful given by a -parly oTwBd young , men, to thenjselves. It , was 
their delight to go. about the streets molesting peaceful passers byj 
beating the watchmen and committing mischief in general. Such 
feats as heating the watch, ringing up honest .citizens at dead of 
night and wrenchipg off knockers from doors have been prcctised 
by gentlemen of wild spirits up to a 'comparatively late date. 
4 hrofl<i— outinthe streets. Q. Explain— -“The school master is’ 
abroad.” A. Education (amongst all classes) is being propagated. 
^y,jj,_Poyrerful. Lust originally meant desire, will, and now 
means a licentious desire. • BlaNt «ie?tr*Probely men with black 
marks on, to disguise them rather than black men. Mended their 

pace Quickened .their pace. A tnind to Jiunt ,tn^An intention 

of molesting me. ‘‘Hunting” was probably the term used^ by 
these gentry themselvei. Served such a /n'eit— Tlayod' such a trick 
< e. had been hunted. ' ' ' 

page 41. Shorn thm, (tport-^Given them some trouble 

to come up with mo. , The squire as ho himself soys is an old fox- 
hunter and when the fox proves a cunning one- and gives its 
pursuers a deal of trouhle-to come up .with it, it is then said 
only to afford them sport. T«med and dodged — Trian to eludd 
them by’ striking away from the straight course and again tnrn- 
, ing back suddenly &e. I threw them, out — Eluded them. Dogh 
are said to be thrown out of the scent' when they can no 
longer trace by the. scent the way, the fox has gone. 
Doubled the comer — Turned the corner. We have double in a 
similar sense in ‘doubling a' cape.’ Captain S<mtrv ~OnB of the 
gentlemen of the knight’s club. -See the 'Spectator no. 2 . Main 
one with ut — ^We now say make one of ' us : Bo one of our party. Foi" 
John tells me (£e,.,....mended^Jt seems some accident had happen- 
ed to the knightfs carriage and how it had been repaired and 
was again fit for use. Appointed hour— Tho hour agreed on. 
^ Good ooiten plan#*— Stout oak cudgels. Conv^ed— Carried 'him 
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under our protection. Trading resids are said to be convoyed 
by a fleet or Iw a portion of one; when tliey sail under the latter’s 
protection. TAepit—TIiat {'•ortion of the house, urliich costs least. 
Saxro}t<^ with Aumontty— pervadcil habitually with kindness. 

- Pago 42» Partal’c ©/—Share in. Partake is Part-take. 

Becoming ,* fit. Tragio Audience of a tragedy, 

though the phrase means an andicnce having some thing tragic 
in themselves, rgrthvti . — A son of Achilles and Deidamia, -felw 
the danghtcr of king Lycomedcs who was called so from the 
yflhnmc?# of his hair. He was' also called Neoplolcmns or new 
ircmer because ho came to the Trojan war in tlic Inst year 
of the seige of Troy. Ho distingnished himself greatly by 
Ins valour. He was acconnted inferior in valour to none of 
the Greek heroes and was inferior, only to HlyHSCs and Nestor in 
point of wiitlom and eloqncncc. He was the first who cntcrcti 
the wooden horse, by means of wliioh Trpj* sms taken. After the 
fall of troy, he is said to have pnveUseJ the grtatesL criutics on 
the Trojans. In the distribution of captives which took place 
after tlie fall of Troy, Androniaolic, Hector's widow fell to liis lot. 
Pyrrhus is said to have’fnuQplaled to his wrath Afityanax ; Heo* 
tor’s child by Androtoachc. SikM-^Vi stilT gait produced by an aficc- 
tatiouof importance.(»»TA<J Hrtg of Francc.,j‘trui'^All fopperies, 
Jieciitiarities of manner and nircctntions wore imported 'froiii 
Fnnice. / lejn imfccrfrcnt'trit#— Remember, it was his business ns 
the spectator to nlnorvc c\a!rything curious. Natvral eriticism—* 
'Sponteucoua criticism in which the aurious opinioius given oufc 
arc not the outcome of a judgcmiint moilnlatcd by convenCionab 
‘ilics. There iu a thing called an artificial taste u c. witli it a man 
•likes or dislikes a king according ns the sUindcrcd by which he 
h.'is been langht to comi«re it. Habitual theatre goers would 
•judge of a pl.ay W'ith some of the .irtiflcinl taste llicy have 
acquired. Sir Roger makc.s original remarks about things 
^sccording as they strike him. What the author mc.ans by a 
'natural criticism may best be understood by reading a pe.ace of a 
art criticisms in a h(Jw.spaper. To the outside world they ai-e 
without meaning almost and certainly for a man 'who goes to 
a theatre for the fir.-.t time, the things mcntioiicd in the critique 
are not at all those calculntcil to strike him. The ehia of an 
actress for instance is Homething nnintcliigiblc to a man who 
■knows something of actresses and scon many of them. (Tlio 
word chia corrosiwnds somewhat to the hiiiduslani Kaxda). 
Tolling me This is always the cliaraolcristio of 
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those that go to a play for the first time. ' This shows also thcr 
knight’s ignorance of all classical . subjects. One while — At, one . 
ix)int. Concerned — Anxious. Sermione — A daughter of Monelaus 
and Helen. She was privately promished in marriage to Orestes. • 
tlie son of. Agamemnon. Birt her father ignorant of this-preengage- 
nient gave her . hand to Pyrrhns out of gratitude to him. 
Hermione, tenderly attached to her consin Orester, looked on 
Pyrrhus with loathing .and' disgnst. According to others she. 
received the addresses of Pj*rrhns with great pleasure and even 
reproached Andromache, his concubine, with stealing his afiectioii 
from l«r. Her .jealousy for Andromache, according to some^ 
led her .to unite, herself to Orestes and destroy Pyrriins. She 
afterwards married Orestes and received the kingdom of Sparta as 
her dowry. What would become of ‘Prohebly becanse 

he was'Claimed by each of the two women Andromache and 


Hermione. Jmportunitiee — Urgent pressing. Yehemenee-^ 
Hmphasis. t jSforc than ordinary — Because the knight recalled his 
personal reminiscences. Tyrrhus his <Avefi«c«tj»p— Pyrrlins’s 
.tlireatening. Here it is seen clearly how the present sign of, a 
positive case, an apostrophe- S, is only an abridgement of the- 
porsonal possessive pronoun which was formerly used after the 
nonn to liavc it in the possessive ease. Dwelt .so losp— Lingered 
so long. Pffrperse— Obstinately bent upon going.in the <lirectiou 
precisely opposite to , the direction you want them to . go in. 
Dramaiie rules— Ganona of criticism which the -author mnst 
observe, eg.i that of preserving the three unities oi Time, Placer 
and Action laid down by Aristotle. 

Unity of .Time means the thing represented must be accom.' 
plisbcd in a single day. Unity of Place means that the scene of ac* 
tion should nothe shifted about from place to place, .Unity of Action 
means tliat no incident or episod irrelevant to the development 
of the play, should he admitted. 


Should your poople^.,Mndersfood—Ct “The next step to. 
OUT refinement atos the introdneing of Italian actors into our 
opera ; who sung their jjarts in their own langnage, at the same 
time that our countrymen jrerformed their in onr native tongiie. 
The king or hero of the play generally flpoke in Italian .antl^Iiis 
slaves answered him in English, ' the lover fi-equently made his 
court and gained the heart of his princess in a language which 
she did not understood 

' . . , ,, ,, ^ * - 

4t length the audience grew tired of understanding half tlie 

■ } and therefore to ease themsclvca entirely of the Jatigue of 
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thinking have so orders if at present that the whole 'opera is 
an unknown tongue.” Spectator no. i5. In this naive question 
of the ‘knight’s, we see the quiet sarcasm and humour charncte‘' 
ristic ot Addison^ Acts — ^Part or division of a drama. 

‘ ■ Page 43» Fell aprauinff—^ell into praising. Asipanaa—' 
The son of Hector by Andromache. See Hector. Menace-^ 
Threat See -Hermione, Chutter of them — Group of them. 
Struciin with them — Sided with them. Orestes — The son of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra'. After Clytemncstra with the help 
of licr adulterer ^gisthtis had murdered Agamemnon,. Orestes, 
saved by a sister Blcetra (called Laodicea by Homci*) was brought 
up by Strophius king of Ph'ocis who had married a sister of 
Agamemnon’s. He was tenderly treated by Strophius and 
educated with his son 'Pylades. "With Pyladcs Orestes contracted 
a friendship 'Which has been well known, all over the world. 
Pjflades was a vorjj sensible man — Tliis remark as every body can 
see hml nothing 'whatever, to . do with the subject they were 
discussing. ' But Sir Eoger like many more talk for the s.ake 
of talking merely and do not much mind if what they say has 
got any sense or. if it pertains to the subject. Wags — Wits. 
People with a turn for lighting upon the rcdicnlous and given to 
making fun of people. Smohe, him — Smoking like Boasting is a 
term for merciless chafiing or redicnling. Captain Sentry. ..elbow 
“Captain Soutry noticed that two or three men with a turn for 
ridicule wore listening attentively to Sir Bogor’s remarks and 
fearing that the knight' should bo mercilessly chaffed by those 
'men, he just pulled hini by his co.at>sleore See. Whuhpered 'iome> 
thing-^'So keep him engag^ •with a view to preventing his, com- 
'Uiition of further absurdities. 

Pa'ge 44. Was glad not done on the stage — Cf : — ^“But among all 
our methods of moving pity or terror there is none so absurd and 
barbarous and what more exposes us to the contempt and ridicule 
of our neighbours than that dreadful butchering of one another 
which is so very frequent upon the English stage.” Spectator no. 
44, which sec for Addison’s opinion on Draraiitic murders. ‘'Look- 
ed as if he saw sotiiolhinff' — Perlipps a quiet satire at the mons- 
ti'ously absurd manner in which tragic actors in a ‘‘mad scene” 

■ stare. ‘ Jostling — Also jostling, means pressing against one 
another as men do in a crowd. • ' ' 

Analysis.— .Sir Boger who has not boon to a play the hast 
twenty years wants to'go and sec one. The “Cohimittee” is wh'^t,. 
hi saw last and he had seen it because he had been abfiui;ecl,. it 
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was good high church comedy. Ho makes enquiries it^^ing 
the Distressetl mother — the new tragedy ; and is vastly satisfied td; 
k;uow that she was -Hector’s widow. Sir Boger is in < some, 
apprehension of being molested,by the Mohawks, by a party of 
whom he fancies he had been ' hunted some time ago. The 
presence of captain Sentry, would assure him. Captain Sentry 
with the’sword which he had used at Steenkirk, the author and 
'Sir>Boger start for the play in Sir Bogeris coach, which has been 
la'tcly repaired. They arrive safely and find comfortable seats. 
(During the play Sir Boger makes quaint remarks on the different 
actors and the author likes his natural critiensm. From 
Andromache’s repelling Pyrrhus addresses Sir Boger is put in 
mind of how hard widows are to manage. Sir Bo^r is a little 
Surprised to find that all the actors speak intelligibly. Ho makes 
a few little mistakes regarding the identities of the personages 
but he soon sets himself right. 

’’ Baring the intervals between the acts when people arc 
'commenting on the play, Sir" Boger strikes in with a jarty 
and makes some remarks not much to the point. His remarks 
'excite the interest of some wags but Captain Sentry saves 
'him from the roasting he would have otherwise* got by 
'keeping him engaged. The party returns home each greatly 
'pleaked with the entertainment. , 

. - StR. EOG-BB AT VATJXHAI»Ii, . 

Page 46, Irregular — ^Not measured. Souiices — Thumping 
-noise. Jnwoeontiy— Simply. .• On the water— By boat. The knight 

pftt staircate — Cf ; — ’'‘When he (the knight) comes into a 

thoiise, he calls'all life servants by their names and' talks all the 
^ay upstairs to a visit*’ Spectator no. 2 . whidi see for a portrait 
bfthe knight Speeuldiing — ^Philosophising. Tho'knight cssonf 
'tially a homely ■ man, liad a wholesome aversion to all sorts of 
philosophy and subtle speculation. Till I had dojie—Till I had 
finished speculating. I found all the...fr{ond—Ci : Goldsmith. • 

• (Children) “gathered round to share the good man’s smile.” 

Besei-ted Village. 

■ ’-I ms IS always a test of the genuineness of the kindness of a 
man. Children always love those who are really kindhearted 
^ ,and avoid tho Opposite Kind of people. Pratit^ grrnsip—Tnma.^ 
^iveai^commmuCTtivo women. A chatterbox. Go8sip*comca film 

».• Ood-sib ; 3od=God and (5t6«kiu, relativc. 5 o tlmt its-orirnrU 
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meaning Was a sponsorj a godmother, or. a godfather. • .From the 
practice of many people- gathering together at a baptism and 
■chattering a good deal, the word has come to mean an, idle, 
tattler as also the act Of idle and trivial talking. .Conn 
/dmice—Conversation. Conference is too big a word for this 
petty-exchange of trival ideas. But to the gossips, their talk 
must be of importance enough to merit the name. There is thus 
a slight irony. • iratcr »?jcn~Boat men. With a icoo^en leg-^Th<t 
man mast have lost his leg and had on one of those wooden legs 
irith the help of which cripples walk. A cork leg also is nsed. , 
page '46. Bata him, — Let him ofE Not insist on' exacting 
from him.”' I wo«W rather Se-..,..,tervieo — Bather than not 
employing a brave man who has anffered in the iinecn's service 
I would engage him ‘even though he' is a • cripple and I should 
have to do with loss service (in, the shape of hard rowing) than 
what I would 'have found if > I ' had engaged- any body else. 
If I vat a lord— K I were a lord, florge— Abig heavy boat, rowed 
generally by eight or twelve rowers. ZtW^—Badge of service, 
showing in whose service the wearer is. I vould not. .. livery— 
would dot engage a single man (that had not lost a limb). Trimmed 
' the 6oaf~BaIanced the boat. Sober «»«— Steady man. Ballast— 
The’ h<avy' weight put into a vessel, in order to keep her steady. 
The principle is of lowering the centrciof gravity and securing 
greater stability of equilibrium so that when slightly displaced from 
its position of equilibrium, it would return* again to its original 
position. History of his right ' leg— Aeeoaxiti ,ot the way which 
led to the loss of his right leg. Triamph of hit heart — Exultation 
' in his heart at the greatness of the English nation. Om EnglisJt 

man three Frenchmen — ^Tho antagonism between Prance and 

England has continued irom time immemorial and the number of 
triumphs the English have had over the Prench 1ms led to this 
boast which is'chminon among Englishmen. Popery — The Boman 
Catholic religion and the ascendency of tlie pope. Fleet — The 
British navy is mid to be the bulwark of the - British Nation. 

England’s maritime supremacy, is well known,- ■ * The Thames 

noblett river— The knight is led into a slight inaccuracy by the 
strength of his enthuriasm. The Thames, especially about London 
4s the dullest, dirtiest and most wretched .looking river in the 

world, London bridge <&o .world— This also is an exaggeration. 

Sevan wonders — (i) The Pyramids of Egypt, (2) The Hanging 
hardens of Babylon; (3) The tomb of.Mausolos, (4) The temple of 
Liana ot .Ephesus, (5,) The Colossius of Bhodes, (6) The statue of 
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2Ieua by Phidias, ( 7 ) Tde PliaroS of Egypt or the palace of Gyrus 
cemented with gold. Jfonoit prejudice — Innocentconvictions. Prejn* 
dice means an unreasoning belief— an opinion that you possess with* 
out enquiring into 'the grounds of it. A prejudice is not necessarily 
a false belief, though it may very' well be so. Cleave — ^Adhere. Trtic 
Engliihman — This word like John Bull is always applied to, an 
Englishman’s failings and prejudices. MetropolU — Capital. Eid 
me obseroe...„^.Templeiar — ^Asked me to obserre what a great 
number of church steeples were seen and how none on the side, 
of Temple bar. Mend the protpeet — Improve the view. , J 

Page. 47* Overflowings — ^Abnndance. Humanity — ^A keen sense 
of sympathy with and love for liis fellow beings. Oone a good 
way — Had a considerable indnence. Forbear — ^Help; restrain. 
T TeBclitn ir— -Going after public women, Ribald ry— ^rosa lan- 
guage. ~ Shock ed — Disgusted. Face of magistracy — ^A grave face 
that becomes a magistrate. Vagrant — Vagabonds. Fragraney — , 
The fact of their being pervaded wtih sweet scents. Walls — The 
paths along which people walk. Mahometan Paradise — ^According 
to the conception of the jMahomedans, Paradise is a spot aboun- 
ing in all delights that minister to the senses. Coppice — A group 
of trees forming a wood bower. Aviary — ^A bulding or a portion 
of a building netted off or a large cage designed for, the' keeping 
of birds. Prom Lat. o»iari*<*=pertaining to birds ; a bird. 
Nightingale — A bird as much in requisition in love affairs and 
love songs as the Bulbul is in the Persian loves. By tJse music — 
While listeuning to the singing. Most — A lady weaming a mask 
to disguise herself. Wanton — ^Lewd ; loose. Hung beef — Corned 
or cured beef. jShKcy— ImperKnent. Going to make some ira 
pertinent remark. Emphasised. Psremptmyr— Authori- 

tative. Animadvert upon — ^Bemark upon. jSitciHnpcfj— Disreput- 
able women. 

Analysis : — ^The author one day while in his study, heir^^ 
some noisy thumpings on the door, followed by an enquiry after 
the door is opened, about the philosopher. By his cheerful voice 
Sir Boger is reco^ised, who in a moment gather all the children 
in the house round him and is engaged in a conversation with the 
landlady wlHn^eart he has already won. Prom the staircase the 
knight reminds the author of a promise to visit theJpring gardenV 
They issue out and take a boat. Sir Boger purposely choosing a 
man with a wooden leg from his fondness «f for people who had 
suffered in Her Majesly’s ser\dce. TJie waterman, on the journey . 
is made to relate how he lost his leg and in consequence the story , 
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i.battle o^ie HAgiie « told. . Rogci^Ht>^i_qrtit(Mivftn-en- 
jw^^^^v^dihiug. Eu^islT^ncl pronounces , a single 
EngliBljmau .equal to tlirw Frenchmen as also the Thames the 
noWest river in fch^Jjwwf ‘ the London bridge tlm first wonder 
witli several other remarks truly English, 

Sir Eoger remarks the scarcity of church steeples on the Temple- 

bar side. ■ ' ' ' ' 

■ SAccoi’ding to his usual benevolent custom of salntiong every 
passerby Sir Roger salutes the people that pass by and meet^hvitU 
Thama ribaldry, from a^p^ty^^omigjnon. The knight after- 
hia-first shocl3ia-in5i^i&it ahdmnciifbers tho magistrate. 

howcr8^remin(l8 one of tlve^tahometan paradise. Sir Roger la 
reminded of an avia^ of Nightingales at home and falls to talk- 
ing of Nightingales and love. -A mask interrupts his thought by 
a request to take wine with her, whom he sends about hot businoss. 

They take a ref reshments in tho shape of “hung beef and Burton 
ale,” the remnants oj^tho food being sent to the waterman with 
wooden legs. ’ 

* ,?ho y ^t um^: ^ plc ^cdjtnd the knight •feeKng-'eallod— iipofi, 
as a^jusJico^of’clie poiOT^ make some remarks about tho morals of 
th£rtaco leaves after tolling tho f'mistress of tho house who sat 
ftf^rthe har’’j that ho would- he better jiloascd “if there were 
more nightingales and fewer strumpets.” 


DEATH OF Sm ROGER. 

. Pag6 49. '/S'caatbiy— Perceptibly or considerably. Aviated 
—Grieved ; pained, / qttcsliou not but— I do not doubt that, 
^iwpeiico— Uncortaiuty. Lit it means a state of hanging. ' J Promo l- 
irnf aw address — Supporting. rennin (] — Writing. Puriictilar — 
Detail. SbJ/m Aonoa)*— 'Redounding to tlic honour. Several eir- 
eumtanm aM(i.,.8i{cnoo— Several details and pavticnlara, which 
the others omit to mention. . Circumstances was frequently used 
for details. ,Cf : Milton. 

( “Tell me the sum, the ciroumstancos later.” — Samson Agoni8te.s. 
Jbtt icas — ^ThLs is the butler’s grammar. .VeHnwcAo/y— Sad. 

\ Page BO. lJ7to loved..,.., we loved ... — Sudden transition 
from the third to the fitbt person. Tiiis is a kind of mistake 
Indians are liable to making. Soejuulwc done— See that her rigjiti 
were preserved. irroK/ft'd— Iliirt. ItaaglUcJf Kfomf/o/i— Jnoliiiatiou 
to cat roast beef. Sirloin-^It, tlie riclicst portion of beef., Lvjhten'^ 
6 - 
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ing hefore to> the last fliskcring of a ’Candle 

before it goes ' out. ' 2V7J«»e«t— Habitation. Fre%ze-^'A kind of 
tliick rough cloth. 'Moving zight — ^Affecting sight. Gomminiing-' 
Ftaising.' Paremptoriig artui^Perhaps the butlier meant positive* 
ly said. Even now it would make .meaning as peremptory means 
■authoritative.) 

page 61. Ee madt a good end— THei in peace of mind. Fall 
i»-The black cloth 'Which" covers the coffin. Ekatg hearU — ^Sad 
and ' sorrowful hearts; (The exact opposite light is used for glad 
or merry). JirwAod Aiwtjqy of tAc — ^Wished that he miglit 

find happiness in the enjoyment of the estate. Quit rent — ^Bcnt' 
paid by the freeholder or copyholder of n manor in discharge or. 
acquittance of their services. Mahet much of thoae — ^Treat them' 
with great consideration. It would have gone to your heart — It 
would have moved yon very deeply. Carrier— postal system 
as we see now, existed at the time and packages used "to be carried 
by carriers going regularly round •with their cart. 

'■! Page 52 . Aetg of Parliament — Shows how the stout knight 
remembered the disputes they had had and he wanted to convince 
Sir Andrew of his errors by presenting him with a copy of the 
acte of parliament in which Sir Andrew might read for himself 
and learn the laws of the country. 

■ ' • SuBiinaTy' A piece of illncws reaches the author which 
afflict him considerably add which will pain his readers too. Sir 
Boger ufdead. According to theacconnt of a whig opponent of Sir 
Boger, his death resulted from a cold caught wliile he was warmly 
promoting on address of his own penning. But accounts, both 
from' the "parson and captain Sentry, make no mention of it 
though they furnish many particulars ' all doing credit to the 
good old knight. A letter 'from the butler however furnishes 
details which the^othors bad overlooked and this letter is given 
in full. The butler with genuine feeling and bad grammar writes 
to the author, whom he addresses as “Honoured Sir” that the 
knight had caught a cold at the last country sessions but that was 
while he was there to see justice done to a widow and her child 
who had been -wronged by a neighbouring gentleman. The' first 
alarming symptom^ the knight had shown ■was the loss of his 
roastbeef appetite. A kind letter from “the widow” had seemed 
to revive the knight for a short time, but this only “proved xu 
li^^fig>'M?y.° .^^h -> y The knight had left his mother’s^^^ 
the widowandl^acies and pensions to the servant as well 
< .as handsome gifts to the parson and to all of his friends. It is said' 
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titat iMttey ' has Been' left for the constrnction' of w steeple to 
CovetlP church. The knight made a good end and' had wished' 
Captain Sentty the next heir, foy of the estate; 

All the Books bad been feft to- the author. 

, > The butler also gave intimation of a book following By the 
carrier for presentation to Sir Andrew. This proved to be the 
acts of Parliament which was sent probably to convince Sir Andrew 
of 'his mistake on the points which he had dfeputed with* Sir Koger. 

- As a 'monrning to his parish-, he had left a frieze coat to every 
> and a riding, hood' to every womans because it* was a rainy 
day on which ho made- his wilL^ He has left rings and mourning 
•tO’ every friend alsoi 


TBTAlr OP THE DBAD Iir BEASOIT. 

Page 55. Dead in rcaton — Dfead' -in mind; People whose 
minds are inactive as' those of the dead— therefore people who 
reasonably speaking are dead. Chair' of Judicature — Chair of 
of judgement. To opeil the jpu^oge—Tb intimate the purpose. 
'7rh{chrtended..l,.^plantttion — The object of the sessions was made 
out to be; Penons dead in foir— Persons who hawforfeited their 
lives by the Taw. '.A murderer’s life forexnraple is forfeit by law, 
stin his execution is required;- So a man’s life may life might 
fre forfeit by -reason and this' court had met' to pass the-sen’tence of 
death upon him. Upholden — Supporters, <J Indictment.— A ccub^ 

tion. T^iek wa$ in the tubttance — ^The pnrport-of which ■was. Jsm 
Jieart — ^Elvil disposition. Put to-dcath-rKilling is the term' still 
for conquest in love,<Eead: on.- Amorous— Pertaining to- Jove. 

Page 56:. continued' in. Construed tO’ he— intcr-^ 

'prett^ to be. Intermen t — ^Biirial.- 'Whereas Mrs. Eeboeca.,.Piobeeea 
i — In » mocking tone of formality such as is usually practised in 
courts, is made -out the diargeu The substance is that :by the 
.use of a ‘‘certain kind” of objectionablo rustniment called a look- 
ing glass-and aJsc by the'use-of certain articles of dross and by 
the practice of movements of the eyes- and fiice . beside,, the said 
Kebeccar'had “killed” a number' of young men. She still went, on 
practising her ’evil ■ways.' The court,- according to former edicts 
must consider the'life she was living ns dbatlr (in reason) and 
therefore application is made for permission to bury her. 

’The author Wants us'to know that'thc life of a young woman 
who lives for the sole purpose of making con'qucsfs'iii lOtCis death 
'intellectually and morally. ' - ' ' 
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‘ Hummity—VitY: To dupo$e...marria{lc~To get married.' 
fSAo gaul....„dead—Tlto lady defends' herself this -way.* She' 
had really pracbised all • the arts mentioned but it was for 
the purpose of getting ' married and not from a senseless' 
Bpirit'o'f frivolity which would argue her want of reason and 
bring home the charge of “death in reason.” Besides the charge 
itself made her out as killing others rather than dead hersclfi so* 
she could not bo sentenced to be buried. Stated ; put 

forward. The ca:pro«*»ejw...,..irordi«— The OKpressions such as “I 
die for &c." mentioned in the love letters were mere words void 
of any rignificancy 1. e. when it' was stated that a person was 
dying for her, he was not dying at all or anything like it. Made 
their esoape — from her toils ceased to bo in love with her. Pitied 
— On account of their distress in loving without hope of a love in ' 
return. Believed— In their declaration of love. As a proof of her 
"bona fide practise of her charms for the lawful purpose of gaining 
.a hvisband, .she urges that she had been ready to marry any of 
those men who declared themselves dying for her, but these men 
had always withdrawn as soon as they found tliat she was inclin* 
cd tq love them in return. The whole of Bebc^’s defence .can. 
thus be put clearly in the form of qiiestions and answers. 

, Q,-, "Why did you frivolously and heartlessly live merely for 

the sake of potty triumphs in love ? 

I A. 1 did not do .so. I exerdsed my charms for the legitimate 
■object of gaining a husband. 

Q. But if so, why did you not take a, husband. 

' A." Because the men who professed love were all insincere. 

.They held on only so long as I resisted, when, I was inclined to 
listen to them they all .withdrew. 

The author intends to state in plain language that it is lawfnl 
for a woman to exorcise her charms if it is done for the purpose of 
gaining a husband. Heartless conguettry alone is reprehensible. 

. Settle the meaning Io»o~Atpresent the words convey no real 

representation of the facts of the case. "I die" is said too lightly. 
The precise meaning of it the degree of signifioancy in it requires 
to be determinned definitely. Air of innoeenoe — Appearance' of 
gttilelessnesB. . Gained credit — Obtained credence or belief in, her 
statements. Standing rule— A rule for all occasions. Billet— 
Hote ; a letter. Batl—Security for the appearance for trial of an 
nccuseil person. MainprUe — ^‘‘The write of mainprise ; manucapiio 
is a writ directed to the Sheriff .(either general ly,,wlien any man 
■-h^ been inipriboned ’for a bailable offence and. bail , hath been 
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rcCiiseil, or wlion tlio ofTencc or canso of conimitnient i» 

ndt properly liailablc bolow) commanding him to take sureties for 
the prisoheW appearance ^ usually called mainpernors and to set 
•him at large.” — Blahione. Comment Bk. iii Ch. 8. 

Page S7.' Admirers — Lovers. ZZcurf—Hcading or charge, vis. 
that of tising the' words “I die for you” ■without moaning anything 
'serious. To be his own 7iahd — ^To bo in his own writing. I/o took 
Taking snuff was very prevalent among the fashionable 
'‘**bc.aus”8 of the time.’ And a srtuff-box was manipnlatcd by a 
Jg^ntlcman, along with his cane in much the same manner as the 
fans were manipulated by the ladies (for a humorous account of 
•which by Addison see Spectator no 102 ). Taking a pinch of 
siiuff gracefully was accounted an accomplishment. Taking snuff 
Served also the same purpose .as that of the present day cigar or 
cigariTjtto. The man’s taking a pinch of snuff in a ftnnikin manner 
as wo can well imagine him doing expresses the utmost degree 
of nonchalance, a total disrespect for the conrt at>d an utter in- 
difference to the indiement. A present day man lightening his 
'habbaua with great care or carefully rolling npa pinch of Mary- 
land into a delicious cigarrctto would convey somewhat the sanjo 
imprSssion. Accusation teas readiinf — The charge was being made 
out' 1/ ho were not a dead man — ^Ho had said “I die” therefore 
<he miist h.avc been de.ad when brought up to trial. •• There is lalso 
•a subtler meaning,' Addison never had for thosc.x the esteem, the 
‘respect and the tenderness which his friend Steele possessed in an 
eminonf degree. "We can therefore understand Addison saying 
‘almost “flowon earth eould you bring yourSelf to say “I die for 
‘you” to a lady if you arc not altogether worthless .and deed in 
reason'?” Did not kno\o,.;...method—C[ : — “the expressions^., 
were become more woiaJs” and “settle the meaning of the words 
•“I die” in letters of love the preceding page." 'ircoybiffm? of his 
parts — ^Weakness of his .intelligence. For example's sake — For the 
sake of my dignity or position — an example as I would bo to others. 
./SenicTicc— Order for punishment. lF«r;»tK|7 — From the pnnish- 
ment which yon will suffer others will take warning. Want of 
wit — Want of wisdom. Wit originally meant wisdom as scon in 
:“WitcnagaTnot.” A. S. IFiVaa.wns to know. • Beat his ‘snujf’box — 
Tap his snuff-box. An action signifying groat coolness and iin- 
pitdence. f Fri/thoo—^lt is an nbridgement of “I prJiy thee.” Bower 
. ‘of life and d^dth — the aulh'irity to condemn one to death. WIuU 
'a j)o.v — Fox was a meaningless word usetl in oaths. “A iwx on thee” 
'.meant like a “miirraui on thee” the same thing as the modern 



“Confound you” or “damn you’^ doM. “What a pox has thou &b.'^ 
.•would be equivalent to modem “What the. devil ha've you 
This pox matt TWt be confused •with the pox in small-pos, chickeur 
pox &c. Jst^poto thorv«(yddgi,.JiB\ — suppose you -wonld like a 
nfan to keep silent in tbe company of the women he loves, l^ote 
that "would” always implies an dement of nking. “Thou wouTdst 
have” is the same as “you' would like toha'vre.”' Mittrets — ^Lady 
love ; sweet heart. The word has- deteriorated ' in meaning, and 
,now means a woman in keejung. Breaking a Jest telling a lie — ; 
•Thanks to an improvement of monslily. men see now, though 
many do not even now that a lie is not to be tolerated even in 
jest. Stiffiramp — contemptuous epithet meaning perhaps u- 
.puritanical good for nothing. S'ote. Bishop Hurd ascribes all 
that “pert rhetoric” to Steele. Insipid — ffilly ; foolish. IProperly 
•tasteless and pointless In the midst of hit elagitenee — In the 
middle of the speech which he ■was deHveringwith such eloquence. 
JSoticB tbe irony in “eloqnenctf* in “insipid** teik. StPRedend — 
.Bead and inert as a pie^ of atones Upon whifdt he...dead — ^This 
•a sly hit of the author’s at the class of trifi'ers who draw inspiror 
tion from, the snuff-hox 1 and are as nothing, speechless annihila-' 
■ted if they are deprived of their snnff-box. J2ti«'~Healthy f well- 
preserved and hearty. . . , .* 

Page 5S, . OrscKWe-^Trustworthy.- gave 

eridence; Bleated tAe,..tat»or»— Notice how all the world restsrtr 
ed to cafes and inns and taverns. Canteid}ary tale — ^Befering to 
the famous work of Chaucer’s. Seatandblgdnterrvpted — ^Intermpt- 
ed in {Hmper time. Arrest of Jad^ement—BavcBO or*, delay in or 
total cessation of the sentence. ■ Beld certain; lands.t.lifb — Since 
the young man held the lands and he, held ■ them by , or inconse- 
quence of the old gentleman’s life, the old gentleman could not he 
dead.' Tlie old man had not always been useless and thus ‘'dead 
in . reason." He Iiad at one time at least been useful and had 
acquired some land which the young gentleman held. Moment — 
Importance. Moment and importance are botlt used ironically. 
At pig — GramMing. Toasting — Drinking to {he helth of or in 
honour of. A coxcomb s^mirably. brought out 'as any body 
acquainted •with the manners of young gentleman ■wi^ more 
money than brains, can see. . 

Pugs 59. The old man., Jiyog — The old man had 'died “in 
reason" from the moment, he ceased to be usefully employed. 
77iof he dspnr led... death —The usual inscription for a- real burial 
•'would have been, “he departed &c.. Jm h/c," but he had never lis cA 
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•Since lie was never usefully occupied so it is tlie 25th year of liis 
death “in reason.” ^Criminalty,. .authors — Those authors "who 
never produce anything really ■worth reading are dead in reason. 
Still feon t— Born dead. Such works ns had, never at any time,, 
since their production found readers. Others — Other authors. 
Their life-iimc — "When they had their fhcultica about them and 
could ' and did make use of them. Sprightly issuo — Lively off- 
springs. Sad given proofs 0/ their death — Had proved their total 
uselessness. Posthumous— Born, after the death of the hither. 
Children — Of&pring — literary productions. Boro tio...brethern— 
No ways rcsomblcd-in nature, in art, skill or beauty the earlier 
compositions -of the same author. Fathers, ..progeny— authors of 
productions both good and bad. Progeny is offspring. The last 
— production. Live child — Something with life in it ; some read- 
able 'matter. Amputation — Gutting off. Hortified — ^Diseased. 
Su pei aHXw atarf—Peiishioncd o& 3 Defunct Statesmen — Statesmen^ 
whose work in politics had long since Tjeop -forgotten. Decimated 
—Decapitated.' Indiferently — ^AH alike. JRepriavo—A short res. 
pite.iJtjffe«M««tio?t— Sprin^ng back to life '** 0. if they produced 
anything useful. J Adjourned— Bkmhsod it for the time. Hand- 
^mc exeution — A handsome list of those to bo excuted. Notice 
the satire in “secret satisfactions” at a handsome list of excutions. 

‘ IT. B. The Tattler mentions that “Sir Richard Steele joined 
in this -paper.” Bishop Hurd remarks that “tiio story of Mrs. 
Pindust may have been Steele’s; The rest if not written was 
tohehed’ by Mr. Addison.” - - 

‘ Summary The chair being taken Mr. Lillie the clcrK 
rcadsa declaration ufj-he object of tbc court, purporting ■ tlikt the 
court was • for the iirial of the dead in rcason^Iiko other court 
■which sit to pass sentence on people whose life is forfeit by the law.' 

‘ Pirstacensed is Mrs. Rebecca Pindust, charged with killing 
ybnngmen by the practice of her charms, and this having her 
life forfeit; the sociefiy of upholders claim order for her interment. 

■ Rcbe<^ admits the charge of -exorcising her charms, but it was 
defensible as she had done so for the lawful purpose' of finding a 
husband. That she had found ’none was due to the insincerity of the 
men,wlio had- professed love for her^ilTho mea'ning of the term “I 
die for you” in love letters should bo clearly and precisely defined. 

Mrs. Pind^t?8,air of itinocenco gains her credence. She is 
acquitted. A ‘standing rule Is issued making marriage compulsory 
accordihg'to tlie will of the woman for a man who tells her that 
he was dying for her. 
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The next nccused is n lover of Mrs. Rebecca’s, on a clmr'ge ‘ of 
having frivolously lold her that he died for her, without intend*, 
ing to marry her. , : 

f This man behaves with the utmost noiig^alance, does not pay 
the slightest respect to the court and denies altogether it right to 
judge in love affairs. This elegant bmuic plays with his siuifT-box* 
and continues in a pert strain till he is deprived of his source of ■ 
inspiration — his shuif-box-is struck speechless and falls down de.ad. 

, The next accused .wa?a healthy and hearty old man of sixty 
who divided all his tim^ (between ten in the morning when he* 
woke and ten at nigjft) between playing with his cat, smoking and 
eating and talking .of a certain mistress Frances a former sweet, 
heart of his, both at homo and in riie tavern. On being Qnestioned 
ho ^ras going to relate the story of^adani Crances again when an 
opportune iuterruptiou occurred by the entrance of a young man 
who played for an arrest of judgement in the old man’s case as .he, 
himself held some lands by the oldman’s life. This young man 
too is included in the indictment and on examination proves to 
spend his time in quite ns important pursuit as the old man — 
idividing his time between idly lotmging by the window, washing^ 
.bis teeth, dressing, dining, gambling and toasting young women 
whom he had never conversed with. They are both sentenced to 
be buried the first with the inscription that ‘‘the old man died in 
j 689 and was buried in the year 1709” and the young man "de- 
X>arted this world in the twenty fifth year of his deatli,” 

The next class of criminals were authors in prose and verse. 
Those who had produced still-born work wore immediately sen- 
tenced to be buried. So were others who had produced some live 
issue but bad given proof of their death subsequently. For the 
producers of a mixed progeny, they were spared death if they, 
proved their last offspring to be- live born but were maimed of 
limbs and granted a reprieve of a year with the promise of a par- 
don if they produced somethiug quick in the meantime. This was 
also done to a crowd of saperauuuated benchers of inns and courts, 
defunct statesmen &c. ' > 

A multitude was left to bo examined when the court rose on 
.account of lateness and the judge adjourned “secretly” delighted 
rfith the handsome execution. 

TRIAL OF THE PETTICOAT. J 

Pago 60. Procaedmg— Carrying on the trial. Cause of Petit- 
'—A moustvous fashion of wearing Petticoat of alarmingly. 
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largo circumtercncca Imd como into fasliion. Tho nntlior who 
always watched for the faults and foibles of his acquaintances and 
tried to correct them by -his mild and good natnred 'satires, 
means to ' try the wearers, of tho offending kind of petticoats. 
CritAxml—vi tho way of being a \fea.tOT of tho kind of petticoat. 
Pctppc«'#/io?r--This was also an institution much affected by tho 
ladies of the time and Addisou speaks against it more than once. 
Talm 1 ^— Arrested. Tho court uses technical terms of tho police. 
Standing nt the strict — See tlic line after the next for the reason. 
-CfoncotM*#*!— Gathering. Jurg cf matrons — A jury consisting of 
married women. Ang private reason...potticoat — Any secret 
reason why she could not appear with decency, without her patti- 
' coat. The author means if she were eneientc she would require 
the swelling petticoat to disguise her condition. 

No polite author would think of introducing such indelicate 
idc.as in hia work in the projent day. But in Addison’s time, wit 
lay almost wholly in indecency and immoral talk so that Addison 
too the must polished of them all has written things which a 
modern taste would condemn. 

teas tnanaged,„diiN!retion--'Ser condition was ascertained 
by the jury of matrons in a .delicate manner. Eneum^ 
iranccj— Heavy useless appendages which obstructed Jier rao%’e- 
ments. Little enoagh—ln size -small enough. Engine^ A con* 
trivance or machine. The machine was an arrangement 
Bimilar to that of the arms or ribs in an umbrella, so that the' 
patticoat could be stretched on it, like the cloth which is stretched! 
on an umbrella. Loisarelg swreg — Delibei’atoly inspect the whole 
thing. •'Proper— True. 'Dimensions — Size. 

Bagb’ 8L Expanded. i7wcr»6erf...c»rcfc— Expanded 

80 largely forming a big circle. Drutked upon mg /<rcc— Brushed 
my face ; touched my face. Fersori, that belonged to the peliieoat 
— Notice the humour. Wo say that a garment belongs to a person' 
and not that a person belongs to a garment. When we say how- 
ever an article of dress holougs to a person We understand that 
the owner hM some control over his or her property. This mona* 
trously' big petticoat, could scarcely be controlled by its wearer, 
, it would. on. the contrary control her so the - author saya 
‘•the person that belongetl to the petticoat.” Crock — A little stool. 
Own yoarjtff/— Admit yourself. Inhabitant of the garment — Wo 
usually talk of the inhlvbitant of a house. Inhabitant may mean' 
wearer. But we get a more ' humorous by considering that she is 
called the inhabitant of the garment, because it is a world too largo 

7 
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for her. Example made'of Oondemned in manner wliich should*' 
teach others to condemn it. Burly — Pat. Quality — ^Bank ,, position.. 
Kept out of it — ^Had not 'used' it. Looh little — Literally as also, 
figuratively. She va's not made^.teometi — ^If slie gave np - wearing ’ 
it people' will fancy that her mental constitution was difibrcht, 
from theirs. Give great allonanee — Grant a large amo\mt of in> . 
dnlgence. 1 ahoays gite...faiJiim — always make some concession*' 
to the women and allow tliem a good deal of indulgence in all 
matters concerning the fashion of the day i. e., when I would hold 
a man inescusahle for doing a silly or unreasonable thing me'rdy 
because it is the fashon of the day, I would hold a woman much' 
less inexcusable, under similar circumstances. Yest — Garment ; 
dress. Dravni up hy a pulley — Shows how heavy it was. Ample'^ 
— Large.’ Canopy — Awning or covering. 

, , Page 62. Silken rotunda — round awning made of silkV 
Cupola — Dome. Popular cry — Cry of the poeple. Popular by it- 
self means favoured by the people. Amuered the oyecitbns— Met' 
the objections and refuted them. Strength — of argument. Power- 
ful arguments. SaZ tdiVy— Importance. They overcame the obj^,‘ 
tions by advancing against it arguments of weight and force., 
Kxpatiatedr-^Dvrelt at length. Florid — Litrally flowery ; ornament- 
al. iZ«rra«flf«ei— Speeches. Set of— Embellish. Furbelow—Iiatfi^^ 
a carious word. Gowns are furbelowed for ornament. , Peribdi 'l 
eal eentenceg — Periods are stops. Periodiwl sentehces are long 
sentences with many pauses and stops, hence involved 'Complex and" 
compound sentences, ^ppoiing tehat ought to he This in mani- 
festly , absurd. However well governed a state may be, all its sub'-l 
ject would not and could not wear the saine kind of clothes. This 
is only a sarcasm levelled at the visionerics who prattle of a per- 
fect equality in every point, amongst all the individuals. And. 
what oould aot...yaar«— This improvement of the woollen manufic: 
tnre would liave besides others, the predigious advantage of humb- 
ling France— which is always an object greatly wished for, by the 
English. A hit at the national antipathy towards France, /ri/o 
the vault — Towards tlie awning above. 

Page 63. Greenland traefe— Whale-fishing is carried on in the 
Greenland seas. Acerna— Come. Gently ZouoAcd— Mildly and deli- 
cately hinted. 0;iwi7dt«c»«— TJnmanageableness. Ineinuatad-^ 

Gave to understand indirectly. Preeerve.,.familm— By 
the chastity of women. lj'b«fd have wrot^Ai— Would have had 
great effect. Few yean of peaee-So that the resources of the 
country crippled by the late war, might .strengthen,' • Prejudice-^ 
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Harm. Hcrtfnl to tUoir' interest, fjaid out— Spent. In tccnrity 
—In safety, * Oivc d ckcoh to matrimony — ^Abolish the institution 
of marriage. ,If all the ad\'ahtagbs of a married life can be secured 
■without tuarriagC} of course this would tend to bo the cohse- 
queuecs.. Vmnen of portom of qmlity — Maids or attendants of 
women of rank. Cattl gowns — Cast off gowns— those left off ns too 
old for use. Bttchram — A kind of cloth, inserted between two folds 
tif an ordinary 'clothi' to make the part stiff and appear thick. 
Sfindry — Various > several. 

■ Page 64. A /o^mtwre— Something oonfisea^ or appro- 
priated by the law or by a court as an article not fit to be in 
the possession of the owner. jPi7/Ay— Dirty. Lwre—Qain. The 
judge did not want it for his own benefit. Ganiiturcs — Orna- 
ments. jDiVcartf— Disown } condemn; J would not...sae — If I 
' condemn this unnatural article of dress, people must not fancy 
that I condemn becoming ornaments for the ladies. Poured— n 
profusion. “Not exat. He might have said ‘such an abnn- 
dance’ . or better stilt, because more simply so many charms and 
Sfracc*.”— Bp. Hurd. Finished— hloni beautifully and artistically 
made.' Perreri— ChaitgCi Fomantic creature— Kot one given to 
romantic dreams, but one wlio ought tobosurroundod by romance. 
Emhdlithmmt — Adornment.' Cettsummaie— The most finished. 

Bp; Hurd remarks- that “the inmitablc ease and gaity of 
hnmonr in this paper, occupies' the mind so much, tliab oiio 
passes -it over, without odverting, almost, to the extreme purity 
of the expression.” 

‘ , SummaTy The court sits for the trial of petticoats, A 
j^irainal apprehended while leaving the puppet-show is on for 
Atrial. • She can not enter on account of the largeness of the cir- 
cumference of her petticoat. A jury of matrons having decided 
-that ' there is nothing in her condition, requiring the cover 
of the swelling petticoat.' Sho is stripped of it and brought 
into court,' ' 

An arrangement likc thc ribs of an umbrella had been ordered 
* by the court— on which to stretch out the petticoat in order to 
examine its dimensions. The petticoat being stretched is too big 
for the hall. ’ • - , - 

On enquiring for the “person that belonged to the garment’’ a 
- bcautifnl yonug girl is pointed^ She is interesting as well as sensi- 
ble. , She says she is herself dissatisfied with the petticoat and 
would be glad to see" it made an example of. She had been led 
into using it simply because every body else used it and sbe looked 
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insignificant and small beside tbem. The court is pleased Trith 
ber defence.-' i < ■ 

The petticoat is ordered to be 'draTrn tip by a pulley -to the 
ceiling where it forms a canopy — & silken rotunda resembling the 
cupola of St. Paul’s. i ' ..i 

. TJie cqpsel for the defence is called in. They meet with great 
force and- strength of argument the popular outory against it'— 
barrauguing in fiorid - style- and long periodicel sentences. . The 
great advantage to the English woolen trade is urged. The present 
petticoat requiring >mach more cloth would according to calcula- 
tions^ i increase the demand thirty fold. Such a ptogress made in 
the wollen trade would humble France in a few years. 

J .The second argument put forth is the immense impetus to the 
rope-maker’s trade from the increased demand for cordage required 
in stiffening up the drapery. , , . , 

I A third plea was the improvementof the Greenland tirade from 
a growing demand for whale-hones. 

• They also delicately hinted that the unwildincss and heaviness 
of the dress rendered the honour of families securer. < 

, 1 These arguments almost persuaded the Judge to senction its 
existence when the increased expense of fathers and husbands .de- 
cides him to condemn it. Women would have no money to put in 
their pocket clothes. Besides, the s^l- 

ing petticoat virgins might servo- -'as~jv 

tomptSrtion^Xi} ~lhsiu i audj^tho institution . of ' marrige > might bo 
abolished. ^ 

In answer, to the petitions produced ^ the defence the Judge 
showed one from the- ladieV women, complaining that they noWi 
never get their ladieV cast off dresses— these .being tom into strips 
to serve in stiffening up the new fashioned petticoats. 

For these various, rrasons the petticoat is declared a forfdtnre. 
Jt is to be sent to.a widow gentlewoman to fnrqish petticoats ,to 
her five daughters and the remainder to be cut tip into various 
pthor articles of dress some fox the judge’s own use. 

. The judge by no means condemns dresses and ornaments fori 

women, though he protestligainst these monstrosity. Women—. 

BhouTd also have the most 

pcAutiful things that aii; can' supply. 

■ ‘ furs .and feathers, rarest shells from the 

SerS. neither can. nor will 
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, .TBIAIi OF T]^ -WINEBBEWEBS. ' r . . 

Page 66; Fraferjifty— Brotherhood. Chj/mioal-^Tia same 
hs chemical." * Chemical operator wo^ild mean praclieers of 
ohemistiy. But here the anther means rather men ■who ■worh ' as 
mysterions'changes in comxmunda as chemistry does. Dark retire- 
•ment$ — ^I)ark<places of concealment. Myttcrm — Mysterious pro- 
ceedings. Subterraneous — ^underground. iSub asunder and: Terra— 
ground ‘or > the earth. Transmigration — ^Transference- from one 
place to ‘anpther. - -Under the streets of London the choicest 
French wines are manufactured. It would seem thoreforo they 
'cause the wine' to be , transferred from France to- England. Of 
course th^e are only-imitations and not really the Frencli' wines. 
Transmigration may mean also change from one form to another. 
These “subterraneous ’ philosophers” as would be brought out 
later on, cleverly change by drugs and colouring matters, one 
hind of liquor to another. Incantations — Spells and charms. Used 
satirically on account of the extent of the change they can work 
in these ‘liquors — as if they are impossible without spells and; 
charms. Ohoicest — Ztarest and most precious. ■ Bordeaux — The 
wine of that name. Sloe — Blackthorn also called rarely Blacktliorn 
May; Its leaves are used to adulterate tea. Sgueeze Bordeaux out 
a sloe — Got a decoction out of sides which they can pass of as 
Bordeaux. ' •Ghan^>agne.,.applo — Champagne (pronounced Sham- 
pane^ is made from grapes. The 'wine made from ■ apples is Oidar. 
These’ men can pass off Cider os Champagne. The ripening grape..^ 
thorn — Note the pun on the word thorn. Blatdcthorag are used 
for a decoction which passes off as Bordeaux which is made from 
grapes. Turn a planiation.^.vinegards — Can make the produce of a 
Ploutatiou' of Northern' hedges- pass off as the produce of a 
■vineyard. Adopts — Skillful jKople. Windbrovers — ^This is a curious 
term. > Brewing is the name given to the distilling of such thing 
as malt, Barley Hops &o., to form -Whiskey, beer &o.' Wine is marie 
from ,tho juices of fruits 'by f ermontion — ^wine proper ‘ being made 
from tho juice of the grape. [Indian students should note that’wine 
' is not the general name for all intoxicants.} Thus there can liot be 
a term, like- wine-brewing. But brewing has a secondary meaning 
of decocting or preparing or making up. Taking brewing in this 
sense “Wine brewing” would mean decocting some liquor •■which 
is (passed off as) wine — whieb'is precisely what the author wants 
us to imderstand. ■ These men were 'not 'propor nianufacturevs of 
wine — they wore 'only' wine-brewers. Injury, .do o*M<om«^These 
articles being sold.as wiuc there is' lessor demand [or genuine 
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wines and the customs duties which the importeys of these^ 
genuine wines would have paid 'is lost to the government 
...to ftodtefrr-These adulterations used, are often unhealthy and 
produce various diseases. Sundry — Several. Invisible teofkman-— 
This trade ^ing dishonest the men en^ged in is of course try. 
to keep out of sight. Ferret them o«(— Ferrets are small animals 
(about fourteen inches long) very clever at driving a rabbit out 
of.its hole. To ferret out, comes from that, to mean driving one 
out of a hole as a ferret does a rabbit. Ifttgaeine—A large store. 
Used especially of ammunition. 

Page BB.JZaid in — Stored up.J corrupted. Palate 

— ^Taste. A man “never pieads...eoncemad — A man pleads most 
strongly when he pleads for the defence of his own property or' 
for the assertion of his own rights. Inflamed — Swelled ; increased. 
Bills of mortality — Death list. Pustled ike ooUege...cvre — The 
adulterated drinks had brought on diseases which were quite un- 
known and the treatment of which was beyond the skill of even 
the, collie of phyaician8.y( 7AoZ»g«— Cholic pains. A very painful 
kind of disease in which from the stomach upwards the chest and 
sides'seem to bo racked with pain.«(3 fi^rtwM — Sick or bilions head- 
ache.. A periodical headache attended with vomitting. One teho had 
boa$ted...idleHess — The claret was an adulterated specimen of it. 
It was BO very bad in its effect that it could bring on . the gout 
upon even healthful men &c. Bemember that Addison always 
almtri at teaching through these papers. Teaching in> a pleasant 
and easy. way. was Addisonis object and. we: should remember 
what he himself said about it. ‘'It was said of Socrates” he tells ns 
"that he brought philosophy down from heaven to inhabit among 
men ; and I shall be ambitious to have it said about me that I 
have brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges to dwell in club's and assemblies at tea tables and in 
coffee houses.” It is for this reason, therefore, we should try to 
find out the lesson each paper conveys. This sentence means for 
instance — ^Many people through wealth and luxury ruin their 
health by idleness. Tlien a little drinking gives them the gout.. 
Great show of reason— Extreme plausibility. Prejudice which these-. 
... 0 ^ 0 — injury that has been done to the brains of the English. A. 
proof of thedisorded intellect of the nation is found in the pamplets ' 
&C., and in the ideas and notions in general of the present' day 
young men. Ingenious-clever. Undertake to jtnow...ttt— Bad. wirie 
las invariably, injurions effects upon a person’s brains and any. 

" .gc in his brains must affect also his writings. Different kinds- 
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of wines.alao woul^ affect a man’s heatl in different ways. ’ Tliis is 
the theory.’ SsiUrwtr-O'ne wl»o writes satires or sketches ror -cari- 
catiires'with tiie'view of <a^osing a person to redicnio. Lampoon— 
An illnatured joke or satire . or caricature. Manifest (rtsie— Evi- 
dent tast^ Rudeness of manners.' Spirit — Wit^. 

on that oeeasion:...spirit—Asi\,n ex.'^mple of the “ingenious” parson’s 
ability' to detect an autlior’s fayonritc drink from the nature of his 
production was cited an instaucii — ^when the author of a lampoon 
was detected. This author of the lampoon wrote something which 
w.'is rude and which did not contain much wit. This at once indi- 
cated that the .author was in the habit of drinking .something 
adulterated .with sides (hchcethc taUe'oi sloes) which makes drinks 
'fiery, but not strengthening. Thus the author came to be detected. 
Movghnets and spirit— In the case of thc.writing, rudeness of lan- 
guage and 'want of wit. In the case of drink fieriness without chee- 
ring, intoxicating,' pleasing, and' strengthening, properties. As- 
cribed— Impoied. to. The 'disorders. and discords. Ani- 

mosities — Encmities.,;^,^j^4«<^^^S^!A,C^s<,.K»H^Xt,? , 

. Page .67. Tiiflatned and illuminated— Thiko words in addi- 
tion to their ordinary meaning convoy the impression of a fiery 

jredness of face which is characteristic of drunkards. Carbmc l^ 

Boils or piejples.. fiopAMtuwtwns-rAdnlteralions. MaS^'a faeo.., 
pphisticaiio^— This man’s face bore such ample, traces of his 
drinking these adulterated liquors and heiicc of .-lus partiality for 
them thatl did not wonder that he should ,try ,tb support these 
brewers. J ^/tetor ib— Want of. rhetoric, properly , speakino-. Mis 
rhetOrie,:.excess— The manner of this man’s speaking— his oratory 
was just what could be expected from the drinkers of the common 
drink, gin or beer. This he 'drank frequently and copiousv 
Figure and parts— (i) The form and limbs, (ii) The form and in- 
.telligence, («i) The figures of . speech he used and the common 
words. Each of these three woidd give a distinct meaning. The 
last is ' the most probable .as' the advocate’s rhetoric' is what the 
author was speaking of. • LFo sooster. dranh.uforehcad.,.The drink 
was so .very poisonous that a single draught.of, it brought out a 
pimpl^e, decoy-Perceptible falling ; ofi" or deterioration, 

^m^-yapojirsjevil effects.. 2?«r«jpa«cd-Di«per8ed ; removed. 
Wo<a61fl. odpooofeT-Eqtable really means renowned but here it is 
^^-more m the senseof noteworthy., He.was a.counsel engaged to 
defend his, chente,. his defence however is -not worth much. Mo 

hing elaret-^m^xag a liquor which was to be pkssed'off .as claret. 
ft woul leap open their cJoora-t-If .they were to carry on any 
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trade. Tradesmen shut their door only Trhen they are' insolrent 
or -when the trade is given up or has been badly injured &c. 
Seeping one’s door open means carrying business on— prosperous- 
ly. Tko yeartf parehate — ^Tbe rent for two years. IngrtdietUt — 
Component parts — the several drugs out of which they prepared 
the spurious wines. Too ravi...eOiirt — ^Shows the largeness of the 
number of drugs used. CWours— That were to be imparted to the 
liquors in order to make them r^cmble different wines. Tattei-~ 
to be given to the liquors to make them resemble wines. ' 

Page 68. Tintnif — ^Wine manUfactnrer. Notice vintner in 
Imdoii. Fair tfofer— Pore water. /n/twoH— Sliitnre. Convert* 
He did not really convert it to Burgundy— only 
imparted to it the rich, beautiful pale colour of Bargandy> 
Hei/jJitened it into Languedoc — Deepened the colour to that of 
Danguedoc — a wine from the province of that name in Prance. 
Florid Bermitage—'Eloviety Hermitage— another kind of wine. 
Fvrttttf/o — ^Artist. A virtuoso is one who possess a ^drtne of know- 
ledge or wisdom in an eminent degree. Appcar,..adTttntage-~ 
Make a more creditable show. Texture— JAt TVeaving ; group- 
ing or mising. JSit..xhadei—Bniig them out precisely. Sifereni.^ 
sAodiei— The slighted differences. /n^enofty—Clevemess. Q. 
Distinguish between thyenioui ond ingenuous. InmuideratimoJ 
—Out of regard for. 

Page 69 ^ Harry Pippsf — Notice the funny names of the artist. 
Sippet is sip-^tT The other man was Tintoret or Tincture 
(or colour)— it. It should he...eaUfor — ^These white liquors would 
be transformed to whatever liquor I chose to call for. Fated sub- 
stance or first matter — A term in imitation in mockery of the terms 
of science. Corresponding to an element or primary substance. 
Accidents— A quality.pertaining to an individual and characteris- 
tic of it, though not belonging to it as an attribute belonging to it 
necestarffy. This accident is the aeeidens (as distinguished from 
propruxm) of Logic. So great a philosopher— Because he talked in 
most learned langu^e— of science. Qualities and essences— The 
Judge falls into an unconscious imitation of Sippet’s sfyle and 

mentions both aeeidens and proprian. ^'Coming, coming Sir^’ 

The characteristic reply of all waiters. Drover— Tapster. One 
who draws out the liquors from the big barrels. Baring east his 
eye-.-rfaroBrs— Having for a moment run hiS eye over the different 
bottles containing the different drugs Tchich would impart the 
tastes and flavours p^iliar to different kinds of wine. Thisras 
the vine...despatched—{i) This is the wine, in selling which most 
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-of the business of -the brewers had been done last term. ( 2 ) This 

Is the wine which had been drunk by all merdiants and’ business 
men last term. J Qumtestene e— The very perfection of an extract. 
much had Hie to cojf— -which was likely to have cost,— which had 
almost cost. 2>£wi-i#& Wild tricks. More tenaeiom of life 

than any -ofAcr— More difficult to kill than even other cats. A 
.cat is ordinarily said to have “nine lives,” because of its extreme 
toughness. Under the operation— XSndoT the experiment that the 
author was making upon ibyTscOTwensed— Violently angered. 

Page 70. Pomcitw— Domestic cat or tamo ait. Very curi- 
ous' use of the term. Domestic really moans household ; from 
Iftt. j9om«s=n house. many Iivcs.,.crcatiire—Wm !0 lives. Per- 

■ ‘niciom orts— The injurious practice of adulteration. Clearly— 

■ Openly ; frankly. Z«cw6rotib«*— Meditations. 

' Summary There is in the city of London a certain fr.ater- 
nity of midergronnd workers, (who arcjemplovcd in producing 
with the help of medical drugs, the choicest wines of France{iinder 
the street of London^ “They can squeeze Bordeaux out of a sloe 
and draw champagne from an apple.” These seem to have reaUs- 
ed Virgil’s prophcy>- 

K„<7tf{The ripening grape shall hang on every thorn.” They call 
ono^wine brewers’ and(aro a standing evil in as much as) they in- 
jure the public health and tlic customs. 


Having had several complaints lodged against them, they arc 
summoned by the court. A merchant is the prosecutor, who had 
^aid by great stores of French wine which however nobody would 
[buy on account of the public tastes havingjbeen vitiated by these 
I wine-brewers’ productions. The charge^urc numerous. Unusual 
swelling o^the death list, introduction of new diseases, suifering 
from cholicf^nd the megrims, gout-yniong the wealthy^ disorderai 
intellect of the whole nation as witnessal by pamphets, speeches 
&c— all these were laid at the door of these wine-brewers. 

Party divisions, heats, animosities also are duo to the adulterat- 
ed Port of these people. ' J 

The counsel for the defence is a man with a foce covered with 
pimples and carbuncles and fiery from the effects of drink Ad- 
ulterated drink was raidablo in his face as in his form and speech. 

A dose of his usual drink,; taken by the judge renders him unfit 
for Ins duty for, the time. . 

The notable hd^te has no real defence to put forth and 

pleads profit only, po attempts some drunken rhetoric, not much 
to the purpose.) 
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-(^When tUo Tpind^breffcrs had been summoned, the mrlists who 
mailo theao wondorfitl changes in liquor had been summoned too.' 
Tliey had come with their drags) Tom Tintore fc ^ the colourist is 
ordered ' to ' show his skill, which tie^o^ by giving to a glass of 
fair water, successively a great variety of shade?, making theni- 
resemblo the best wines. His dexterity pleases the court and he is 
let off with the recommendation of applyinig his ingenuity to 
some honest trade.- , ‘ r 

Harry Sippet — the man who gave to thc^ liquor the tastes of 
gootl''^itt«'was“n?xt'cafied upon to exhibit his skill. He filled 
four glasses with a white liquid and pronounced himself ready to 
furnish any kind of wine. Some Bordeaux was called for and 
something taken to be the “very quintessence of English Border 
aux" was produced.- A dose of it makes the judge’s cat suffew 
terrible agonies which incenses the Judge. The whole company is 
pronounced deserving of the forfeiture of their lives if they had as 
many- lives as a cat has. They are let off on account of the frank' 
ness they -bad shown and warned not to poison the judge’s friends; 
' . J^r himself the judge had resolved to bo very careful about his 
drinf and asked an ofilcer friend to send him some from the ccUara 
jjf Versailles.' , , , ■ 

'~i, ./ • . .1 -> 

PABTT PATCHES. 

' . . - - , 

Page 73, Patches— 'Were tiny little black pieces of paper. 
They, used to be worn for ortament. Amole generally has q 
beautiful and pleasing effect upon a face and from the idea of 
having artificial moles came this outrageous and absurd fashion. 
Por an account of patches. Ot “The women - look like angels 
and would be more beautiful than the sun, were it not for little 
black spots that are apt to break out in their hvees and sometimS. 
rise in very odd -figures. I have observed that those little blem: 
ishes wear off very soon ; but when they disappear in one part of 
the face, they are very apt to break out in another, in so much 
that I have seen a spot upon the forehead-in the afternoon, which 

was upon the chin in the morning.” Spectator no. 50 . Opera 

A pli^* in which music is the chief feature. These are dramas - in 
which the dialogues &o., insteadiof being carried on in words, are 
sung in music. I could not but take siotics—l could not help'uutic- 
"ang. I ^as forced to take notice from their conspicuousness. 
-Borcs-r-Are the small compartments screened off from all sides 
round, for the accomodation of parties of friends. Boxes are 
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avra'ngcd in a' semicircle tlio 'oxtreini tics "of it 'arc 'tonching the 
stage. Opposite boxes arc boxes facing one another. Battte^rray — 
Order in v^hich parties are arranged in battle. In a short of hattld 
arty— So inarked .was their defiance and hostility towards 
one another that the author can think only of a battle array* 
JJamy— Inspection ; scrutiny. mre patched— They vrorb 

tlvevv patclv<s. - Sattile glaiiaes— hooks signifying enemity. Lnt. 
I&*««=an enemy. jPartys^wal*— Signals for their own party or 
tokeda of their bolonging to a definite party. I71 tho middle boxes 
—Central boxes. Indtjferenlly— Without making a difference ije* 
tween one side and' an other. 'jSccfAed to sit,, .opera — ^These in'^thc 
middle boxes appeared as if their only intention in coining there, 
was to see the Opera as distinguished from those in the side boxes',' 
who had 'evidently come as much to see the opera as to cast defi- 
ance at each other. idmamTW— The name given to a class of female 
Warriors. ‘ They' were said to cut off their right breasts in-order 
to draw the bow with greater freedom. The king of Dahomey is 
^id to have a body guard of these fomal^ waifriors. These ladies 
showing their party feelings by patching oh different sides of the 
face and darting hostile' glances ' against each other from tho 
bppositc boxes are like Amazons; faeo$,..themelvos — "Wlio 

liad not yet, embraced any party 'positively and had not .declared 
their party by their patchcs.'/n so much — Such that. lYhig or Tori) 
side — ^The right or tho left sidc^of'the face. 

' ' , Pago 74 . The sensortous — The habitual fault-finders. Whose 
iiearts are aimed at — ^Whoso’lbve' they wish to win. Oceaxions^ 
.'Slcasohs'. The ahthor means tha't the meh', or the fiesiro to win 'their' 
hearts^ furnished the occasion' of 'those ladies^ deolairing a 'party. 
'Patches tarn to the riyhii..favour — lady embrace one paity or 
khother, according os the man she loves happens to belong to one 
'br the other of 'them.' - - li • •• 

. 'Hote that tho author denies any sincerity in tho ladies* party 
spirit/ though he expressly' mentions in Spectator no. 56 that 
ladies 't'et -no boiiuds to their hate or love, in their sincere zeal 
<when once the party spirit gets into them. Perhaps bemoans that 
party spirit is generally apiece of affection with tho sex but when 
'it does really seize' them, -they are led beyond all bounds by it. 

jFhniasiM'ti—I’anciful. Cdguatics^A woman'whb lays herself 
but to catch admirers } a -flirt ; a jilt. H’ote.'Tlie word originally 
■applied both, to men and' wouicn. Womol'of honoitr^This wonl 
now signifies chaste women but the author means women' with 
. 'principlesi of honoiu* 'in - them'. Patch '.out of \principU-^P-iAe^ 
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according to thcirleading principle — not' from any vain or fanciful 
motivea. IFit/t an e^e'...e6antri/~Wit\i intention of securing some 
benefit to their country. Adhero $o sisadfattly — Struck so faith- 
fully. JDraxtgld — Draft-; deed or drawing up. Marriage articht-r-' 
Conditions which should bind the persons about to be married, 
Stipxdatcd — ^Made a condition. Whatever ht$ opini(mt,..pleam—‘ 
Whntevor the man’s political opinions were, the lady should be' 
allowed to retain her own political opinions. 7^ part of her 
forehead — That side of her forehead on which the Tories wear the' 
patch. CoTUipicoM*— Promiment. Mirtahet — ^Regarding the party 
that she belongs to. Naevdle — Opportunity. Hint at ; 

state indirectly. See the line next preceding. People said that she 
might wish to be a thing but her face rebelled against that and- 
she was natitraliy a Tory and she was doing -vdolence to her nature 
by remaining a Whig — perhaps she was an insincere one. Coxcombe' 
^“Bcauxs. Dsed contemtuonsly. These men wanted to be her' 
Buitora and wanted to please her by appearing to be of the same' 
party as she was. They took her mole on the “Tory side’’ to be 
a sign that she was a Tory and made the most serious mistake. 
Sanging of falto coiouw—Or the showing of false colours, means 
-the hanging of a flag of some nation other than- that which, the 
vessel showing the colours, belongs to.- Like the hanging, ..oneo-'’ 
The figure is taken from- ships of war and the meaning is this. 

]■ Suppose the English and the French are at war. , A French vessel- 
? spies' an;Briglish" one and hangs the Dutch flag or the flag of some 
other nation allied to the English. The English vessel on seeing this 
flag would take the French vessel for a friendly one and approach 
iin8uspeoiou8ly,when'tho French would suddenly open adcadly firci 

Here we have Rosalinda a Whig — sailing nnder false colours 
[.that of a Tory. . Some' xmsuspecious Tory beaux approaches and 
' accosts her as a friendly Tory, when she suddenly opens a destrnc* 

' tire fire and annihilates the man. 

Pago 7 6. Unfortunate in her wiofc—TJnfortunate in having 
a mole on a side opposite to that which she would like to have it 
in. Patch on the Wh^ tide — Use her patch on the side on which 
the Whigs use it. JTotroa—Mothers ; properly speaking used of 
all married Indies. Conctfrw-^Anxiety. I am told,..heautg—‘ 
Many married women used to consider the use of the patch un- 
lawful, They never used it to enhance their beauty. But now even 
they are led into using it by party spirit. They are now doing 
for party zeal, that which they never did for the sake of their 
beauty, MoUoof this paper— these papers has a motto 
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either iu Greek or ia Latin which lias boon onimited by the G. T. S. 
ciUtordi Cbun/ Mfl;?ftWZiw--Cottnt the mimbcr ortho uvearcrs of 
the patches. Tteenty gironj/cr—Outnuiubcring tlie other party 
by twenty.' . 4 jncnrf#— Atonement. 1 think I thould not... it — I 
would have been failing in my duty ns the Spectator if I had 
hot mentioned it. , 

Pago 76. Aggravate — To make heavy ; to embitter. The 
cnemitics ' that exist between men are only made bitter by the 
womens taking rank bn one side or another. In a great moaturo 
deprivet.. .then — Of : — ‘•——•but as I would fain contribute to 
make womankind, which is the most beautiful part of the crea- 
.tion, entirely amiable and wear out all those little spots and 
blemishes that are .apt to rise among the charms which natnro 
has poured out upon them, I shall dedicate' these paper to their 
service. The spot, which I woidd ‘ here endeavour to clear them 
of, is that party rage which of late years is very much crept 
into their convcr&atton. ' This is, in its nature a male vice and 
made up of many angry and cniol passions th.at arc altogether 
repugnant to the softness, tho modesty and those endearing 
qualities which arc natural to tho f.air sex. 'Women were formed 
to temper mankind and soothe them into tenderness and com* 
passion} not to- sot an edge tjponi their minds and blow up in 
them tiiocc passions which arc too. apt to rise of their own ac- 
cord, Wlicn I have seen a pretty mouth uttering calumnies 
and invectives, what would I not have given to h.avc stopt it 1 
How liavc I been troubled to see -some' of tho Gnest fe.aturca in 
. tho World grow pale and tremble with p.arty rage.” ^ 

“In short, it is this, that there is nothing so bad for the face a 
party zeal. It gives an illnatnrcd cast to tho eye and a disagree- 
ale sourness to the look ; besides it makes tho lines too, strong and 
Gushes Ihcm'worso than brandy.” Speelalor no. 57 . Romans and 
Sahinet For tho account see any Jiistory of Borne. The story 
brieGy is this. Tho Bumans had sccurctl a colony or scttlcraont 
' of men by ^ promising immunity to all criminals who como and 
lived there. To securo' women for theso men, they invited tho 
Sabines with their wives and children to a feast. When the Sabines 
came, their-maids were treacherously detained, Tliis made a war 
imminent. But when tho parties were facing each other and 
about to cng.ago — the Sabino maids, now the Boman wives rushed 
Into ' the- Gold and cutre.alc<I their parents and husbands to for- 
' bear. Thus peace Wias established. (/OjjipciJtwjts-rBivalries. Olym’ 
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pie ffamci— Annual games held in honour of "Jupiter at 01ympttS.r 
Ditthvfttuh theni»elvcs'...partua'>u — Gain distinction' and’ honour, 
on account of being atfectioiiatc mothers and loyal vrives, rathcT/i 
than on account being people with' violent party feelings. Female' 
virtuot...tvTn — ^The virtues of -women, are such as to make them 
useful in a home. Frovinee — Sphere. If they must he shoaing 
tlmir eco?— If ■the ladies feel it incumbant on them to show some- 
zeal for their country. , • . - ' - 

• Page 77. .EcK/awca— Difficulty. ■ Zatfdahle — ^Praiseworthy; 

Oratiotis — Speeche'’. ! Deceased — Dead, -irowld -our English ladies, 
,„tham — If our English ladies would>show their public spirit or. 
zeal for public welfare, by soori&cing each her necklace for provi- 
ding- against the common enemy and not simply by wearing 
patches ' in defiance to people of their own country, then surely 
they would deserve to have r^nlations made to honour them. 
“TVonld onr English ladies Jec .” — 'No would now say “shonld our. 
English - ladies &c.*' Since I am..,Lttcedcsmonians — Since 'I am 
calling up in my memory .all the passages in the ancient -authors, 
in connection with this - subject, there occurs to me a sentence 
wliich I must mention. It is the celebrated funeral' oration pro-, 
nounced ■ by Pericles over the brave , Atbenians who had perished 
in the Peloponnesian war. Aspire only,.,scx^3e ambitious of 
gaining- those excellences only, which belong to your sex. , Cojiu 
jncndation-rTmiee. 

i 'i Analysis The anther visits -the opera where he ' is struck 

by a ■’number of. fine women in opposite side boxes drawn up in 
a. sort of battle array. ^A short sur-vey brings -oat that they are 
.Whigs and Tories, pamhed in diffrent ways and casting furioa§ 
glance each party towards the other. In the middle were a number 
of ladies indifferently patched, bat their nnmber soon diminished 
afterwards, as they wont over to one party or another. Whe 
cus say that Women embrace one" political party or anotlfer accoediug 
to the opinions of the man they -favour. Some certainly embrace 
■parlies for principles* sake — a notable instance of it being a woman 
stipulating liberty of political opinion in a marrage contract. Vi' 

Rosalinda a famous "Whig partisan was unfortunate in biiving 
■very beautiful mole on the Tory side of her face. This led to many 
misrepresentations and misinterpretation specially among coxcombs 
"who were crushed by some remarks from her in reply to some 
muarks made when on the supposition that she was a Tory. 

'Nigronilla is another unhappy lady who though a -Tory -is 
^ forced to patch on the Whig side iuoiilvr to cover a pimple. 
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1 ' Many ivirtubus matrons used to avoid patches before as > iihlnw- 
ful, but' they too have begun to use it, xinder the influence' of the 
party •spirit. ‘This way lof declaring war reminds one of the ac- 
count of spots appearing -on tigresses when they are angry or 
quoting Mr. Cowley : — ■ • . • . , • r- 

I, ~ ——She swells with angry pride, 

• . , ' ’ And calls' forth' all her spots on every side. 1 

I At tire theatire, on counting,- the Tory element had seemed to pre- 
vail, though in the puppet show next morning the ‘Whigs had; ap- 
peared in great number as it they radant to rally. The next night 
at the thcatro'tho Whigs outnumbered the Tories, enormonsly. 

' The account of. party patches may appear incredible to persons 
nhacqirainted .tirith town manners bat in discharging the office of 
a spectator faithf ally. the anthor notes it down. 

. Party rage in women only serves to aggravate the animosities; 
and hatred that prevail among men. • This is not all the ladies’ 
function; The conduct of the Sabine women in preventing war- 
fare between .the Sabines and the Bomans, famish an example to 
all women.' > The Greeks thought all ideas of strife, rivalry and! 
contention! so improper for women that they forbade their pre-^ 
sence in the Olympic games,' on pain of- death; ■ ' ■ '■ 

' English women excelling all others in point of beautyi should 
also excel as tender mothers and faithful -wives. ^‘Female virtues 
are of a domestic ' turn. The ' family is the proper province for 
Woman to shine in.” If -they went to show their 'zeal ifor publilf 
welfare, they should make-sacrifiock and 'contribute towards pro- 
viding'agamstj^ie’common onefny, after the manner of- the Bomaii 
ladies who convitnted their jewelries to moot public exigencies. 

' Shovdd English 'ladies saoriiice, each her necklace, to 'provide 
n^inst the enemy, instead of wearing patches in defiance, of each- 
other— surely regulations would-be made to honour tliem. • 

The autlior recalls a sentence, amoug the ancient authors, 
has beCn recalling, 'in connection with’ this subject^ It is Pericles’s 
famout funeral oration pronounced over those who Imd died in 
the Peloponnesian war. ■ To wom«[u it gives the^dvico of aspiring 
only to the vithios pecilliar to their sox ; to follow their natural 
modesty and to consider -their greatest commeudation, not to bo 
talked of, one way or another. - ' ' ■ t 


' WOMEN AITO' LIBBETYi 
Pag© 78. £!minehi,.,‘„sense — This is true‘s to"' a great extent 
wheu-the immediate neighbours are considered; -^Irc in the interest 
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■ of — Are in the favour of. Recommend—to others, by their 'mere 
presence. Most heavttful half — ^The women. Eqiouse — Embrace 
and ailvocatc. Lovas.JMie third of the nation — According to Sir 
W. Petty's calcnlation, one third of the sensible men of the British 
nation, are lovers. Uncontroverud — Undisputed. Maxim — ^Rule ; 
principle. Stribborn — Obstinate. At the derotibn <o— Devoted to. 
And it has been...mistress — It has been an general truth, imdis- 
puted in all ages that though a husband 'may prove obstinate and 
refuse a req\iest of liis wife’s, a lover is entirely devoted to his 
lady love and would always do her bidding. Every fine woman — 
Every handsome woman. Saif a dozen — the number of admirers, 
one may fairly expect to attract. Able-bodied men — A teahnical 
term among sailors. An able-bodied seaman or A. ,B. as he is 
called is a man who has had a . complete training on board a 
government or marchant ship and understands seamanship 
thoroughly. Indispensably — ^Uuavoidably. Controversial part — ’ , 
•That part which has got to do with controversy or disputes. To- 
lerable breeding — Even of ordinary manners {good manners). Re- 
fute — Contract and prove a thing to be false. The female world— 
them — ^The ladies are invaluable in managing disputes. No man 
possessing even ordinary courtesy would contradict them or try 
' to prove their conclusions false. Thus many points are gained 
which would have cost trouble, had there been a man against a 
man. Argument— unanswerable — ^Arguments, wheU' put forth by a 
pretty woman, can not be met and answered both on account of 
the witchery of the fair opponent’s manners and from the ill- 
breeding (disconrtresy) in contradicting a lady. Freeholder — The 
Liberal. Arbitrary — Despotic. 

Page 79. Travels — Books of travels — setting forth the travel- 
ler’s experiences. Passive obedience— Absolote obedience — ^without 
any will being recognised in the women. 2Vo/e»sed— Declared (to 
be an institution). Pmciwed— Carried out in life. Where passive 
. obedienjce...praelised — ^Where the people openly declare that 
women are not to have absolutely any will and where women, in 
actual life have no right to judge for themselves and choose their 
. conduct. The country referred ,to is Turkey and all provinces 
. under the Sultan’s dominion. No property but in their wife — ^Every 
thing belonging to the individual belongs to the Sultan, excepting 
his wife. Slaves of slaves— Tlxo women are the slaves of the men 
and the men are the slaves of. the Sultan. Subject — Under the 
subjection of. Somestie tyrant— An arbitrary ruler at home. Note 
that the original meaning of Tyrent was not an oppressive ruler, 
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but simply an nsnrper, whoso rule might be very lenient and very 
bcnificicnt to the subject. . raMfllajro— Serfdom ; slavery. That 
«gtttrc«,..Sttlta«— The men exacting from their wives as much 
slavish obctlicnce> as they had to pay, themselves to the Sultan. 
SvU, corneqnenca of arbitary power — 111 effects of absolute and 
uncontrolled power. It tpotls..,Chtna — ^Tho Chinese had and to 
this day hare a custom of confining the girl’s feet within wooden 
or iron, shoes, to prevent them from growing in size — a small foot 
being considered a mark of beauty. This bar borouscustum subject* 
cd the children to excruciating agony so that continuous screams 
from pain could be heard from many houses, from the streets. 
It is going out now. Sat it is doubtful whether the above odd 
fashion of the Chinese, viz., of diminishing the size of the girl’s 
feet (by means of iron-shoe) has anything to do with the men’s 
politics. Uar&arotM— Savage and' also inhuman. JJasis of the 
fonvale Hgufc—A pun can be traced : (i) The first requisite for a 
good form. ( 2 ) The base or foundation upon which the figure of 
a woman stands or in otherwdrds simply the feet of a woman. Dh- 
Disqualify j render unfit. Evening mtlh or country dance 
—The women can not, so much as walk about. The more helpless 
a woman was, the greater beauty was sho esteemed. Any regard for 
her. oharacter— ‘Any respect for her own reputation — ^it being a 
■very disreputable thing to survive one’s husband. Fcnoral pile — 
Fcneral pyre. The heap of wood which consumes the body. Fortooth 
-—Lit. In truth ; truly ; indeed. TTsed ironically. Faithful and loyal 
'•..lord— That she continued to be faitlif ul to her husband who was 
dead. Deceased is dead. Lord is used, because the man is the abso- 
lute master of the woman. Daughtert of Eve — To sliow at once their 
-frail nature and consequent (?) worthlessness. Reckoned — Counted 
Jlnventory — ListJC'/ta«cf*— Personal belongings ; property. Drove— 
Pack. Tott — Threw in, as a matter of no consequence. And it is' a 
nsttal thing. ..bargain— It would be by no means an unusnal thing 
for a man who has sold a hale of silk or a packofc.amelB, to in- 
clude into the bargain, a number of women for nothing (in the way 
of what is called Jfungni in the North Weatorn Provinces of India). 
Oreat Turlr— Though, like the Grand Turk used of tho king of 
Turkey in j&sin, here the Sultan of Turkey (in Europe) is meant. 
He is also called <'Thc commander of the Paithful.” Ho is looked 
upon as the supreme head of the Husulman religion. A 
woman thinks...hushand—A women considers herself lucky to 
form even of a dozen wives of a man. If a man has twelve wives, 
of course each of the womeii has the twelfth part of a husband. 

9 
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Commander of The tittle of the Snltnn of Turke)'. 

And is ihouffht.,.failhful — A -woman ia considered, totally worth- 
less, her only earthly nscis to swell up the number of slaves who 
belong to the Grand Sultan. iJespotte goeernmeats — Sec later 
Spain and Italy. Addison thonght that the government of 
England. (which is a constitutional Government) is his days was 
perfection. Power lodged — Antlmrity given, j. e,, the, power they 
possessed as their lawful right. ■ 

Page 80, irit/terccf—Dried up. Cover mnies— The term 

used in Franco and Italy. It means simply a governess but signi* 
hes much more. -These like the Duennas, keep a perpetual watch 
upon the young ladies, often more in the spirit of jealousy 
than from a l.oving intention of protecting them from evils to 
which their 'youth, and inexperience make them liable. ' They 
accompany the. young ladies in their walks and are constant 
companions. J Duenna — Spanish word for a female guardian ; now 
generally applied to an old and ugly woman, as Addison suggests. 
Allege — ^Put forth (as an exception to the autlior’s, general 
statement that the English ladies alone .enjoy liberty). These 
are ojanig— The liberty of the French ladies proceeds from, 
^jNittural gaffentry— Natural chjSAlry and devotion to .the sex. 
.The French have always been famous for it. Even Bruke when 
denouncing almost every'thing French in his French Revolution! 
pays a tribute to their gallantry — “nation of gallants and cavaliers” 
he calls them. For the French deference to ladies Of ; — the com- 
mon phrase Place otM? damos which means “Superiority to Xiodie&V 
in every thing. Pbi to their form ofgouemment — ^The reference is 
to the Salic .Lavi which disbarred a female from succession to the 
crown. See any -History of England, iromea .onjftt...powflr-rr 
Reasonably speaking women should hate Roman Catholicism 
,as much as domestic tyranny.. Pretended to £78mon*<ra{o— They 
do not demonstrate it .really only appear to do so. Catholic 
. religion,.,eonfessor~-Th.o .Roman Catholic religion could never 
.gain any ascondenoy in a nation in, which women, through 
their modesty should bo restrained from confessing to a maur 
her innocent transgressions; 

•i Confession is a great feature of Roman Catholicism. Ti>o 
penitent admits that he or she has sinned in siich or siich a way 
and is repentant, when the priest grants an absolution, with or 
iwithout enjoining a penance to be performed by the .repentant. 
Priests, through these confessions gain an enormous ascendftucy. ' 
.If the .women were prevented by their modesty, from making these 
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confessions Well of tlic priests* pdwer would be lost. •OllittB of 
the tame <»*rw— Other men with the same humorous turn of mind< 
See the '‘merry authors,” before. y^rituA complojeion — The British 
are famous for their healthy and fresh comple.\ion which is scon’ 
among ho other nation and whielrthe British lose in a short timd' 
h’hcn they come out to India, or such other places. fFuh diei—^ 
Meat is forbidden during Lent. J A whole Lent— -A fast of forty 
days during Lent. It is observed as a preparation for the Easter 
festival. Sallotenegt—A yellowness ; paleness,— instead of their 
natuial white With a touch for the peach. Sec papea 299 and' 
317. The naturul beauty of English women is a frequent ‘theme 
in Addison’s wHtingS. Fitreei bp,.>virffMtj/-~>AB it is done 
specially in Spain, whore the relaiaons of a girl thrnst her into a 
convent in order to obtain her property. The most blooming — Tho 
most beautiful. IPoatl — ^To toast a person is to drink in his 
Or her honour.' Beauties are often toOsted by yonng men. By 
metonymy the word is taken to denote the object of tho toast. In 
the hard drinking days of Addison, tho custom of toasting was very* 
much more prevalent than now. To this L might, .^ealibaeg — 
Tlie unmarried condition ot the ladles would bo a hardship itself. 
It would bo increased by constantly seeing a number of handsome 
young men under the toW of perpetual bachelorhood. Sightly-^ 
Handsome. />ji;iola6io— 'lJnhreakaMe,J(?di6ocy — State of being 
tinmarfied. Inviolable eelihaey^^ e. by becoming monks or 
priests, and thereby bciug unable to marry. ' 

Pago 81 . JIrwi— Smart. jESrtJrojcfeVcrf— Uniforms are cover- 
6d' with gold lace and embroidery. Zst a yoxmg ladg...monh~^ 
Just - let a yonng lady try and imagine how dreary the state' of 
things would bo if tho smart young oi&cer glittering in handsome 
gold lacings, who is now making love to her, had been a monk ! 
Beau— Einc gentleman j-gallcnt.^M little bald patC'—T^ha tonstire 
—characteristic of a monk. Bofltriwcj— Teachings. I fotbear to 
inc;Utbn...cau<c— I withhold the mention of many things more, 
objectionable in Popery. Indies who know anytliing of Boman 
Catholicism will Wily remember these. In any case, I do not 
doubt that the reasons I have already mentioned will fully peranade 
my lady readers to be zealous for the Protestant cause. Indtd" 
{fences — ^Privileges, Concert — Unison; combination. His present 
'Majesty — ■'Kiiig George* I. A person — James, the elder Pretender. 

Exist } live. iSiKllucrfc<f— Overturned. 

Page 82 . Fiiss the peace— Establish peace. Theirs — i. e. Uf 
the fair sex. Any tyranny but iAcfrs— Any yoke or 'Oppression'^ 
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but tliat of the fair sex. Ulnttriout mairont ^Scc page 76. 

line s. /. , . : 

Summary ;-^rti8 very BAtisfactoTy to observe all the .‘womeu 
eminent for virtnc anrl good sensr, in favonr of the present 
government. The fair box recommend tlic c.anse they espouse^ 
It would be nnfortnnate for a sovereign not to, have the sympathy 
of the fairest half of his snbjcctS. Women arc very valnable an- 
xilliarics. Husbands may bc'obstloatc but lovers arc always at the 
feet of their mistresses. Eveiy handsome woman can thjjs enlist 
half a dozen able bodied men in the sovereign’s cause, ^omen’s 
services arc invaluable in all controversies. Ho *nan of tolerable 
breeding wonld contradict them and “arguments out of a pretty 
month are unanswerable.’^ 

ij IiTidics amusing tiicmselves with books of travds may see for 
themselves the enormous evils of arbitrary power. It spoils the 
shape of the foot in Chinn and m the East Indies it condemns a 
widow to die on the funeral pyre of her husband* lu Persia, 
the dangbtcTB oi Eve as they are called arc counted lu au 
tory of a man’s goods and chattels. In TnrkQr a womfh consi* 
ders herself happy to got the twelfth part of a husband. 

In countries nearer home, the abuse of women is great witness 
the system of (j^ornnntu and Duenwu in Spain and Italy and 
the odious practice of lodging authority with these rather than 
withithe young and beautiful. French ladfes are said to enjoy a 
little freedom,' but that is dne to thc^mlry of the men, not to 
the government which excludes them from the crown* ' 

Reasonably speaking Popery should be ns repuguant to women 
ns arbitrary power, ^eny authors mention ho^popery should 
footmg^if women were modest enough not to reveal their 
of ' a similar turn speak o^he injury 
to tne^tSmplexion done by I^ton diet. (Besides, Jto be doomed 
to perpetual virginity as a nun, (would be a great calamity, ' The 
hardship of it would be -increased b^ seeing a number of hand- 
some young men under a "vow of coHbacy. Jnstpipture bril- 
liant officer glittering with gold lace converted to a monk I or an 
admirable beau in a full bottomed wig transformed to a monk 
with a bald pate and a skull cap 1 -These reasons should suffice 
to make ladies zealous in the Protestant canse, 

. (^he liberty and happiness of the English ladies sO singular as 
give rise tt^the (mmmon saying in foreign countries that /’if a 
bridge ,wcro built .across the sea all the wonten in Europe ■would 
flock to England,” , The Government gives them the rights of a 
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citizen and society gives tliem precedence in cverj’tliing and tlio 
iavr makes no distinction in point of property. 

It may therefore be fairly- expected from them that they 
vronld co-^jperatc in ‘preserving the laws and religion— -the rights 
and liberties. ^hey may^con^bnto to the establishment of the 
place and eccantj’ of a brave people who never submitted to any 
tytvnny but their ownj ana bo as famous in history as the mat- 
rons who reconciled the Sabines and the Bomans. 


THE I.ADIES» ASSOOIATIOH. 

' V&gO 83 . Zodiit of (ffptinction— Ladies of a high rank. 
Open ica-tahh £c — Notice hero nil the different methods snggeated 
arc forms of Amusement or least somc^sort of personal gratiCcation. 
Uioful to the jpuMte— Haefol to the nation, or to the existing 
government as Addison intends. King .George-^Oborgo I. Samt — 
A kind of game at cards. tOnc keeps the bank and has an 
ossistent to supervise the play, .panters play against the bank. 
Aifmffteif /o o p«n<— Admitted to tbo play. To punt — to pT.ay at 
the game of basset.- The 0(tth»—D( allegiance to the house of 
Hanover. Ifpou an inrenfion-yA third is bent upon an invention 
x.o.f She suggests some new mode in dress. jPut,.,out of conte- 
fliance— Put to shame and discomfiture. In general-— In general 
terms— not in dctaQ. Coiamorib— A kind of head-dress. 

The idea of this lady- is to set a new fashion and a Wliig 
fashion. . Of coarse every lady would want to bo with tho newest 
fashion, but then the Tories wonld not bo able to adopt it os it is 
a Whig fashion and they wonld be condemned to bo out of fash- 
ion, winch wonld bo a terrible, afiliction. 

Hiscontontod with the house of Hanover. “Tho 
disafiected” were the Tories and Jacobites, who adhered, to tho 
Pretenders. In thefathion — In touch with or in keeping with the 
mode. The fan mag he made nteof—The idea of tho fan as a dajiger- 
ous weapon of offence occurs to the anther else where. Cf : — “Wo- 
men are armed with fans as men with swords and sometimes do 
•more execution with them." Spectator no. 102. With good tneeen— 
With good results., jSnccess, originally had its litoral meaning of 
consecLuencc, Cf ; Milton. 

' ■ “Satan exalted sat 

By.mcrit r.aiSGd to that lead cminonco 
And.by zuccgt unlaught.” — ^P. L. Bk; II. 
^CorrMpfwjK— Vices. jP^jnriw— Sketches or pictures. Abhorrence 
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Deep hatred. Sufiorstitmu use of 5 «<tefe— ‘The Bonmn OathoUo‘3 
count beads like Hindtia and tell off on tliem, the number of pray*, 
firs or aves' and credos, they repeat. A auperatitioil is an nnrea- 
souing belief in any thing. The meaning therefore is, thc> coUnt^ 
ing of beads, through a superstitioii or unreasoning belief. ' Fcry. 
opiZy — Yery properlyi Notice the sarcasm in the aptness. The eivtl 
pttrt-i-T'ho administrativo part. Passion for > liberty — The "Whigs 
■were the supporters of liberty and the Tories of passive obe- 
dience. No glory. ..slave — ^No triumph in thetconquest of the heart" 
of a man, who .is not, passionately fond of liberty. Disalloto — 
Condemn. Jiisallovi of all...m{stress — Condemn' all practices of 
yielding passive ’obedience, except such as a lover yields to his 
tnistross. LucHly — This Word is not "used in polite laugnagO. 
'Enemies — ^The Tories. Finest — Handsopaest 
*■ ' Page 84 .’ The Tories,..arUa§onists — ^The practise of- health 
drinking and toasting was specially prevalent among the Tories. 
Under the influence of habit they 'drink to’ ladies but since their 
bwn party contains no “fine woman" th6y toast those Of the other 
party. According to Addisoti all the beaifties of thfe 'day Were 
Whigs. Potilid—A "vessel filled With liquor as for drinking a toasti 
* ' ‘ 'Cf. ' “A gentle ro«Hii filled to the brink ' 

’ " ' ’ '■ To this aM t’other friend I drmk."-*-Su:ckling. • s 

Ui/loJer'— Ale or cider "pressed in October.’" Hence godd ale. SingU 
round of October — ^Month of October wafi the ^feat brewing 
knonth -for the l^t *tle. • Cotnp. Taller no, 2d. Malignants 
vf the s ^ — ^Malignant or evil disposed persons belonging td 
the fethale'sex of the Tory party. ' Malignants-^^f^. inalignus=‘ 
Tevil disposed) 'Ore those who are unfavourable to'thO Hanoveriail 
sncccssiqn. Cromwell applied this Word-tothC Boyalists. Naturally 
'disposed for a Wh^ lady — Made by nature to suit the Whig party — 
handsome the author -means' to^y. 'Flushed — Cov'Ored with att 
angry glow. Cf. “flushes them" Worse than brandy.*’ Spectator no." 
57. Soured viith duappotnt)nent~Thefacehasalook of sourness or 
ill temper. Cf : “disa^eeable soume'ss.” Spectator nO 57, Thrown 
',..o«mcr— Wasted upon the" person possessing the face. There 
Would have been the right use of it, had it been bestowed 
cm- a' Whig' lady. JPVot»MVip=» Scowling. ioyaZtti*— People ' who 
favour the present Sovereign. Adherents of George , 1 . -are 
meant. There is some chance of confusion as Tories have been 
loy lists always.' Pouting — Making moec. Pouting consisting of 
pressing the lips together and thrusting them out as persons do 
when they are annoyed and pettish. Allwemm^'E.Alicmvnl^ 
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And that 'the may Mt..,ghft—AR a simple means of cnabUhg tlie 
Iadics> always to bear in mind, tbis duty of thcirsi it is suggested 
that they remember to think of their country whenever to stand 
before the glass. ■ The author anggesta this because ho is perfectly 
aware hoW'Often beaiitious ladies stand beforO’tho glass, 

jFVs»cr»i&,e— Iiay down ; dictate. The tex in general— AM ladies. 
IFtTcs'o/msn-r-The artfulness of men. In leu than a year— The 
reference is to the attempt mode in the north for the Pretender’s 
cause 'within a year of the accession of George. George I, became 
king on Augxist ist. 1714. The Jacobite rebellion commence from 
Sept 17151 but hod been organised some months previous. Vide 
any English History. Lawful sorerctyn— George I is meant but 
the Tories would call James and his desendants the lawful 
sovereign. Credit — Credence ; faith. 

Page 86. Protettationt — ^Declarations. ■ Perjnry—'Etite 
swearing. Antxterfor—'Bo responsible for (the loyalty of). Seditionx 
— Club in which sedition is plotted. Mtuteriont heaUh t — Healtlis or 
toasts to person who was not named. Adherents .of the Pretender 
when called upon to drink “to the king” — said ‘‘to the king" and 
made a motion with their hand in a direction across the bowl 
containing the liqnor or some snch vessel to intimate “acrost^ 
the water,” thus drinking to the health of the king across the 
water i‘. c, the Pretender. One Tory toast was — — 

. “God bless the .king 

God bless the Pretender too— no harm in blessing ; 
Put who the Pretender is and who the king 
(God bless you) that’s quite another thing." 

Thus many “mysterious hwlths" Were drunk by the Tories 
who could not drink openly to the Pretender for fear of punish* 
ment for treason. 

•Pritgal — Sparing 5 miserly. A Jacobite would not relish any 
rejoicing over the new dynasty. Be frugal...night — If he fails 
to join in the rejoicing, and does not illuminate his house as. the 
Loyalists do. Look to him — ^Take care of him. “Let him look to 
it’’ says the Jew in the Merchant of Venice. To io a widow — i. e., 
to lose her husband in the Jacobite rising. .Out of harm's way — 
Out of the -way, leading to harair Ayf— Likely. Curtain 
leetwe — A lecture in.bed by the wifely Dtnninn him in the car s — ^ 
By making'-a- continuous noise at his ears till he is dozed by it. 
The idea is that the dignity of the husband has . disappeared and 
that bis wife has him at-a advantage, and exercises her authority 
in the curtain lecture, as she . cannot do elsewhere. Rehellityus 
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digposition—n, disposition to join the Jacobite tebelUon o£ 1715. 
Ducountenance— Condemn. PrcedribiM icnwre—tTncertain right or 
interest Portiott~the dowery or the fortune given by a father 
to his daughter on , her marriage day ; — precarious, because 
it was only' given* oncej and might not last long. Pin-money-^ 
Pocket money given to a lady. The name is said to come into'exis* 
tcnce because pins when > first' sold were enormously dear and 
was a considerable item' ih a lady’s expenditure on her dress. 
Comp.' Spectator no. 295. " — the doctrine of pin-money -is of a 
recent date, unknown to our great grandmothers." The money 
was supposed to be devoted to personal requirements, and Addison 
says, "I could wish, for the honor of my conntry-wl|omon, that 
they ' had rather called it needle-money." Perusal — ^Reading. 

J)oKager-'(,FT. d^r, to endow. doteage'=an endowment) A widow 
with a jointnre.^lelia — one of tiie ten maidens given ns hostages 
by^ the . Romans to Lars Porsona. See Macaulay’s- Lay, .Siraitusi 
^Coriolanus — ^The surname of Cn. Marclus, from his victory 
over . Corioli,' 493 B. 0 ., when, from a private soldier, he rose to 
the highest honour. He opposed the plebian claims for equality, 
tinddn a famine, when king Qelo of Sioily sent a-present t of corn,' 
he arghed that it should be sold and not given gratis: the' tribunes 
inflamed the'plebs against him, he 'was tried and exiled 491 ; and 
he took refuge with his deadly enemy Attius Lullus, leader of the 
Tolsci. At the head of the Yolsci he maifched 'against Rome, 
pitched ^hia camp five mUeB'from the city, and fefused to see the 
ambassadors \ his wife Yolumnia and his mother Yituria, accom- 
panied by ‘Roman matrons, atlast prevailed upon him to withdraw, 
and' from* the patriotism of his female relatives the' Romans dedi- 
cated a temple to Fortum Jfuliehris. Coriolanus was summoned' 
by the angry Yolsci to appear before the people at Antium, where^ 
he said to have been murdered, 488. ' This story forms the 
subject of one of Shakespeare’s play. 

■- ‘Page 86. Diverted him — ^Dissuaded him. Unnatural — ^Be- 
cause it was a fight against his own country that ho was going to' 
engage in. Boadioea — The famous "British ' warrior queen.’’ 
Beaded her troops— her - troops. ’ Memorable— Worthy' 'oT 
being remembered. Mails — ^The natural' offensive weapon < of wo- 
men. Mark the sarcasm. ■ Mot so mwah as to let...grow— The 
ladies in their zeal to serve their country need not undertake - the 
fighting part of the work. They have not the slightest need dor' 
'fighting or pro'viding arms &c., so that they need, not'evem let their 
nails' grow and form an offensive weapon handy -for' scratch- 
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, ing. The the' battle-field, irori of the /elt?— Fighting 

vrork. Xnjmtffft?— Cheered ; cneonraged. Rough rfra/C— Boogh 
sketch. Dmft is from draw. Q. Give similar instances of 
nonns. Coworts — ^Wives. Consort means companion. Relicts — 
Tndowa. Belicts are vestiges or -what is Ieft*o£ a thing. Path 
rionabig ofetided—^e often hear of passionately fond. JFbf»c* 
haod^-in ‘ breaking their oath of allegiance. Faithlets—TJn* 
faithful to 'the • government. Ptfr/rfibasncs*— Treachery. Q. 
l)istinguish between falsehood and treachery. Zulvwartnth-^ 
Hal|-heartedness ; Semi-warmth. Warm means cordial, ear- 
nest ‘and Bincere-~these men are in a- half-hearted way. Consti- 
fajttwi— Government. Engage ouraalse*— Pledge ourselves. Fog- 
ttdr — Liege tmbjects ; serfs, — ^meaning of -coarse their lovers. 
Tongue — ^DUconrses. Rearts — Two meanings (i) With all our 
heart, ( 2 ) By the way we dispose of our choice of ■ men for our 
lovers and husbands. EgeSi Egelashes — ^Female charms. Favour- 
ites are short curls on the top of the head. Cf. “The favourites 
hang loose upon her temples.”— Farquhar. Dimples are small little 
dents on the chin, or at the corner of the mouth. Fdaturs— A 
beauty. Acquired— gpva.^ artificially, ilrtns— Declare. 

Page 87. jCoya%...pff<ci— See the account of party patches. 
Flames, darts and arrotes— of love. Ojle— Sidelong looks of love. 
Bdlet <tot«;—Iiove letters. Zntereourse...snuff or iea—'VJ'o would 
not take tea or snuff with them. Even to wear the manufacture of 
our 'country — ^Notice how the autlior satirises the general tend- 
ency of using articles of foreign manuhicture by calling wearing of 
home manufacture, a hardship and a severity. Brocade — (Spanish^ 
broeado)' or^inally embroidered. Feuds — Quarrels. Jealousies^ 
l^ncour. ' iinimostttes— Enemities. 

“N. B.” Stands for “Nota Bene” wbeu a thing is to be no- 
ted well. - ' 

Summaty : — It is hc.ird several la^s are studying methods 
of being useful to the government. COn^^oposes- keeping an open 
tea-table for men from which Tories are to be excluded, (pother 
proposes^n assembly for Basset — ^Tories being not allowed to play. 
(a third proposc^introduoing a new fashion and a Tl’%^ fashion so 
that the Tories • would have the mortification of being out of 
fashion. ^Soihe suggest^ exposing the corruptions of Popery, in 
figures on fans. ^Others again want t^express^hoir contempt of 
the snperstitloas i\se of beads by wearing pwrl necklaces. 
regards the constitution, the ladies are unanimous iu\ condemning 
all passive obedience. ' - j • 

zo 
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The Tories have very few beauties . among sthem.(j,Hey borrow 
■ their toasts from' their opponents. Among the Tories there are-u 
few handsome faces, worthy to be ‘Whig faces, but then- they are 
invariably soured and marred by^rag^ These, ladies would grow 
in beauty if they aould bring themselves to love their country. 
Truth and beauty allied in a cause would • benefit it immensely. 
Ijadies should remember their country when they stand before 
the glass, and they will never forget their, duly. 

• A few rules of conduct, are laid down for the general guidance, 
of the sex under the heads of widows, wives and maids. 

Virgins should do well to consider whom she. chooses. If he 
has broken faith to the sovereign, he may do so to the lady. Be* 
sides it is awkward to be the mother of a rebel’s child. 

• Every wife ought to answer for her man. Drinking of ray 
. sterious healths and churlishness in candles on a rejoicing night, 

or frequenting seditious clubs should be put down by curtain, 
lectures, or the husband pro'ring reacting - by incessant din at 
- his shears. Otherwise she will be accused of ‘an intention of being 
an widow early. ,, ' , , ' j 

Widows most be naturally averse to all causes tending to the' 
destruction of mankind. The security in which they, unlike 
wives,' enjoy their property should make them friends of peace. - 
' The example of 'Clelia, the Boman spinster, who was instru* 

. mental in -preventing the Tarquin’s retun^ is , recommended ..to 
maids. Wives would do well -to imitate the wife of Goriolanus. 
Widows should.never forget their country- woman - Boadicea , who 
chose death rather- than bondage.. 

It is not required of the zeal of English dadies to fight for their 
country. They need not even let ‘their nails grow. The men 
will fight. English valotir, encouraged , by English beauty would 
ho unmatched in the world. (The project, set on foot, for a female 
association is a'vcry commendable, one and the author submits a 
rough draft of its form and constitution.^ . , 

That it is a league of the wives, widows and maids of the 
realm, who have been offended at the faithlessness of certain men, 
to provide for the safety of the constitution. That every' one of ' 
them engages herself to ho- loyal to and to serve king .George^ 
■with all her resources in men who -may be her lovers and. in 
charms natural or acquired. That they promise to' avow 'their 
’ loyal principles in every word they utter and in every pateh they 
stick on. That they promise to annoy the enemy by every means 
in their power and renounce all converse with; them, „ . . ■ 
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That they resolve to all hanlship in their country’s cause- 
even to the extent of ■wearing home manufactured articles, instead 
of French, broeadc. That they forget all private fends and stand 
and fall by one another as trne sister. 

The association was tobelodgedat^Ir.Motteux’s where attend- 
ance ■was to be given to members. 


HEETIITG OF THE ASSOCrATION". 

Fage 88. Intelligence received ; intimation ; informa- 

tion. CL The common use. “Advise despatch" in commercial lan- 
guage. B(ar arms — ^Thc terms nsed are mock military. To any par- 
To any c6ect ; in snch a manner as to make some effect. To®* 
leading towanis. To thit end — For tliis purpose. 2’o=towani3 
the gaining of. Extrevz lefore their glane* — ^Exercise themselves 
in the art of frowning or smiling. Ctuhicrcd — (L. eartxu, null, 
void. Ft. ca#KT, to discharge.) Dismissed. This word ia alwaj-s 
used in the case of the dismissal of some ofneer. The ladies being 
- militant, .all the terms of the army, arc nsed. Reriev of thexf 
/ore«/— Review is the name given to the mustering and drill of 
troops for the inspection of some high officer. Notice the Immonr 
in the rencie of forcer at a play J Uw/Joten— Engaged. Rofctence 
here is to the withdraw! of the Tory aristocracy, and the 
favonr shown to "Whigs at the Court of King George L JftiHia — 
A body of troops consisting of volnntecring citizens and officered 
by them. The ruferhood of lotiaIitU...mili(i-i—The Whig ladies 
regularly exercised in the practice of their arts, bear the same rela- 
tion ,to the Tory ladies, most of whom come from the country, 
that a body of rcgnlarly drilled paid soldiers bears to a body 
of nnpractis^d militia men, who have not been drilled ■well. 

Thcimmencesnperiority of rcgnlata over the ■volnntecrs, is 
very ■well known — b"ing all the difference between rigid discipline 
and careful training and the ■want of them. 

0^rohr«>»»— Strongly abusive. Opprobrious lanyunye — See 
casaj-on “The Tory Fox-hunter." i’/mWfc— Talk roeaninglessly. 
Striny Gather together. 

Page 89.^ Deomey— Politeness. These stories speak of dirty 
or immoral things and are false. Who rett up fat the potten of a- 
parwft— Who pretends to be a model to the whole parish, /nrsc- 
ifre* — Abuses. Ifubecomminj her— Improper for her. Terme~ 
penis — Shrewish woman ; viragoes. R’zilinp very tiiierjy— 
Sptaking againit, and abusing bitterly. Buie Chief 



minister of Henry of Navarre, vrlio ascended the French throne 
in 1589. Henry IV — The king .Navarre. He came to the 
throne after the death of Charles. IX., his brother-in-Ia>irt 
Henry fa\\ght as a Protestant in the French religious -wars of 
1588-1593, 'but in 1593 changed* his rdigion and entered Paris 
(1594) as an accepted Catholic king. His victory at Ivry (1590) 
is celebrated by Macauly in .hia Iiay, Ivr^ and the wars forms 
the subject of Stanley "Weyman's .Oenthman of France. 
The Boman Catholics had especial reasons for haMng this 
king, * because the Massacre of St. . Bariholomevr (massacre of 
the Huguenots i. e.‘ Protestants) had occurred in the preceding 
reign and they feared this Huguenot king’s resentment. You 
have a very good This was a fact. Henry IV of Franco 

was one of the best of her kings. If you inow..Mell — ^If you knew 
when you are well oSl If you could appreciate a blessing when 
• you had got'it. So it not a man...kingdom — The ladies are only 
capaUe of scolding and scratching at the limit. King Henry . was 
not a' man to be dislodged from his throne by these means, so the 
ladies hod best make up their minds to tolerate him. •' 

' • The author means to tell the ladies of their own country that 
all their z^l for king Jame’s party and all their pretty airs and 
graces would not serve to dislodge King George from the throne, 
so they had best make up their minds to tolerate him. 

- JJut at I never eare,..praise them — ^Addison 'Was a mua’e man.' 
He r^lly did not care much for ladies. He often bestowed a' good 
natur^'smile upon some innocent follies of theirs or 'Svith inimi- 
-table humour and 'good nature mentioned some trifling peccadil- 
loes of theirs, with the air of a fond parent or a benevolent passer 
by. Beautiful <wgoeta<«— Those beautifal ladies who had formed 
the association. 27 iflir aMOotation^The form of agreement given on 
pages 86, 87, and 'also p.' 89. 1. 25. FoW«b»— P repared calf-skin, from 
Lat. ritttlMM««belonging to a calf. viiitlus=u calf. Raffling— 
Lottery 5 a compitition in which each competitor pays a small sun 
an'd-casts dices or draws lots for the prize'. Detign — The intention 
with which it is kept. ' " ' 

Page 90 . Oatalagwe of toautt — List of the handsome ladies 
fit to drink in honour of. Jfr. Motieaw...exhibit — ^If the ^nctnres 
of these ladies were sold, the sale would be greater than any that 
■ has yet been. Criticised iqjon-^Made remarks on. The fecUurbt 
^ tofie tnade we o/--See:the list on page 86. Teeth were to be made 
^ • we of not in biting but' ill display of charms. jD«co»cr«f— 
played. Bxteovered 8»,.,6oAriii— Showed tho most biSiutifid 'set- 
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of tefetli that m^n has ever seen. ’Diacovor la properly ’ uncover 
and that is the sense in -which it ia used here. Prt«i^A woman 
affectedly overparticular about decency and propriety. Lit it 
means a modest woman, ■ which probably is the meaning here, 
ffoodnecl'ific.— A good neck is as effective a charm as smiles or 

dimples and would do quite as much execution among men. It 
would do "seWice to' the king b^ bringing its thralls to the 
king’s parly. By her nutnner.ttobjeotion — By the way, she 
took up the pen, it was seen that she bad -very graceful and 
charming little l^hds. 'So it is quite natural that she should 
object to that dangerous 'weapon being left out of the list. IKAo 
assoeiaied have dona^i.ohligad to — ^These ladies have done much 
more than what they were required to do, by their terms of the 
association. Letter means mere form— as distinguished from the 
spirit. Those ladies have worked according to the, spirit of the 
association. Having not ortly,.,eatiso — They have not only put 
down their names, but mentioned the extent to which each is -will- 
ing to help in' so worthy a causel Good flifih— Substantial and 
reliable men. Shakespeare often uses it in that sense. In Oorio- 
lanus for instance the Patricians called good men, meaning rich. 
In the Merchant of ”760106 the jew says ’’Antonia is a good man ’ 
meaning reliable commercially or Solvent. Blaoh man-^A. man 
with black hair and eyes. Quota— Share. Brwi— Smart. Many 
of him ofreoc?y,../catAcr*— Many of these young men being BoldiorSn 
Sprightly^voaxt, lively. Quivar*— The’ case which holds arrows*. 
Tuneer in Sanskrit. The quivers are the lady’s eyes and tho. 
arrows are the Sery glances that dart from them. 

Page 91. One One serf. Hote that tlas Freeholder -was 

witten to support a political party. The "Whig associate, naturally 
is represented as loyal to her husband j the associates who enter 
more tlian one name are disloyal to their husbands, and natur- 
ally, are Tories in disguise. Hang out fahe cotours Sliowed a 
false exterior. Insinuate to the world dlo.— Tho world judging 
from the list would find a lady subscribing her husband and 
five lovers and would naturally consider that' "Whig ladies 
were capable of having lovers even when married. The Tories 
tried artfully to fix this stain on them. Admirers— oxo needy 

individuals anxious ,to secure a share a't the jointure r ^ (See p. 
127,1.17.) ' /n proport ion to Aar jomtwrc— Notice the insinration 
' in this. The widows are said, to have lovers in propotion to 
the extent of her possessions. Compute — Calculate. Tlirce 

rajjiTjwnti— The men subscribed, .would form three, regimeuts,^ 
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taking into acconnt only those above six feet in Keigli’t. 
Badge of o?fo^«««c«—Token .of- .loyalty. .• Satnrallg prodmei... 
Jidality (p. 9J2 ) — When a man sees on the lady’s, this outward sign 
of their loyalty he hakes it for a proof of their faithfnlncss and 
naturally seeks to win a place in .a h^rt that could be so devoted 
and faithful. 

Page 92* irAeft i/ie heaut{es...love— ‘Shun the Indies take so 
much, pain to display their principles as well as their charms, the»j 
elevate and ennoble their countrymen. The men are inspiredti 
with love and attracted towards loyalty by these fair loylista. 
jPrOfclJytM-^Diseiplcsj a convert. Greek, Projt-towards and eleutho ' 
=to come. Prosily tes are therefore men coming forward towards 
anything.- Onlt/.ieniU'&c, — Only condition upon which they can 
have any intercourse or communion. See page 87 text book. The 
grccUett bIow,„garter — ^The author seems to mix up tv little, the 
institution of the order of the garter by Edward III and his suc- 
cessful wars against the French. Dropping of a fine ladg's garter 
-^At a court ball, the mistress of the King, the Duchess of Salia* 
bary had dropped one of her garters. On taking it up the King 
observed some of the courtiers to smile as if th^ thought that ho 
had not come by it quite by an accident. On seeing this he said 
?7<5o>w*j8oit grutinnly pcnsc.” “Evil be to him who evil thinks” 
and gave this to be the motto of the new order of garters. Auit* 
•^isfij-rFavour. Themoft remarkable The most 

■noteworthy -battles have been fought, through the power of this 
* blue ribbon. The idea, as Addison expresses it elsewhere, is that 

( mostly the hope of being rewarded by a blue ribbon, (the badge of 
the order of garter) has made men fight. It is meant to be a hit 
at the intrinsie worthlessness of the reward and at the insane 
hankering, after it and attaching too much importance to it. 

Summery ; — ^The latest advices both from town and country 
state that the ladies of each party have commenced hostilities on 
the men of the other party. . To this end many ladies drill them- 
selves regularly before their glasses. Military discipline too is 
being practised. Therewill be a general review of the Whig forces' 
at a, play. - The Tory ladies coming from the country are no 
match for their accomplished opponents. They bear the same 
relation as a band of militia td a body of regular troops. 

Defective education is one .of the reasons that make the dis-- 
affected part of the ladies utter invectives against the sovereign. 
Jfatrons setting up for patterns to the whole parish are'gniltv of 
^.he use of this unbecoming language* The answer of the Duke- 
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T>u Sally to the fair Popish malecontcnts under Iletry IT of 
Prance, should he £ivc« to these Tory ladies. The king vron'6 
he scolded or scratched out of the throne. 

The auUior never cares to i>i)eak of ladies unless he can 
apeak in their ptafeo. So he leaves these ladies, recommending to 
them the example of the “heautifttl associates.” The author has 
heard of their proceedings from, Mr. Mottenx. 

The association has opened a hook bonnd in the richest vellum 
where the snhscribers sign their names under the three heads, 
of maids, wives and widows, “Kever was a subscription for a 
'raflle or an opera more crowded.” All the celebrated beauties can 
be found in one or other eolnmn of these." The list might be taken 
for a catalogue of toasts. The exhibition of the pictures of these 
laiicB would command the grelest sale of all picture auctions. 

Several ladies have criticised the form of the association and 
have aided teeth, a, good itesh aiad handf to the list of dangerous 
weapons, the ladies who suggested these of course execUiug in 
these particular points. 

Most of the persons who joined hare done more than what 
they were rcqnircd to do by the letter of the form. They have 
mentioned the extent to which they arc ready to subscribe, the 
maids mentioning lovers (one subscribos i$), the wives knsbautls 
and sometimes children and coach horses. The wives answer 
for the men. 

Two ladies had entwed and subscribed, one a husband and 
friend, tlie other a hnsband and five lovers. On enquiry they 
proved to be Tory spies, who wanted to throw discredit on tlie 
‘VFhigs by insinuating that marrietl Indies could hare lovers^ 

The widow's column represents the strength of the assopation 
—one lady heading the list with 600 retainers. They bring 
property and admirers in proportion to their projwrty — all able 
men. Prom calculations, they can fumibh three regiments of men 
bix feet l)igU and upwards. 

The association ribbon is" the badge of the sisterhood and a 
very prettj’ ornament. 2 fo lady shonld be without it. This 
external sign of loyalty makes many men seek the hearts that 
can be so devoted and faithful. "Wlicn beauties show their charms 
as well os principles, men will be ennobled. They would love the 
beauties and would be won over by them to loyalty. Great result 
may be expected when admirers can thns see the only terms upon 
which they can hold conver.se with their charmers. Eememl>er 
. how the order of garters come to be instituted by Edward I H and 
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Iiow lie treated the Prciich. The power of ribbons ia great to 
this day witness the many remarkable battles fongbt under its 
auspices. ' ' , 


POIiITICS A2Sn> THE PAH. 

Pago 93. Patriotf — Lovers of one’s own country. Cmifine 
Pay attention only to their house-hold duties. 
IToiwe wire*— Good managers or house > keepers. A housewife' 
{prounced hnssifi) means one who looks after evortf thing in &' 
house. 5Ao ooM^cforotsa—Pemale coadjutors. Kc^ paootBitli ns 
— Equal us., When two persons walking keep pace (or take steps 
together) they are both equally advanced in equal times. Hence 
to keep pace in any thing means to make equal advance. Quashing 
--palling down, silencing. Pr^ton^Perth-Opera-Plai/house^The 
scenes of action for loyal man putting down revolt against the 
sovereign have been Preston pans, Perth &c ; the scenes of action 
for the loyal women putting down disloyalty and disaffection 
amongst women, have been the playhouse and the opera. As 
little' opposition or ‘bloodshed— 'For the feeble attempt made by the 
Jacobites in the north and the easy dispersion of the rebels, see 
any history of England. Preston was taken by General Wills on 
nov. t3, 1715. Fifteon,hnndrod rebels gave themselves up, in- 
cluding eight noblemen. On Jan. 30, 1716, the Pretender’s 
army was withdrawn from Perth, and the -Pretender withdrew 
to Prance, after being in Scotland only a month. (Hume’s History 
of England). Non-resisting — A political term, applied to those who 
were supporters to the Stuarts, an account of their doctrine of 
“Passive Obedience.” Ziie their brothers — In the campaign of 1715 
the Jocobit army did little besides retire in the fece of the 
royal army. Tenatle— Maintainable ; capable of being held 

or maintained. Army that makes so fine an appearance. Of. text 

book p. 88. “That the fan See page 83 of the text book. TooF 

tRoAmt— Followed the suggestion reduced it into practice. To 

make the fan useful — ^Notice the implication — ^the fan is useless it 

has got to be made useful.- As an instance of this cheer fulness. 
useful— As an illustration of the readiness of the ladies to oppose 
the Tories and Papists, it may be mentioned that they have 
^gerly sized upon and carried into practice a suggestion of making 

the fan useful. ly-Lit. _ one-spiritedly ; here without 

one dessenting voice. . ' - 

Page 94. To hide their faces...ihem-TQ screen their .hois, 
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so that no Tory might h.ave the ploasate of looking wpon a pretty 
face. .Vcfcr to ptcp..,conqKest-~‘"SewT to peep over the screen 
except to select some gentleman of Whig principles, whom it wonld 
he worthwhile to make a enamoured of her. To return no other... 

When a Torj* issjwaking, to return no answer and show in- 
difference fay pretending to count the number of sticks in the fan. 
To aroid dropping it — Dropping the fan so as to give a man the 
chance of picking it up for her is a well known method of show- 
ing fsronr to a man. Kaleeonicnt — A disaffected Tory. Jacobite — 
Belonging to the party of James. Lat. • 7 ii« 6 !M=s James, Flirt — ^An 
abrupt shutting! prodneing the sound of flirt ; a little jerk ; a 
couTcmptuous movement. Dfjorefererf—- Put out. A fanning — a is 
the weakened form of on or tn. fanning is gerund, Serrio 
able ro the pBific— In representing Popery and Jacobinism. 
Vnder eoittidcration— In contemplation. Frotcftant mfe— Com- 
pare the U’Aiir fathion spoken of before. Fans which should 
contain somcUiing to distinguish it 'eminently .as a Pro- 
tcs-tant article, Ahhorreneo of Hatred for PajHatry. 

Knightt-ermni — ^Lit. wandering knights. Knights were 
sworn in to protect the weak. They used to wander about 
in search of adventures, seeking to confound the oppressor 
and relieve the oppressed. Derket — ^Designs. Knights in com- 
plete armour with their vizors down, could not be disting- 
rdshed. Th<^* carried therefore some motto and design upon 
their shields. These designs were sometimes the armorial bear- 
ings of the family and iiomctimcs some device of individual. A 
nunnery of Ur elg... grates — ^Typefying the great nnwillingncss with 
which some young ladies take the veil and the inhumanity of the 
piactice. I’i’utal's wore the name given to the virgins set apart 
for the services of the temple of Vesta a maiden divinity, the go<l* 
dess of hearth. The men’s vows resemble those of Vota! .virgin, 
ffrcfct— gratings ; grated windows of the nunnery, iror^/itpin^ die. 
•—refers to the worshipping of the relics, very common in the 
middle ages, A group of people...tenpainy nail— -To expose tiro 
absurd idolatoty practibcd by the Roman Catholics. 

PaffO 96 . Council of Trent — The most important modern 
council, held .at Trent from 154510 1563. It was not one whose 
authority is accepted by the whole world — the Greek church and 
the Protestant reformers diflering from it. It was highly impor- 
tant as it clearly defined the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church, specially on the paints nttackcl by the Protest.anls. 

'The lady hitcmls to tediculc the Roman Catholic church, by 

II 

. 1 ' 
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holding to ridicnlc tho Council of Trent which defined the doC' ' 
trines of it &c. ’ ■ ' 

rotrrfry— Showy ; dressed in worthless and flaunting garments. - 
TOorc of Jga 5 .vfon -“Sco Bovclations svii. Tlie apostle sees a 
woman arrayed in purple and scarlet colour and decked' witlx 
gold and precious stones and pearls, &c.— and on her forhead was 
written Mystery. Babylon the great, tho mother of Harlots and 
I abominations of tho earth. 

/ ' Tho wl^e of Babylon represents the sinfnl enemies of Christ. 
The lady intends giving that name to tho Boman Catholics. 

Sketches, .ifouniingg — Back stiflbning or support as of 
a print or map. Eoltj ponti f— Tho Pope- Cardina l — Bomati 
.Catholic priest of the highest rank being immediately below that 
of the Pope’s.' Contuto ry — Tho highest council of state in the 
■government'; college of cardinals assembled. Triple crow n — a 
composite onblcm “the symbol of my threefold dignity, in heaven, 
nppn earth, and in puigatory” (Pope Pins IX). Tho first cap was 
adopted in 1048, surrounded by a high coronet in 1295 } I’l'® second 
coronet added in 1335, to indicate tho prerogatives of spiritual 
and' temporal power combined in the Papacy. The third coronet 
(origin uncertain) is indicative of Trinity. Big wdft cAt’W— Having 
a child in his womb. Pops Joan — a woman, who according to 
tradition, became Pope. See Mr. Beynold’s novel “Pope Joan.” It ia 
doubtful if such a person ever existed. Bishop Bonnar.. .heretics—’ 
Hotico the satire in conversion of heretics by the faggot. No at« 
tempt was mode at conversion— heretics were burned. Bonner — 
Edmund, an English prelate, who was educated at Oxford, ~and 
afterwards entered into the ser'vico of 'Wolsey. Henry viii., to 
whom he was chaplain, sent him to -Borne to got the sentence of 
divorce from Katherine of Aragon confirmed ; and hero his beha* ■ 
vionr was so bold tliat the Pope threatened to throw him into a 
caldro n of boiling lead. In 1538 he was nominated bishop of 
Hereford, but, before his consecration^ he was translated to thc'soo 
of liondon. Hitherto- he hod professed' a zeal for the reformed 
doctrines, but now that Henry was' dead, ho scrupled to take - the 
oath of supremacy to Edward vl, for which he was sent to pri- 
son, and lost his bishopric. On the accession of Mary, being res- ' 
tored to his ^iroese, he brought numbers of Protestants to the 
stake by reviving the statutes of Henry TV and Henry V a«ninst 
them/When Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, he was sent to 
* . c Marahalsea prison, where lie was confined during the remainder 
his life. B, at Hanley, 'Worcestershire about 1496 ; H.' in pri- 
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son 1596. -•t figure rcachin(i.,jotht r—To represent the amhition ot 
Popes. These pretend piety and covet the greatest iwwcr attainable 
namely tlint oC ruling rulers and making and unmaking kings at 
will. Here it refers to the Pretender's attempting to obtain the 
English throne, 'while professing Homan Catholic religion. 
Dittant tieis of 5 mftA/fc frf~^mithficld is •where a great 
number of men had been burned in the Roman Catholic pctsccu* 
tions.' Distant view of Smithlicld is to give a hint of the crucltios 
the Papists practise. What tftej?.../or— This assumes the impro* 
bable, r«,, that the restoration of the Stnart family -who were 
Catholics, would have been accompanied 1 ^ a renewal of tbc bur> 
ningof the Protestants. InaocAnt enginet — ^Harmless contrivances. 
iVop-ijrafinj— Disseminating. Raclty irhecU, £e, — Instruments of 
torture. 'Tbc Roman Catholics used to tortnre heretics with 
these. Cottfrorcr/y— Contention. OrcmatcA—More than a match. 

Ladies studying their own fans, -would master all arguments 
against thcparticnlar ‘weak point of Roman Catholicism, represent* 
cd in her fan. Their enriosi^ -woitld lead them to study other 
/af/iio»abIa fans and they -would master Uio arguments against the 
weak points exposed in these fans. Tims they would gradually 
acquire an enormous amount of information about the corruptions 
of the Roman Chnrch and in a controvetsy they -would be more 
than a match for a Roman Cithotic priest. 

Ififhprmt — Roman Catliolicism remained in Ireland after it 
had lost its footing in England. Hence Ireland supported tho 
Stuarts. • 

Pago 90 . The heauti/sl part— The ladies; tho female sex* 
(?an<fiyf— Frank ; outspoken j liononroblo ; sincero. DiiptUi at 
pretent— Then -was antagonism between JacobitLsm and Popery 
oh the one hand and Loyalists and Protestants on tho other. The 
ladies should remember both and help tho Protestant cause ns well 
ns the parly in favour of the Hanoverian dynasty. Muley Ish - 
mttol— “One of the most arbitrary princes in our age avas Mulcy 
Ishmaet, Emperor of Morrocco, -who after a long reign, died about 
a twelve month ago .To show the greatness of his power ho sel- 

dom dismissed a foreign visitor from his presence till he had en- 
tertained him -witli the slaughter of two or three of his leige 
8ubjccts......we may reckon that by his own arm he killed above 

40,000 of Ins pcople,.;,Onc of his -wives died of a kick of her lord 
the king for having gathered a flower as she was walking with 
him in his pleasure garden." He had the greatest admiration for 
Louis XIV of France, becaiise ^'ho is the only person^ that knows 
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to Tcngn like myself, to make his srill the latr”-— PrwhoWt'rr 
no. lo. Turk drop^nn hi* hanAk^t hl'f itc.'-'.Mlmlirtg to the well 
known enrtom of o Fnltan*? throwing his handkerchief to show his 
favont to one partienlftt lady in a nomcroutt harcra^,; or this was a 
signal for the exeention of n wife who hwl offended him. Smifflh 
— ^Harm.' The portion of a honsc separated for thensc of a grandee’s 
wives. • JjMr/cjgjts—Fftucifnl .and hnmoroits pksys or scenes j 
comic. Cuttins .. apple-tree— ‘Tttfcrrtmte is to the pattens or 

wooden shoes used by the French peasantry. The ‘boot* was an 
instrnment of tonnre made of fonr pieces of narrow board nnilal 
together, of a snitable length to fit the leg. The leg being placed 
th^ in, wedges were inserted till the sufferer confessetl the 
crime, A ‘French Cobbler* is referred to because tins form of 
tortnre was employed in France, and tlie Elder Frctender svas at 
that time in France. Gnllev flares — ^Formerly slaves were em- 
ployed to row the cumbrous galleys. They used to he chained 
to their se.at8 and incredible inhumanities used to ba_practised 

on theTni^oTnctimcfi. 

PrgQ 07. It iw ^tUTifthe tame rpirit &e . — ^The -Britons used 
to stain themselves with r-ood. The author Immonronsly suppose* 
that their ca^e of painting themselves with wwxl and these latUcs* 
using fans with grotesque paintings on them, bear some resem- 
blance to one another, especially in this point that both appear 
charming to own parties and hideous (terrible the author calls it) 

»narT pnomies. OsfofdAlmnTinc t — Oxford was then the strougest 
bold of Toryism. If ihv project ^oes on— If this project is 
carried out. ’ 

Summery : — race of female patriots springiug up in the 
land, is noted with great pleasnre. Indies no longer confine their 
attention to household duties only but keep pace with the men in 
repressing Jacobitism and Popery. 

The scene of action of men devoted to the king and country 
have been Preston and Perth, of women devoted to the same cause 
the opera and the play house. Both parties ha^*«)nqucrEtl without 
bloodshed and by overawing the enemy with a superior array.- 

The readiness of the ladies to oppose the cause of the Pretender 
is shown by their carrying into practice a suggestion of the 
author’s, viz,, that of making the fan iiscfal. The ladies have 
agreed to use it in various ways against Tories, c. g. covering their 
faces with it to avoid a Tory’s gaze ; expressing disbelief of a 
Jacobite story by flirt of it &c. 

Fans of a Protestant make are comtemplated. They are inten- 
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de*l to raise oWiorrence of Popery in n vriiolo crowd of fjcljoldera 
by certain designs tlicy are lo carry. 

Several skctclica have already been presented to tlio ladies for 
appro\*nl, sonic of the most notable being : — a nnnnery of sprigbt* 
ly, handsome young girls who are trying to creep out of a grato ; 
A group of devout people on tbeir bare knees worshipping an oldi 
tenpenny nail ; The Council of Trent ; The whore of Babylon 
“The ceremony of tbo holy pontiff opening the mouth of a cardi*! 
nal in a full consistory”; A grob;^ue imrtrait of Pope 
Bishop Bonner purclming faggots for the conversion of the hcr^ 
tic ; “Afignro reaching at a sceptro witli one hand and holding a 
-chaplet of beads in the other with a distant view of Smithfield.”, 

This system of displaying their zeal on the fans ran not bnt 
have a salntarj' effect npon the Papists by convincing them of 
their error. At least fans are more innocent means of prnpagj^ 
ting Protestantism than wheels, racks, &e,, are of propagating 
Boman Catholicism. Every lady studying her fan would learn 
the defects that her fan exposes and thus she will know at least 
one weak paint of Popery well. Curiosity will load ladies to study 
other fashionable fans and thus In time they will know a great 
deal of the corruptions of tho Roman Church and would bo moro 
than a match for any Irish priest. 

The ladies'' should remember to advocate tbe cause of civil liber* 
.ty as well as that of Protestantism. For this purpose designs ex*' 
posing the evils of tyrrannlcal gos'emraents, may ho used on tUo 
fans. An audience of Jtuloy Ishmaci or Turk throwing his hand* 
kerchief to ono in his Seraglio may ho used. Those of a humorous 
turn may tisc a French cobbler cutting shoes out of an old apple* 
tree. ' A beauteous dame may assert the dignity of her sex by a 
string of galley slaves dragging their obains, each slave repreaen* 
.ting a lover. 

Only hints arc olfored to tho gentle readers. They may maka 
additions and alterations to suit themselves. The Indies arc con* 
gratulatcd on this brillant idea. The ancient British women 
probably paintctl themselves from the same motive as that of 
tlicac latlica n':., making tlicmselvcs appear handsome to friends 
and terrible to foes. This project of painted fans would hurt tho 
Tory intereati'morc than Oxford Almanacs would advance it. 


PRETTY DISAFFBOTIOW. 

PftgO 98. Pretty (£t>(r^t'e(( 0 »-*>L)iscnntoiil among tho ladies, 
Pliilip***of Macedoiijftttlicr of Alexandar the Great. Ho ascended 
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bho thrones, c. 3591 anti vfjw assassinated two years' later.- -By a 
defeat of the Athenians and- Theban's, he made himself master of 
Greece. The Atlicnians were ronsod to resist his invxuions of 
Greece ' bv the famous orator Demosthenis, whose most fa-' 
mons speeches are known as “philippics” because uttred against 
Pliilip. Tlioy were delivered between n. 0. 352 and 341. The 
orator himself faught in the final battle of. Chaeronea, b. c. 
33S, so he was not merely a “tongue warrior.” See Smith's His- 
tory of Greece. Orator— Public speaker, /rr/faterf— Excited. 

Tongue %earriors — ^Men whose weapon of offence is the tongue. Cf. 
Milton's “Tonguesionghty giant” as Samson Agonistes scornfully 
calls the blustering Phillistine Harapha, who insults Samson but 
would not fight. To gain ow. female odi’er*or£s#— To win over 
to our side' the feminine Tories. Pfineipal etrength — ^In the 
sense that women being great talkers excite the men and keep up 
their animosity against the Whigs. Note also the sarcasm in call- 
ing women the principal strength of the Tories. Sharp political 
hwTnour — ^A disposition to take active part in politics. Bas but 
lately prevailed — ^Has become prominent since a short time ago. 
Tn to groat a meature— To such a large extent. iVoricfod a women 
eould...commontmtlth — A women used to be perfectly satisfied if 
she could manage her house and she never troubled herself about 
i^uestions of government, iron< — ^Used; acenstomed, Pcn'fer— 
Also called Britannia metal is an alloy of Zinc and Tin'. Plates^ 
tangs and household uten^S are made'of it and used by the poorer 
classes. The eye of the nittrets...loohing-glatt — The mistress of 
the house used to supervise the performance of all household 
duties. The utensils cleaned under her eye nsed to'be bright and 
shining. She spent as much time, in looking after her household 
furniture as in her own toilet. 'Inspect... her looking glass’ means 
making her toilet. The ladies of the present day seem to “inspect” 
only the looking-glass and spend their time in considering ques- 
tions involving the state. Ganvenant — Familiar ; learned in; 
informed about. Qonxp — An idle chatterer— for ladies can be no 
;more in politics. For its origin from God-sib see note given be- 
fore. Slattern — An ]gi}t2dy person. Conduct — Guidance. Angry 
ttatetiroman — ^A passionate lady politician. 

Page 89 . if£warrj«jro»— Shortcomings or fciilings, not - un- 
timely births. Mucarridget in the minittry— Toiling of a group 

of inmistera who happeu to be in office. Hereditory right This 

-jefetb to the claim of the Pretenders to tho English throne. Tlioir 
■ .ht by birth was superior to tliat of the Hauovariaus. -- Burnett 
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in contending,.,live9 — These are so eager in claiming rights descen- 
ded from their parents that they neglect the edneation of ' their 
children ». fl., they claim every tHr^that they can claim from their 
fathers but forgot to give their children the r^ht they have of b&» 
ing educated by their parents. Tahen np — ^Engrossed. Catechism . — 
A system of questions and answers on the elements of Christianity. 
The Tories professed zeal for the church by opposing any Acts 
for the' relief of Dissenters. So taken up with their..,catochism — 
Th^ arc so completely engrossed with the question of defending 
the church from Popery or from Protestantism that they have 
no time to teach their own children the first principles of reli- 
gion and Christianity. They are busy in sectarian contensions, 
disputing one or other minor, point of Christianity, whilo 
their children are brought up not even ns Christians. 

Thus while demanding hereditary rights they neglect to give 
their own children their due and whilo contending for forms of 
worship they bring up their children as heathens. By the first 
they practically lay axe to the root of hereditary light (by refusing 
its claims to their own children) and by the second they lay axe 
to the root of Christianty itself (by training their children as 
heathens). 

Provinoe — Sphere ; scene of action. Amaom — Comp. ^ Plu- 
tarch’s life of Numa, the second king of Borne, who reduced 
the infant state to order by wise laws. Prodigy — preternatural 
phenomenon; an indication of the approach of an important event. 
St. Pierre says ; ‘‘The first navigators, when out of sight of land, 
watched the seed and the flight of birds, as indications of the 
shore, and with no other gnidance discovered many new islands. 
From ’this custom (he says) arose the practice of consulting the 
flight of birds before entering on any important enterprise, > The 
augers, a college of priests at Borne, foretold future events by 
observing ‘prodigies’ (from prodigig, the voice of birds).” This 
‘prodigy’ was so unusual that its interpretations were referred to 
the ‘Oracle’ presided over by a priestess who was supposed to be 
in direct communication with the gods or godesses.i The oracle of 
Apollo at Delpi was the most famous. Portend — Bode. Manifestly — 
Evidently. Concern— ^Canso of anxiety. Lovely parts— i. e. beauti- 
ful women : — an example of .Metonymy, the ‘parts’ are the women, 
who form the ‘lovely parts’ of the creation. It teould he..,country — 
It would evidently be to the disadvantage of the commonwealth, if 
the Tory ladies engaged in politics and Whig ladies did not do so. 

Pago 100. Fvries and Graces of the same sex — Both femi- 
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nine. The Graces as the name allows were the types as well as 
the presiding goddesses of all that is lovely and charming. ' The 
fanction of the Furies was to torment sinners. Furies — They, 
sprang from the blood ,from the wound inflicted by Saturn on 
Ccelus, or according to otiiers, were daughters of .Acheron and 
Nor, ,or Pluto and Proserpine, or Ohaos and Terra. They were 
the ministers of the vengeance of the gods, and were stern 
and inexorable, punishing the guilty both upon earth and in the 
infernal regions. They were generally represented as winged mai-, 
dons, of a grim and friglitful aspect, with a black bloody garment, 
serpents entwined in their hair, and blood-dripping eyes ; in one, 
hand they held a burning torch, and in the othe^ a whip of scor*. 
pions, and were always attended by Terror, Page, Paleness, and 
Death. Their worship was almost universal, but people avoided 
mentioning their names or fixing their eyes on thoir temples. At 
their festivals, at Athens, only free-born citizens who had led a 
virtuous life were admitted. Graces — The three Graces, daugh-, 
.ters .of Venus by Jupiter or Bachhns ; but, in Homer, Charis is the 
wife Qf V nlcan and a godess, surrounded with pleasures and graces, 
probably, therefore, Charis and Venus (wife of Vulcan) are iden- 
tical. The Graces wore the attendants of Venus, and represen- 
ted as three young, beautiful, and modest virgins,, nsually nude, 
holding one another by the hand, or embracing each other. 
They were the personification of grace and beauty. They 
presided over the refinements of life, but especially poetry ; and 
hence were worshipped with the - Muses., To. their geriom 
oonsidration — For their serious consideration. Sold out affainst . 
the government — ^Maintain a hostile attitude , towards the 
Government. Great — ^From the ladies* point of view. Freoau- 
tio»5— -Must bo taken iu a negative sense, denoting ‘want of en- 
joyment.’ lose tluir elections — ^Fail to be elected. N. B. It was 
the custom at theKit-^Cat and otheraristocratic olubs every year to 
elect some reigning beauty as a “toast.” To the queen of the year 
the gallants wrote epigrammatic verses, which were etched with 

a diamond on the club glasses. Obliged bg their principles 

Notice the sarcasm in any body’s being obliged to stick a 
patch by principles. Sticking a patch is too insignificant a 
thing .to bear any proportion to the dictates of a principle; 
Birthdag suits — The new suits of clothes, they would have worn 
"^on the king s birthday, had , they been loyalists. Insidted — 
Negatively ; they do not share in the loyal applause. Jtecive no 
.'“fit from the army— All the military men being necessary loya- 
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list pay no' attention to Tory ladies. They thus lose* officer lovers. 
Forced' to-'lxve 'in' the country — ^Because being Tories they would 
neither care to appear in court) nor would they be tolerated. 
What mutt go to the heart — Wliat must cut a woman to the quick^ 
Fine — ^Handsome ; beautiful in face. Acted Actuated by ; 
led by. Signaltte themselvet — ^Distinguish themselves. Male- 
contentt — Disaffected persons. ' Timorous — ^Timid. 

. Page 101. For they do not know what— 'Yor a cansC) of which 
they do not understand much. Pretty bosom heaving — pretty 
yroman in so much emotion. The heaving of the bosom always ac- 
companies every instance of deep emotion. A man it startled. 

make — A man though made of much coarser sensibilities than 
.woman, is surprised disagreeably when he finds a woman possess- 
ed with so much fury about a party question. Stays — Corsets. 
Ready to hurst with sedition— "Ready to bnrst from the heaving of 
the chest of the female Tory, who is under great e^ccitement. 
Virility — (It. virility manly) Manliness ; masculine appearance. 
Virility of behaviour — Manlike conduct. Venting her notions — 
Giving expressions to her notions. Sonest — ^Upright } honour- 
able. Pru(23»t— Experienced ; skilled. Lord Hithisdale 
— A Scotch partisan of Jacobitism. . He was on§ of the noble- 
men who surrendered at Preston. All were reprieved except 
-Hithisdale and two others. The two were executed, but Nithis- 
dale’s escape was contrived by the skill of his wife. Ex- 
empted from — ^Free from. Ml woman — A woman of an un- 
womanly nature ; masculine ; or it may mean an immoral woman. 
Political .guilt — See the sixth preceding line. Guilt committed, 
wilfully .or necessarily, by a political party. Addison suggests 
that 'an “ill woman” may be .a good subject, but if a woman 
is an “ill subject,” she is worse, because she must be an “ill 
woman” also. ITuch greater criminals — ^Their mothers could but 
be guitly of being an “Ul woman” at the worst. These are guitly 
of being “ill subjects.” 

Pagh 102. These motive* — These suggestions, which should 
supply motives, — ^properly speaking, a motive is a moving principle. 
Obnoxious to — Liable to ; .exposed to : (L. oh, in the way of, and 
noxia, an injury. The modem meaning (injurious) is quite different) 
Obnoxious to o • prt^— Subject to the baneful influence of a 
grief. Exasperated ladies— Jjadiee put out of temper, .ffisop — 
A Phrygian slave, liberated for his sallies of genius. He travelled 
•through Greece and Egypt, butchiefiy resided in Lydia with 
Croesus, who sent him to consult the Delphian omclc ; the Del- 
12 
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^Ilians, offendiHl mtli hie saroasms,' aconacd him of stealing a vcssel 
from the temple, and threw him from a rock, 561 b. c. The fables 
now oironJatittg nnScr his name included those of wits 'before 
and after his age. Opprobrious ehgitenee—lSloqiience in abusive 
language. " SiUff iaiw/acitoa— -Foolish satisfaction. 

The ladies opposing themselves against the "Whigs are like the 
viper licking a file. They hurt themselves only and imagine that 
they are hurting their opponcnfcs~which is of course very silly. 

' Summary ; — ^Philin of Macedon had demanded that the 
Athenian orators' should be given up to him, knowing tliat these 
were the people who fomented dissension. On the same principle, 
the author has been trying to win over the female Tories. If 
there wore no females ia stir them up, opposition should soon 
cease 

' ' -'A‘ passion for politics has appeared amongst the ladies only 
lately. Formerly they were content to discliargo only their house- 
hold duties well. Now they neglect the house and engage in 
Politics. A house badly managed by a furious lady politician ia 
a sad eight. Those ladies ate furious claimants of hereditary 
rights and neglect their children’s education ; are very eager about 
clinrch questions and forget to teach their children the 'Catechism. 
The Romans hold a wombiTintruding into the Senate, as a prodigy. 

If Tory ladies engage in Politics, the Whig ladies are compou- 
nd to do so for the interest of the Government. It is a satisfac- 
lion to sec them coining forward. Oar' country women are so 
much admired on account of good principles — but there are some 
weeds among these flowers. It is a great pity that there should 
"be so much deformity among so many citarms, and that the most 
lovely part of the creation can bo so disagreeable. The ancients 
were right in making the Furies and the Graces of the same sex. 

Drawing the Indies away from the Toryism would be doing 
a service to the country and also to the ladies themselves. A 
few snggestions are made for their consideration. < , 

The ladies only expose themselves to pcrsccntion by their obs- 
tinacy. They lose election in clubs, arc forced to put on a patch 
on the unbecoming side of the face, lose birthday suits, arc in- 
sulted in plays by clap-f and hisses, --Ioho officer-lovers and the plea- 
sures of tbo court These causes should liave an influence npon the 
gay portion of the sex. The graver portion may consider tliat much 
of wltat is lovely in a woman has got to be sacrificed. It disgusts 
even a man with coarser perfections to see so much angry zeal 
in a woman. It maket them unwomanly. 
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' Besides the 'ladies engaged in polities make themselves' parties 
in the political guilts, from which they are naturally exempted. 
Formerly the worst that could be said of a women, was that she 
was “ill woman’s now they deserve the character of a ‘‘ill subject.”, 
They have become greater criminals than their mothers. 

These consideration \wonld it is hoped induce the ladies to 
further' the national interest. The superfluous employments only 
add to their sources of grief and vexation. The fable of the viper 
licking a file and deriving silly satisfaction to see blood flow, even 
though it was her own blood that-flowed, should be borne in mind. 


THE BOTAL EXCHANGE. 

Page 105. There it no plaeo,..Exehange—The Spectator in 
his account of himself says “I have been mistaken for a mercliant 
on the' Exchange, the last ten years.” The Royal Exchange — As 
described by Steele (No. 454.) ns the “centre of the city) and the 
centre of the world of trade.’’ It is a meeting place of London Mer- 
chants, founded by Sir Thomas Qresham in 1570 a. d. The original 
building was burnt in the Great Fire of j666) and was rebuilt 
on a larger scale. Secret tatisfaotion — Satisfaction in the 
secret parts ; — or, in other words satisfaction at heart. Iba- 
tors— (lit. doers, those who (fo .business for the wealthy societies. 
See 1 . 13) Mercantile agents. .Vanity at I am an Engltthmaii’-^ 
Vanity -as a Englishman. - Melropolit — Capital. Great Mogul-* 
(hcre^ the emperor of the Mogul Empire. Great ICogal gener« 
ally refers to 'Akbar the Great.’ .^t the time the Mogul Emperor, 
was Bahadur Shah, son of 'Anran^eb. Emporium—Mxat ; market, 
Sigh-change — t. 0., when the business of the Exchange is at its 
height. Muteovy — ^The original “Russia,” so named from its 
ancient capital ‘Mascow,’' -occupying no territory south of 
Eunaj or west of the 30th 'meridian. It was little known in 
Addison’s days, and had little influence on the politics of the wes- 
tern Europe. Kegotiaio ojfaiVs— Settle the terms of an af&ir. 
Good m^pondenea— 'What are called ‘good terms.’ Friendliness 
and good ^sposition, Ifaii^ — ^Branches of trade and commerce. 
Adjuitedr— Settled. iTitiitied— The same as jostled. 

Page 106. The old P/tfiojoper— Diogenes, a celebrated Cy-- 
nic philosopher, bom 412 n. 0. Died 323 B. 0. He lived ‘wildly in 
his youth, and was banished for coining false money. H6 retired 
to Athens, was reformed by 'Antisthenes (who hod' at ‘first tried’ 
to drive him away by blows), and soon became known as an ox-. 
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treme Cynic. He ‘despiBcd h^ltb, was indifferent to the weathcii 
aod took up his residence in a tnb near the temple'of Cyhele," 
When going to .^Igina, he ma seized by pirates and sold as a slave 
in Crete where hewas bought by Xeni^es of Corinth, who made 
him preceptor to his children. When Alexander the Great asked 
him if He could oblige him in anyway, Diogenes replied, “yes,8tand 
out ■ of my sunshine , and - the indqwndeuce of the answar so 
pleased the monarch that ha exclaimed, “were I not Alexander, 
I would wish to be Diogenes.” When asked what countryman he 
was, he replod *'a' citizen of the ' world.” ‘ Many of his maxims 
were remarkable for their pithiness and moral tendency ; and not* 
withstanding his eccentriciii^, he was much resj^ted. J ant 
hnmon,t6 nobod^See the Spectator No i. Connwei at ny pretence^ 
To connive' at a practice means to abet it. As the Spectator’s tden- 
, tity is to be kept' secreti — that is what is cinmiv^ at. > Remitted 
««>— -Sent to me. ifsrcitant of Eyypt..,hKmnt me by 
the Spectator No t. The author tells ns as an illustration of his 
curious disposition that on hearing of a dispute about -the pyra- 
mids he bad been to Egypt, for the purpose of measuring • the 
heights and settling the dispttte in his own mind. The' story 
of Addison’s visit to Cairo was a fiction.^ Coptie-^The langiuge 
of the copts, or modern Egyptians ; the, Egyptian langnage. 
Vereed in modern eoptie — Skilled in. modern- Coptic — the 
language of the - merchants. ' Confereneet — Oommnnication, 
Notice' the long Word hsed for the short communication. Solid 
and suhttanlial ekter^^ammeni — Beal fun as we would call it. 
Solemnitiei — Grand or ceremonious occasions. Lat. soiemnu— Sad, 
hence formal, ceremonial,’ grand. Joy with tears — He lias shed, 
tears of joy. Thriving — ^Prospering. - At the tame ttme,..stoeh — 
As individuals grow richer, the community grows richer also; 
Raising cttatos......supcrfiwvu'~~&sq\\isuig wealth, by trade, by. 

means of which superfluous things are exported and things that 
the country flicked are imported. Pnhlie stack — Wealth or pro* 
'petty of the nation at large. Dieserminatc — Scatter. With an eye 
/©-•-With the object of the promoting of. Nature aognis,.. interest — It 
seems the object of nature in thus distributing different produces' in 
different parts, was to' promote intercourse between different nations, 
to make them depend, one, upon another and to bind them together 
by a common interest. JJogrec~—Of X>atitnde. One country differing. 
from second^ by single degree of latitude produces .something ■ 
- ' lar to itself,’ i. c., something which the second does not- 
b duce. Every degree — t. e. every jiart of the earth. • 
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Pago 107» Savxn — Something xrinch gives a relish or taste 
to a kind of food.’ Fruit* arc sweetened with tn^ar. Fruiit of 
J\>rlu^al‘-^tUTigc3. ProducUt of Barhadooi — Sugar from tho 
West India islands. FrulU of jPortMflrnJ...corrccfc(i— Their taste 
modulated. /n/««on~Pocoction. A China plant— '^ca,. Tea is 
sweetened with tuoar. Indian eanc — Sugarcane. A flarow — C c. 
spices come from tho East Indies and Philippines. Jluff—n fur* 
covert for hands in winter. Pith — ^Extract. Different end* of the 
Two extremities of tho earth. The fan, of which the 
richest kinds arc made from Ostrich feathers, come from Tropical 
countries (from Africa) and the muff (a covering for the hands) 
made of fur comes from the coldest climate. Tho Philippine Island 
may be taken as representative of Malay Archipelago, which 
supplies ns with nutmegs, cIqvcs &c. Tippet — a short cloak 
covering tho ehonidcra. 5ro<rttfe--Silk worked with gold and 
silver. IfuZEUfaR-^Hindustan. Doireh of ffoirfontnii— Diamond 
mines of eonthem India, In itg natural protpeet — In its natural 
a'spcct or condition— C <?. if we consider only the native products 
of tho soil, and leave ont all tho things that arc brought in from 
other countries. Tho mines of Peru were chief sources of silver and 
gold. DeUeaeiee—Said so ironically. Naural hutoriang — Men who 
have studied tho history of nature i. c. of the growths, and pro- 
ducts of nature. ir«£w..,od«’an<c— Is no more capable of producing. 
Dipt and JlaKOs — Fruit of wild roses and hawthorns. Acorns— 
TJie fruit of the oak. Pig’ntUt—n small edible root or bulb 
found in the ground. Sloe—Ono of tho smallest of the plum 
species ; it is very bitter, and rarely eaten, A cra&— Crab 
apple. Ddont, pcocAc*— all tropical products. Left to the 
merep of our tun and toil — ^Tliosun docs not give out heat 
'enough for tho production of these. Hot-hoiiiics ore required to 
bo ubcd, . The soil also requires ,to be manured in n way to ht 
•them. Nor hat traffe...Uf — ^Trado has not only improved our ve- 
getable products, but it lias nuidc a total chango in the wholo 
aspect of nature amongst us, ifarrert— Products. 

Pago 108. PpratnifU of China — ^Nicknacks of China clay. 
The rage for collecting China was very great at the time. irorj&- 
rmnthipt of Japan — .Tapaucao painting was and is still in fashion. 
Norninfs draught — Tea or Coffee. Jtepair our bodtct — Cure our 
diseases. Vineyard* of Franee our gardcnt—'BocawiO iho English 
enjoy the produccii. The vineyards may bo looked upon as their 
own gardens. Drngt — Peruvian bark, sarsaparilla &o.> from 
Braail, PerU) and < Boliviut 7’Ac Spiea ufands— the islands of the. 
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Indian Archipciagd. JJof Itcds— -Hothouses. Hotbeds or hot houses 
are gardens completely covered by glass walls and roofings^ ^ong 
which are placed hot water, pipes. By these arrangements, the 
temperature, inside, is raised to tliatof tropical ciiraatcs and so 
maintained i so that the products o£ hot climates can be raised. 
The spice islands are the natural hot-beds or they serve the same 
purpose as hotbeds in England and it belongs to the English in as 
much as they enjoy their produces. Pertian our silk weaver t — ^In 
the same way ns the gardens are ours. Silk of Persian mannfoc* 
ture was in great vOgue. Chinae our f otters — Because pots of Chi- 
nese manufacture were \ised. Ketetsaries of life— Things absolutely 
necessary for ,tho sustenance of life. Qrtxtt varietff..jus^ul — A 
great many different nnmbers of nsefnl things. These are useful 
thongh not necessari/. JSor is it the least part„.birlk — One of the 
greatest of Our advantages is that our climate is temperate. We can 
Onjoy'the fmuts of different climates without being subjected to 
their rigour. Green fields of Brftotnr-Trnfortunately very little 
of it is to be seen except during short periods. Palates — Organs 
of taste. Knit — ^tJnite. Good qfi-ces — ^Kindnesses | acts of benevo- 
lence the original meaning (from Lat. ofiieiutn^dnty) is implied 
also that good offices would he good duties, i, c., duties of theirs 
■which have a beneficial infinence on Q|her8. Distribute ike gifts 
of nature— See text book page io6. J&tntiicori for the jpoor — ^This 
is one of the most marked features ^f civilisation, when man seeks 
more than bare necessaries. Wealth to the-rieh—Seo line 24 from 
the top, page 106 text book. Magnfieenee to the great — Means 
of displaying their greatness. Converts tin into gold — Sells tin for 
gold. Conrerls i7Kp=excliange3 for. Rubies — A kind of precious 
stone of the colour of pigeon’s blood. • Stasiding in person — Stan- 
' ding in his very self. EJigg — Statue ; a representation in any 
thing. In represented by a statue. He Statues 

of the king’s of England were ornament of the first Eoyal Ex- 
change, which was destroyed in the Great fire of 1666. In the 
new building (which was again erected on a large scale) 19 statnra 
•of kings appeared from Edward I. to George III. The Boyal 
Exchange was again rebuilt in 1S44, without any of these statues. 
•CiwwoHMC— Assembly. 

Page 109 . All the languages of Eurape—Oo account of .the 
great -variety of nations that resort to the Exchange. Private men 
^s oppos^ to go^rnment offidals. Greater sums- of money-- 

■ne w^Ithofa nation greatly increases along with the progress 
civilisation. Trade without onhrgi7ig,„cfnpire—Ct, Sir Andrew 
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Treeporfs statement lliat “yours trade is your only true means o! 
extending the empire.” ' Trade without extending the houndorics 
of the empire, has estahlishcd n supremacy as great as that of an 
emperor. Landed e/tates,.tmorc ralvable — people liaring more money 
can pay more for land and therefore more is demanded than it 
used to he formerly, dfccwton of other ettata — Possession of an« 
otlier kind of property namely ready money. 

' ' Summery The author frequents the Exchange. It gives 
him great satlsfication so great a concourse of rich men of all 
nations. The Exchange is the emporium of the world. It can 
he looked upon ns a great council with its ministers and ambassa* 
dors. A bargain struck between inhabitants of two extremities 
of the globe, is an interesting sight. To be lost in a crowd of the 
different nationalities present, is a great delight to the author. 

- Sir Eogcr alone, knows him, but he keeps his secret. A 
mcrcliant of Cairo knows him by sight, bnt ns they do not and 
can not speak, there is no fear of discovery from that source. 

The contemplation of this' scene of prosperity is a source of 
real pleasure to the n«uhor. A large body of men, thriring in 
private fortune and enlarging the common stock is a very grati* 
fying spectacle. 

Nature seems to have taken n pccnlhar care to distribute the 
diiTerent products among different quarters of the globe, for tho 
purpose of bringing on trade and thus uniting all the nations in a 
common interest. Almost every degree produces something pecu- 
liar to it. The food grows in one country and tho sauce in another. 
A single dress is often the product of a hundred climates. 

"With its native products alone, England would be a dreary 
rountry. Most of the delicate fruits arc brought from other coun- 
tries and naturalised in U»c soil. Trade has not cnrichctl the vege- 
table kingdom alone, it lias cbangctl the entire aspect of nntnre. 
Our tables groan with delicacies — ^tho products of tropical coirn trios 
and our shelves with the arts of China and «Tapan. Sir Eoger called 
the vineyards of France our gardens, and the spice islands our 
hot-honsea. ’ A great happiness of Englishmen is that they enjoy a 
temperate climate, while they have also the enjoyment of tho pro- 
duces of all rigorous climate.* 

These ■ reasons make marchante an important clement in a 
commonwcnlth. They knit mankind together, distribute tho 
gifts of nature, find occu^iation for the poor, wealth for tho rich 
and magnificence for the great. 

Some of the kings who stand in efligy on the Exchange, would 
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' be considerably 'snrpriBed to hear the number - of . different lang*' 
uages spoken, and to see the -wealth of indi-vidnale in this- little 
spot of their former dominion. Trade without enlarging the 
British territories has established a second empire. , - 

> I * ' 1 

S TAOE liIOlT S. , ' 

P8ge 110. Comhat mth-a J{on=- A lion 6 gTxt.'^Nol)UtfiL and 
fje ntrif — Al LtlufiJXoblem en and gentlemen ta kenjeo lleetiv ely. Cyon' 
the first rnmoitr — ^Wlien the rttmoniT was, first started. Confident- 
Jy -Declared with confidence. \ MtdiuP(ts — A friend of- 

jffineas killed in the Bntulian war. G’roundiejg — Poundationless. 

UHtuewoHyjpraBoifflrf— "Was believed in amongst all classes. The, 
Toicer — The Tower of London. The lions were kept at the Tower 
of Iiondon. Tame Uon.„Toicer — See page 257. 1 . 13. Upper regions — 
Boxes' } those occupied by- the aristocray. Cousii^German — T his 
term is used for a very distant relation and often no relation at- 
all; There is a pun intended on Ooti 8 in-( 7 or»nan. Many likewise 
.'..jyicoltui— Many guesses were made as to the way in which 
Signior Eicolini would handle the lion. ITicolini— a Neapolitan 
actor and contralto singer— made hirfirst apeara^jce in an opera 
called ‘Tyrrhns and Demetrius.” In this opera English and Italian 
combined. The first production of the play wa® on may 23rd, 

1710. <3omp.— “Nicolini as Hydaspes in this opera,-thro-wn naked - 

into an' amphitheatre to be devoured by a lion, is &o inspired with 
courage 1^ the presence of his mispress among the spectators,' 
that, ‘after appealing to the monster in a minor key, and telling 
him that he may tear his bosom but cannot touch - his heart ; he 

attacks him in the relative major and strangles him...” ^Henty 

Morley. Signior — is the Italian equivalent to the English ‘Mr.* 
Suidae Mm,. .recitative — Subdue him by the powe^ of his art^ of 
recitation. Operative Mam, which had long been developed in 
It^y, was slow in making its way to England, nnldll the end of 
the 17th century recitative -was unknown, and no attempt has 
been made to cultivate the’ voice according to Italii^n methods. In 
-1706 Addison produced Rosamond, an opera upon ‘^Italian plans," 
but it was, not a good musical composition, and therefore wm 
not a success. Orpheus— A son- of (Eger by the muse CJalliope. 
Some desirous of exhanlting him call him the eon of Apollo ' 
;He- received from Apollo or according to some, . from' 
fercury a lyre upon which} he played with such masterly 

ud that even the moat rapid- rivers ceased to the sa^-age. 
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brosts oJ tlie forest forgot their \rildncS3 and the moixntains moved 
to listen to his song; His ■wife Eurydica dying, he is aaid to' have 
descended to the infernal regions to recover her. The king of hell 
eras charmed with his song ; the wheel of Ixion stopped, the alone 
of Sisyphus stood still, Tantalus forgot his perpetnal thirst and 
Furies relented. His sorrows “drew iron tears from Pluto'a cheeks" 
and his suit was granted on condition of liis not looking back till 
Ihe had passed the border of the infernal regions. He broke the 
promise and lost Ear3'dice. A fion...rsr/;in— Compare Milton’s 
Comus, Is. 43Z-437. R^eaivcd optKton~EstabliBhed or acocp* 
ted opinion. 

Fago 111. jffjjS Dutch — A Tcntonic language, allied to the 
English. The modem Dutch is Low Dutch. Thorough ban — ^Thc 
lowest pitch. The sound that corresponds to the heavy ‘'silver 
string" of violin. I'anbiijiZy reported—Ot which so many different 
reports were current. Counterfeit — Sham. A pretended animal. The 
Spectator is always cuHous. Behind the fccnc/— -of the theatre. 
Itampant — Rearing or standing on its hind legs. Come bp him — 
Comcclose to him. Changed upon t/loatirfwnee— •Different lions have 
been presented to the nudience. Candle snajTer — A man who trims 
the aricks of the candles. Hindustani Fararh, The fret lion...a 
eoHdffl init.^cr~Thcae were not real lions. The man who used to 
play the lion was a candle snuffer. Tettp-^'O. F. tctte, the head) 
Irritahlo ,* fretful ; hot-haaded. Choleric — Likely to he made angry 
easily. Overdid Awp«rt— -Was too fierce in noting the xwrt of ft 
lion. He grev more »urfy...pfc«»cd— The man appeared more 
and mote irritated after having acted hia ))art. Ho did nob 
understand his part at all and used to consider that a light 
was A fight whether in lion’s skin or not. Ho had to submit to 
being overpowered on the stage bat this annoyed him. He nsod 
to say that he would wrestle with Mr. Nicolini for any bet. So this 
man had to be removed. Difcard— Reject. Ho was too furious. 
Came..,lion — Ceased playing tlm part of a lion. 

Pago 112. Done mucAf^—Done some harm or evil, — ^probably 
he would have given. “Mr. Kicolini" a good thrasliing or would 
have wrestled in right earnest and by bringing Mr. Hicoiiui 
down, would have spoilt the entertainment. Shcepith — ^Bashful ; 
timid ; hesitating ; not fierce or lion-like. .TTiVAowt grappling trith 
Am— Without straggling with him. Italian iripx — ^Trips are 
methods of throwing an adversary down in wrestling. Hindus- 
tani Z’crcA, The iion yielded too soon and gave Signior Nicolini 
no opportunity of displaying his skill iu wrestling, Rip — Rent. 

^3 
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Ficth coJoHrflrf— Oolourod of the eame lute as a man’s flesh. .Bovhlel 
— A short tight fitting jacket, itahe mrl'for himclf—At^ a tailor 
he would he called upon to mend it and of course he will he 
paid for it, TTamanf/y— Kindness. ■ See the preceding page, 
JDirmten— Amufiemont. TZanAomefy— Very beautifully. The 
statement is handsome. Railterif — (from the verb railoito scold) 
Jocularity ; banter. **The ats in'tlte Ixon'f of the famous 

fable? of iEsop’s. • Eappif mtottfe— Pleasant mixture. One was 
too furious, the other too mild, this' man’s temper is an agreeable 
blending of the two— he is neither too fierce nor too mild. 

Pago 113. Oitfdoei — Surpa-sscs. To a gentle man’* dirndrantage 

I ^licadiug'to, or conducive to hiS discredit. 'Their common enemies 

‘—Enemies of both, Signior Nicolini and the lion. Sham comiaf— 
Pretended fight. Correitpondenoe — Communication. Received rules — 
Accepted rules. • Tearing each other to pieces — Trying each to 
p^ove the other at fault. This relation— This story. Reflect upon — 
To cast aspersion or blame upon. It is not NicoUni’s foolishness 
that makes him exhibit these absuiii spectaelcs — the bad taste 
of the pnblic demands it and forces him to exhibit it. The 
?ion.„more admirers — More persons are attracted by the prospect 
of the lion fight, than by any appreciation of Nicolini. Equestrian 
statue — Statue of a horseman. A statue of' Henry IV of France. 
See page 89 , 1. 8. Just indignation — Proper indignation, or indig- 
nation which the fact? merit. A per#(m— The Lion. Note 
majesty to lings — A lion is" always associated with majesty 
and when we want to exalt a king wo generally ascribe to 
him a “lion-like” nobleness. ResoMion to heroes — Lion like 
courage is well known. A person tehose action £e. — Signor Nico- 
lini, an admirable actor, but un'acqnainted with English. Softness 
to lovers — See “a Hon would not lay hia paw upon a virgin'* — 
gone before. Sinking. ..Ichaviour — as a lion. 

Page 114. London Prentice — A city trader's appprcntice. , 
“Prentice” is the contraction of “apprentice" A play un- 
known at the present time. Copy after — Imitate. "We would 
drop the preposition now. In action — In gestures. Inform 
their /acc«...paj»ion 5 — Convoy to their faces as significant 
expressions. Forced thoughts — Xiahoured ideas. Not natural 
and spontaneous ideas. Cold «mceftg— Cold conceptions. Cold 
as opposed to warm or fervid. Cold conceits are conceptions 
or ideas in which no warm imagination finds a play.. Mow 
glorious., .opera— 'Ey the help of these graceful gestures and 
postures (action) even . Italian^ opera which is full ,of laboured 
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thought, stale ideas and unnatural expressions, is attractive! 
If this “aetion*’.could be studied by English Tragedians, ' and if 
they could make themselves as perfect in the art of delivery vrith.' 
suitable gestures and postures, English Tragedy would excel be- 
yond bounds. Reigning enteftairmeati-^Hoit active amnsemeuts. 

The whole of this pieces is a satire against the absurd tastes 
manifested, at times, by the public, for childish displays, while 
they fail to appreciate real merit. 

Analysis : — Of late the greatest attraction in the way of 
amusements, has been Signior Nioolini’s combat with a lion. 
Various surmises are made, r^arding the nature of the Hou as to 
whether it is tame or not and as to where it conies from—some 
politicians going to the length of tracing its pedigree, Some con- 
jectures arc being made regarding the treatment the lion expe- 
riences from bficolini. To solve his doubts on the point, the 
author goes behind the scene and finds a very, polite lion. Tlie 
public had noticed changes in the manner of the lion and 
the author explains it. The present lion is a country gentle- 
man playing for his own amtisement, who would not have his 
name published for fear of being called ‘'the ass in the lion’s 
skin.” His immediate predecessor was a tailor, discharged for 
playing his part too timidly os his predecessor a candle snnffer 
had been discarded for being too fnrious. 

Signior ITicolini has been accused of showing a sham fight, 
because people had seen him. smoking a friendly pipe with the, 
lion. Ho is not to be blamed because the lion according to receiv- 
ed stage usage was a dead lion, with wliich ho smoked. 

The exhibition of such childish displays does not discredit 
Signior Kicolini, it accuses the public which can delight in it, 
of want of taste. 

It would be a very good thing for the English Tmgedmns to 
study “action” from Signior Kicolini. His graceful gestures and 
postures .give life to the stiff Italian plays — these employed in 
English Tragedy would exalt her beyond bounds. 


THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTEHEE. 

, Page 115. Political VplioUtterer — A^'pholstcror given to 
considering questions on politics. CpAofeferer— Furniture sup- 
plier. 3[ore than ordinary application — Extraordinary perse- 
verance. Abroad — Out. Carcfttlims — Tlio condition of beijig 
full of care. He had. a partimlar,„mporlance — He appeared 
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always foil of care or some anxiety from, the way he frowned. 

' Besides be showed a restJesaness to his movements. .All these indi- 
cated that he was always intensely occnpied with some matter of 
^great moment. Ame—An upholsterer in Gbvent Garden. He was 
•said to he the original of the ‘‘Political Upholsterer.” DueovereS 
— Showed ; manifested. Nevumonger—'RetsSlev of news. Monger 
attached to a thing signifies a dealer in that thing, e. g. Ironmonger. ' 
'This man was a dealer in news. He circulated news. Postman 
— A newspaper of ' the .highest repute. Established and edited! 
'by a French Protestant, who secured for his weekly foreign 
news a good correspondence in Italy, Portugal,- Spain, Flanders, 
Germany, Holland &c. It was the then the beat paper for general 
news. JhUeh'maiU — 'News from Holland. Two or threo tunu — 

• Two or three -walks. Patch Mails come tft— Mails bringing news 
from Holland, come in. BamilKes, Oudeuarde and Malplaqnet had 
- been fought and won — ^the later in June, 1709. Mons had been 
iurtendered in Oct Negociationsfor peace were opened in March 
, 1710. These negociations did not interrupt the war. It was to 
April -1710 that this paper was written when everybody was 
anxious for news from the ' Netherlands. We can thus under- 
stand the upholsterer’s anxiety for Dutch mail. Poland-— At that 
time, extended from Salisia to the river Dnieper, and from the 
western Dwina to the Carpathian mountains. It was partitioned 
betwed Prussia, Bussia, and Austria in 1793 and 1795. JSing' 
Augustus— Augustus Frederick L, king of Poland and Elector 
of Saxony (1670-1733), was driven from the throne of Poland in the- 

year 1708, by Cfiiarles XII. of Sweeden, who- had been an ally of 

•France. Marlbwongh the English General, was sent to pay a. 
visit to Charles XII., at his camp and to prevent his joining ' 
the French and to direct his ambition towards the Kus- 
sians (an enemy of Sweeden). Peter the Great overthrew 
Charles at the battle of PultowB. By this defeat Augustus was 
restored to the throne of Poland: Curious. Pcarth ' 

o/iMrw«— Scarcity of news. Theman seemed to suffer in health when 
news was not available. Enjoyed himself in a westerly wind— 
Because It '^ likey to reUrd news reaching him as no saUinc: 
vessels would he able to come to England from the Continent 

The man was 

untiring in wllecting news only and not in business Broke— 

*' memorj- ; forgotten. 

Page 116 . Eemmtng after m«-Making a sound like hem-heto 
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>— likea sligbtc^li) aa mca make -when they 'vant to.attmci no* 
Hce.S/Ut&Bjr^^nt^y/jS^tMnffu»tt«»>-Morethtm necessaxy articles. 
These anp^nititti xaentioned helov were required to eorer the 
detect otrtiie^ articles oE dress. Loou ^reat coat and a mujf^Tp 
hide ^ indliahi^,' 'the trant ot a coat and shirt. Mofis are ‘wariiiere 
nttd/lMi;\ite' hands as veil -as foe the throat. Out of curt— 'The 
curls'.of orbidi. bad become Hrai^ht and flaccid, A l<nig,,,eurl~-r 
t&'sety.entied -with long locks, so named from the campaign 
in'srl&b Mkrlborongb eron hia tictories. Ctrsamftonesr— Condi* 
ition (peconiacy). Oe JSSng of &redieR->Charles XIL of Sereden. 
;Be(fiio^After the defeat of Cniarles XII., of Sweden at I^Uouoj 
<'fay Peter the Great, he took rdTnge in Turkey. The Stdtan of 
darkey, Acbem^ IILi assigned him a liberal allowance and the 
town of Bednor on the Dinester, then (1709} in the dominions of 
the Saltan of Tarkcy. Charles lived there till 1714, and retamed 
to Sweden in 1715, Ho invaded Norway in lyt^ and was killed 
at the siege of Skiederiesball 171s. iVepented— -from asking, 
or in the sense of ^Anticipated” as Shakespeare freqnendy 
nses it. Tkerc & artgfhinff-^Tben is any significanee or pica* 
£ar meaning. It is a bit in the anthor*8 quiet way at the 
'absurd people who want to see a portent in every insignt* 
■heant thing. / only prepote tic— 1 don’t m^n to say positively 
-tiiai there is any significance, X merely ask yonr opinion. Dus* 
det^ae— A oonversstion between two persons. Dettertalionrrr 
'Hisconrse. JSeeoneile the Svjplnunt with English Post— ’Bum to 
(make .tbemagreo—or bow to recognise the statements of both of 
Hbi^ to'mean the same thing. Sec page 34, 1 . la 
'.h^Page' 117 . Jrftwse— Intelligence. 2 %« Dadg Ohnont— tte 
jNewspaper { 1703 ). .(hrtam pr»nce...«<mjyinial«m— litotiw 
•i^'to 4 !^<dte vagneness of the statement. Nobody known who tho 
.nobody knows whi^ matter of importance Is .under 
-con'i^eratioh. 'Notice the bnmonr in the advices from good hands 
{ml^ilejpiE^tdns) to the above vague effect. Leaves utmore vn tho 
dark^^^:fyx^\va etiU more unenlightened. **Thera are private,,, 
2^At”^T^sis again qtute as vagne as the former. late eon* 
dM;f...Qie^(^t()^Tbb Is another vague statement. A pan bow* 
ever is nfb^ded<\ la all tite above sentences the words *^0 certain 
prince^ hav&'i^m'in^’ind people bare been engaged in speeola' 
lions as to who’^h(prhace may be. Thns the conduct of a certain 
rprUteet i. a, 'th 4 ''Wofds;a certain pfinee affords great matter of 
';«pwalation to t^' -miie^f.of nmespapm as to who tho prince 
^'nmy^be, TJa mnning alon^ thc north aide <of 
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Sfc. Jame'a Farht cotninenoing from the entrance of Bhckingham 
Palace towards Charing Cross. Tke Tall itall is parallel to it Sun 
themteVocs — Warm themselves by the sun or bask in the sunshine. 
Curmitiet in (heir iind — Curiona beings of the order of Politi- 
cians. Notice the humorous use of “curiosities’’ for men. Great 
ofnertor of Paradoxet — A tnau who stated many ambiguous things 
viz., the expulsion of the Turks and the loss to English woolen- 
trade. Par^oxes are puzzles or things such that they seem to 
contradict the conditions of their own existence.' Seeming concern 
— Apparent anxiety. Nem lately reBei'eed.,.nation — ^Notice that 
news comes from Moscovy, the mischief brewing in the Elack Sea 
and the interest to be hurt of the Englith Navy. The chain of 
reasoning nobody can see— unless the wiseacre saw things a cen- 
tury -and a half ahead. Tlie Turk driven out <&e. — More enigmas. • 

■ Page ll8. Pr^udicial — Hurtful. Prince Memikoff and Duelms 
of IKrandola — Personages of importance only in the politician’s 
eyes. Prince Mentikoff—& favourite of Peter the Great, and raised 
from the lowest to the highest rank. He incurred the jealousy of 
Peter the Great and ended his days in •Siberian exile' (1674-1729). 
Backed asuertione — Supported his statements. Broken kinte — Half 
expressed hints. Observe that his statements are' tupportcd by /tints 
and even these,, not fully expressed., (SAow 0/ dept A—- Appeamce 
of wide knowledge. Truebom Englithmon — A short time' before 
this,' a trneboru' Englishman would have been as lively a Papist 
08 he is -a Protestant in Addison’s time. Eeeapes...Englig 7 man— 
Pails to be discussed where Englishmen meet. Belormincd on the 
ProtettaiU *teb— Determined in ■ favour of the Protestants. Bend 
the Pope at sert— This is very absurd. Por the Pope had no power 
at sea, therefore could not^bo beaten at sea.. Leeward ielands — The 
■man wants to show that he. has travelled in the West Indies. Lee— 
that is, sheltered from the Trade-winds.. Northern eravmt hold 
'together— Tl)a.o Northern sovereigns are united. The geographer— ' 
i. e. in his own and their opinion. This proves his ignorance.' 
< Page 119. Pretont ruigatiatvom for peace— Ogenoi. in March 
1710 and ended in the Treaty of .Utrecht, 1713. Deposed princes 
■ — Gave out as his opinion, that such and such a prince wonid.be 
deposed. Settled the hounds— in a similar way. Balanced the poxcer ' 
of Extropo—Pixed the extent of supremacy each was, to .have,— -in 
the same manner as before, i.u.'-gave out his opinions about these. 
In my car— In whispers Uttered close to the ear. I.wotdd give 
i^five shUlixigs...Conitatitinop[o-~fi would lend him five shillings, on 
udition that he paid me back five pounds when ,the Sultan of 
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Tnrkcy had been driven out of Constantinople. From this it is 
tnanifest that the expulsion of the Turks from Europe TVns’lookcd 
tipvtn as imminent nearly two hundred years ago. Tho mpmibUiiy-^ 
of t!ie Grand Turk’s being driven out as well as of the five pounds 
being paid. ZiVe marc tn Cq^eefiowc— Coficchoxucs, as has been 
said before were tlic favonritc resorts of all classes of people and 
in jthese coiTechonscs all manner of discussions used to be held, in 
politics^ Hteratttro &o. TAc alltct — The allied army in the 
Netherlands, viz., England, Holland, Austria, Portugal aud 
Savoy. 

‘ Summary : — Tho author bad, for a noighl>onr an npholstc» 
cr, who seemed of more than ordinary application to business. 
He appeared by tho frown that he always had on and by the im» 
patience of his movements to ho always pondering over affairs of 
great moment He nsed to rise and and to be astir full two liours 
before any one of his neighbours rose. On enquiry ho proves to 
be a great newsmonger. The collecting of news was Ids business 
and he neglected his family on its account He actnaliy seemed 
to snfier when there was dearth of news. The fate of foreign 
princes weighed more with him than the welfare of his family. 
He was shortly rained and he disappeared. 

Long after ho had been forgotten, ho draws tho author’s 
attention in St JnmcsVPark. He was greatly redneed in circums* 
tances os was evident from his shabby dress. Before tho author 
could ask him anything about his circumstances he put n question 
about foreign! nows. To a practical question of the author’s ho 
gives a brief ujis.atisfactory answer and falls back to his fovourito 
topic — Uic.ncwa of foreign princes. He seems to see some portend 
in the King of Sweden lieing wounded in tlic Jieel. 

This cndcft, he launches into a dissertation on tho afTairs in 
the North and puzzles himself gr<at deal over some vague state* 
menti n{ different newspapers regarding the conduct and intention 
of “0 certain prince.” 

Tlieir walk, brings tho author and the upholsterer to a group 
of politician8~‘*cnriositie3 in their kind.” 

“The chief politicians of the party is a great assertor of para- 
doxes.” He makes some statements and draws from them conclu- 
sions of great ' portent, e. g. Intelligence ha\’ing arrived from 
Muscovy of mischief brewing in tho Black Sea which is to hurt 
the British Navy ; The Grand Tufk being likely to bo driven out 
of Constantinople &c. He names Prince Menzikoff and Duchess 
of Miraudola as (he two persons seorctly at the bottom of all 
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prefeeut'revoliitiotls 7 "Efe auppofis his stdtemehtar only -with broken 

' hints and TOifees a great shoAS? of depth ahd ■wisdom. 

Gradually the discAtirse turns on a religions war between ' Pa- 
pists and Protestants and its probable tone. ’ The victory ' of the 
Protestants nnanimonsly determined: A '^man , travelled in 'the 
West Indies shows his knowledge of 'those parts by ■ suggesting 
the way in which the “Iieeward islands” are'to bS aShcted by the 
above war. The Geographer of the party indulges in some Spe- ' 
dilations and ends by assuring his listeners of there -beihg' great' 
tracts of land about the poles. 

• The preseht hhgociations for peace are discnssed , tlso, ' princes 
are dethroned) bounds set to kingdoms and -balance of pdwera 
adjusted. ' ' • - ^ 

’ When the author is about to leave) the upholsterer requests 
him to lend him half a .crown. ' Out of 'pity to so needy a states- 
man the- author lends five shillings on condition of 'being paid 
five pounds when the Grand Tnrk is driven out of Constantinople 
ii-of which he is cou'vinced there is not much chance. ' • 

The' ■paper'is intended for Shopkeepers who'devote 'more' 'time' 
to'politics -^n to' their own business.* 

A VISIT PB03SI TTPHOIiSTEBEB. 

* ♦ ' 

v Page . 120 . Gommmi civUitif — An act - of .ordinary politeness. 
Impertinent — ^Unmannerly.. Ooerture — Ad'vances. A common civi- 
lity do , — An .act of common courtesy done .to an unmannerly, 
man, often brings on a great deal of trouble, that was never ex- 
pect^.^ JBy this lact of courtesy, .the man often fencies,, we in- 
tend to make advances of ((friendship and intimacy .to themi nnless 
tye.are very ireful -.and decidedly give therii'to" understand other- 
wise.. J\re«Z»-r-l!fece5sarily. This is an adverb. J was stirring — I was- 
np.,&«My~The, interior.slopfe pr wnU; of the ditch at the foot of 
the parapet. It is hidden from the enemy by -the glacis, in- 
wrted— Beseiged. iPdrjjthese.battleSfand seiges- see the account 
of hferlborongh’s achtoements. Souai—A few miles south 
of Lille, which latter town was beseigned by the Allies, and 
surrendered in December, ! 1708. Se‘ gave her name.,doien — ^The 
man hud mentioned something abont another toivn— probably ■ 
Bethime which . was taken jmtt; before Dotmt—but .the maid 

bad forgotten .the ;name of the .town. Droppecf— Forgotten; 

; '121. F*forv before day— Two meanings can: be traced j 

(i) A victory -before it. is. won, (2) A victory before, daylight. 
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The second iejn^hded. Out of htmour — Oat o{temp6r,£<di8pleMed. 
•C%tM(u«nabI^^^^aii>'«iiaproper time; ill-timed. Reo 6 v<^ 
temper-^S^paied^^ myodt Ou putpoto to talk with mei.,henco~- 
He had tt^t'Sutheinteniion of imparting to.mc soioo news .wliiich 
all men <.w^d\'hea;i;' of in taro 'hoars more. It related to seme- 
things Ifotice how great was the impottance the man 

attMhe^ jto^owing* piece of news before otherSi and compare 
*‘h& ii^^hiroad two hoars before his neighbonrs &o<” / ordered np 
nfd^,'.\fiu>ma^ — Ao soon as the maid-servant came iuy withoat 
allowing her to deliTer the upholsterer’s message, t told her that I 
would (be quite m^&ed to) hear the hews two hours hence and I 
whs Still determined not to see any one^ diarou'^Distnrbances. 
ihesubt— Pettish ; fretfnl ; ill-tempered. .-JWjm— W alks up and 
down. -At once lit. at the present moment. Vbtmteere 

inpolitiei — ^imateur politidaits ; those who' take up politics as an 
amnsement' and mob as a duty. J^itt •m^bter-^-jh prime minis- 
tat. 4«wtngi..oMftUtj— Without, making tiieic labour 

profitable dther- to themselres or to thei.goyemment. jS^peeiet’— 
Class. In defining a class -of tMings-'we name its geuns and species. 
Species differ from one another aocordihg to their properties and 
attribute. In defining these menras if we would hare to say 

Mjamalia.' ' 

I ; • •• 

I7e»ttt-rman.i* . 


^eqfet^Jffaatl^ politicians, 


J^rsaht)^<ii!ushit~‘Givinghitamelf 'tnnible over and sufBsring dis* 
q|lziet;fr(ha-tiie.considetBtionjbl questions of politics. Bitting 'Up 0 H 
tfOriticising ; indgingi Arfers— Doordmepers. Sitting upon (Ho 
tn«ntiffyt^Heetuig to decide the merits and demerits of a^ministiyt 
SwdhkvwUH'pbUtieicbw — Abound in men given to politids. 'Sh<p,„' 
0'i;dtiw^a-<^Evacy'ahopke^>ac dabbles in politics, 'f • . ' < 

l^Bili&^ 2 /:SoMtt pefUfemau— This word has a hnmorotu signi- 
ficance' ,^in>iWhat foUowS. 'This gentleman seeks oxdy to borrow 
fire shili^^^jCV^anw be;— iA wager in which both parties have 
a fairly ^niil elmnoe of -winning. This shows that the “last ad- 
vices” iendf'j^lpi^oye^that the Turks is likely .to he soon driven 
out by -theV'Bji^itt;" A’* Wrti Ht yoKf sar-i^ee text page 117. 
'AnotAsi^ ■,'^*''^tdte as- interesting* us the first. 

- Cannot •well /^l^i^E^use being discovered by his creditorbi 
/; 'tvho would'’prD&h'fy.*^dn:^ him for -debt, 'private eireumt^ 
.'^£rtM^u—iiThe*mda' ,(hlas'^'^tM^any creditors in thftt‘pairt of thd 
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town. PtccM’cfyr-'Was the diatvict containing Noml (p. 120, K 
124:). 4rto«— Norih of Picardy, contained- Lille. iDnelle — A small 
stream flowing-into the Lys be)ow LilI6. 

Page 128. J irorw hourt — So long as there is sun. Posture-^ 
Position,' state, condition. Eappy opening summer— Tbo' 

success 'of 'the campaign, seems to .have an influence, in these 
men’s eyes', upon nature herself. ' Naltce of my enemie*-— Impor- 
tunities of his creditor is' -what he means. Three a-cloek — Three 
o’clock.- Notice the all-important communication in- the p'. s. 
Tie up the hnocker — knocker is a metal handle for knocking on 
the outer 'door 'of a- house to draw the attention of the inmates.' 
"When any member 6f the house is ill, the knocker is tied up .to 
prevent disthrbance.- P. S.=Po*t teriptum — ^written afterwards. 
Nretted myself - to death — Would have been ' mortally annoyed, 
"Meard at large — ^Heard from every body. ' 

f ' Analysis : — A common civility shown to an’ impertinent - 
fellow 'after brings on nnforseen trouble. -It may. be mistaken for 
an advance of friendship. An example of that -was found' in .‘ the ' 
upholsterer’s paying a visit to the author early in^ the morning. 
On* his’ refusing to see him on the pretence of indisposition, the 
upholsterer leaves ohly to come back again after a short time. The 
upholsterer has news to communicate of the scrap being taken, of 
Pouai being invested. When he comes the second time and is 
again refused admittance, he has some piece of home-news to com- 
municate which he wants the author to. know two hours before 
the rest of the town'.' The' ma^h'loses his own rest and breaks that 
of others'fdr anUnsane anxiety for politics, .which benefits nobody. 
Tailors suffering 'uhrest - over' the- affair of Europe and porters 
sitting over .-the' ministry are' sights common as -contemptible. The 
.upholsterer calls again and this time' leaves a letter — the burden of 
which- is that every one ofnhis political friends would be glad to 
borrow five shilling from the author on -the terms that the uphols- 
terer had them. Thedetter-also contains some mysterious allusions 
and some political spedulation ; and ends with promising a visit.- 
The second visit the author dreads and takes care to avoid. - - 

THE EOB^HNE' HTJNTEE. / 

Page, 124. Fortune hunter— A man who seeks a fortune, .or 
money by ^triage or s6me method other than honest labour 
^for it. Variety of Gharaoters—NaTlons kinds of people.. Audaei-, 
ou«— Bold. Lat.- oi«foa;=ibold. Go by the no«w—Are called or- 
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known by tlie nntac. Fortune ttealer* — ^This term -is only the 
irate patcnt’a invention. ConftniioJ approhcmion — Perpetual fear. 
The man Uvea in the fear of liia danghtcr being entrapped by ,a for- 
tune-hunter. iTfrfiiapper*— Those who steal cliildrcn or takctthem 
away without the parent’s or lawful guardian’s consent iforrwt- 
‘Of an age (it to be married at. IPAo hou looked...yeart—‘ 
The yonng Indy has considered herself of a marriageable age, ever 
since she was twelve. Catt their cyet — Two meanings can bo 
traced, (i) Contemplated entrapping her or fixed upon . her as a 
victim ; (ii.) Ogled or made eyes at her x. e. attempt^ to win her 
afieotion. lI'^iiAin the faie— Not transgressing or going beyond the 
law ; hence, who cannot be ptinished by the law. Plant tkemfelvos 
in her uisic— Placed themselves where they could bo aeon by her. 
The word “plant” at once conve)*a the Impression of their deliberate 
wickedness. Jaeha-mpes—A. general term for a mischievous good- 
for-nothing fellow- Very /act — Of making eyes at her and of 
planting himself in her view. Teen* — ^The age between 13 and 
19. Each word ending with a teen ;av, thir-tcen, fonr-tecn. (Sec p. 
373. 1. i.) irinrfowj oroM-6arrcrf— Provided with bars to prevent 
egress and ingress. /Teeper— -Duenna or Gouvernante. This 
terms is used humorously, a person taking care of a lunatic is 
said to be the mad preson’s keeper. Other keepers arc used with 
reference to animals. Stayed rcfafibn— Female relative. Stay 
means a corset, an arllclo of female dress. , Stayed— Sober, steady^ 
serious. Forbid — Forbidden. Band box— A. small nearly cubical 
box of cardboard or pasteboard, for the accomodation , of .bonnets 
&C. SeofcAcd— For letters that any secret lovers may send. Fol-. 
iritfiittandwy ...left’* end— Inspitc of so many precautions being, taken 
he is distracted with apprehension, Fiddics heard in the street — 
The man thought that it was a serenade. Serenades’ wore .the 
practice of playing on some musical instrument under the. window 
of one’s mistress for the purpose of pleasing her. The ladies 
generally rewarded their lover by opening the window- and show- 
ing themselves and often by throwing down some token of love. 
Portend— Prognosticate ; bode ; foretell. Fbt to mention. ..winter — 
Besides the fiddle in the street, the jock-a-napes in silver fringed 
gloves, there has been • an Irishman, who gave the good man 
some trouble. 

Pago 12s.' Talked txewe or tfince— Notice all along the 
slight grounds on which the man’s snspccions rest. Zoves to go to 
church — To see her lover, — the man fancies. Gave me the Elud- 

ed my vigilance. Hue an cry— A popular uproar or noise like the 
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try of “Stop, tHiefT which Js raistd when &'ina'n’'d porfket 
been picked or when a theft haa'been committed. By “despatched tr 
hue and cry”, the man means “he started one.” ifontmt'fltdftw— ‘Mil- 
liner or dress'makCr. i/aTntuo — a lady's gown, a loose outer garment r 
(Itl. mdTtfOl a mantle' or cloak).' Mahtua is an Italian city. Boso- 
moTtd PonS— In St. Jams Park, London) once himons for suicides. 
It was filled up in i77oj on-sccount of the number of suicides 
that'took place there. In Addison's days it wa's a favourite resort 
for ‘ lovers. Rotamoni was a mistress of king Henry ILj and was 
poisoned by his queen Elinor, in riy?.. Tumid, xiff Tier nooman — 
Dismissed her attendant. (See p. 63,1.'27); !Dot<&{ed guards — 
Notice the military terms the man 'uses.' He considers it a very 
serious 'l>usinesB; ' IFatcA toAen s&s tleept— -At tight. Is even with 
Hts— -Is a ' match for me. She is even wvtK me — ^The daughter too,' 
watches or keeps up when the man sleeps and- then does her 
wiil. jPIttttflriTy—- Unsteady atid hovering round. Poriien — 
Dowry^ Tolerated robber^ — It is virtually d robbery only itf is 
tolerated in society. Poor amands^-Sorry' return ; poor repara- 
tion. Disbading of the omy— The' disbading of the greater por- 
tion of the army that went- <fv4r with Marlborough. When 'the 
ahny is disbanded there will be many needy -gay officers who 
would 'take to the professidn of fortune-hunters. • - 

This must be understood os a hit of Addison’s at the real 
and aotital practice of the officers, and not a speculation on a 
problematic case. 

Themistodle's— A famous Athenian General founder of thO 
first Athenian navy. Ht defeated the fieet of Xerxes of the battle 
td Salamisa.o. 480 . Sern SH* Uied 445 Tbi 'c.' T miKgent— Poor.-. 
An indxgent,„merit — 'A poor but worthy mam Estatb siithout a man 
•'^Estate in the hands of a person’ who properly speaking does not 
deserve the name of ‘man.’ H^rn 'their heads that wag-^Qive their 
attention to making fortunes by marriageu- ffoddfor nothing else^ 
Pit ■ for po j|)^ines 8 «' Mahe nothing o/— Ga'n nob understhndjnor 
cannot defive ^y benefit from. ■ ■ , 

I ■, .Page 126. ohd iiMlsfon—Cooke and 'Littleton are two 
I ^famous- lawyers Vnd their books are classical law booksi > Ladder 
of ropsj— Ladders^foa^e of twn stout ^opes instead df rods running 
parallel and having\b^ rings ot rotinds made of inpe alsoi'By this 
♦nfeans portability ts^iecured— unperson being able entity .to carry 
e coiled up under hi^great'eoat. Eope ladders Urfe also provided 
> hooks or grapplin^rons^ io that when thrown, tip to a wall 
cornice, the hook cat^es oh ahd allows the' man>td climb .upv 
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These ate, sometinics' used by lovers and burglars to effect an 
entry Jntoalionsoby nvpindow.. If a youn^ fdlmD.,.‘prcmuei—lil 
a yonng tnani fails ns a lavr student, he takes to the business bf| 
fortune hunting. This is an attack on the lavr students," so innny| 
of .which are wild and good for nothing fellows. iScalnig— Climb*! 
*ing ,up a wall by means of ladders &c. The tame art of gealiny..,' 
e7<j;tncer^—Thc author wants to show ns the use and abuse of 
the art. Byron talking of Ihc^accompUshed young Don Juan says 
hewos taught 

. “To scale a rumpart or a nunnery" 

Sifrofogetat— •Devices. i*af{«*— Intelligence ; natural abilities,' 
/ndusti^'-Application j acquired abilities. ,Sirataycm* of thix.,, 
ivperflaaut — ^When there are such cunning devices for winning a\ 
fortune, intelligence and hard labour can be dispensed with. In- j 
fact, no body wonhl value intelligence or pcrsevcrcncc. JHor vanity... 
motvrer-Vanity induces a roan to seek a fortune this way, qtiite as , 
often as a cense of unfitness for business does. J/ercenar^— Dictated : 
by love of money. Fop — dandy ; a person who gives too much 
attention to the beauty of his .person. Jfot qwttioning but — ■With- 
out doubting that. jDo hitnasmachjttftioe as Will admire 

him as much as he does himself. As ho considers that ha is very 
handsome and universal admiration but what is his legitimate due, 
he thinks a woman will do him onlyju'tice (and no more) by ad- 
miring him. Partiaular grocw-i-Bartioulnr or special graccftilnc8s.| 
Zooh to A«r#ol/— Take care of herself, because the man me<ahB to| 
make an attempt at her fortune. . Withal — ^In addition. Red}mls-^\ 
In great fashion among tho elegant gentlemen of the time. She pan 
not tale too rnueU care— She ought to take tho greatest amount of , 
care. No -amount of taution that she can observe, will be snpferflii - 1 
ons. Baifr— •Inducements. Baits are the little morsels of food 
offered to the fishes on the hook. Hence they mean any kind of 
inducement held out to make a person serve one’s own interest. 
Ogle— An affected glance. Sot to bo trifled ictKA— Not to ho 
considered insignificant. World of, woouttOTJ— BuormOns effect, 
with a great number of persons. Jfada their way into hearts — ^Beon 
tho means of winning the hearts. A woman has fallen in love 
on seeing those charms. Jw^egnoblc— Dnaasailable ; that into 
which an entry cannot bo effected. The force qf a fnhn — The" power 
(of • conquering.) ; Credibly informed — ^Informed from a reliable 
source. DndertoiOT— Those who take contracts.- Lilcly man — 
A man who has tho chance of making his fortune that way, 
Stighbottriiuj Migdom—Soe the tall Irishman, before. Froper-^ 
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Hnndsome. To be paid for., Marriage — ^^hen the man marries and' 
comes into possession of .his vrife’s property. 'Atttduoits — ^Perseyer* 
ing. Chare — rtfter fortune in' the shape of a wife’s dowry. Qmrrg, 
— The object. ' Qnavry is the term given in falconry to the bird 
or game at which the falcon flies. The'-qnarry here is of course 
the woman with a fortiirie. ' Sufenur, Cottinttx— Fancy names, em* 
ployed in the Tatler, Combed andpotidered at the ladies — The man 
has combed and powdered himself with the view of making a con- 
quest His powdering and combing was thus directed at the ladies. 

Page 127 . Tahen his stand in a side box — ^To be prominent 
atid to pay 'attention to the ladies. Mr. Gowlcg's baUadt — A. hu- 
morous poem by Abraham Cowley. (See p. 75, 1 . n). -The Jf£s-' 
tress (appeared in 1647), a collection of love poems, courtly, 
witty, and in Elizabethan style. Orovn irrmifod— Grown - 
old ' and wrinkled. Same juiore* — Same traps by means of 
patches, red heels &c. This is a hit at the beans and 'con- 
firmed old mashers. Briitg matters to bear — Could make 'any 
ari'dngements for bringing things to an issue. Made np to the 
vidov>~^W ent to pay his addresses to the widow. Chaffed 

at ; ridiculed, 2 %e great game — A favourite object of pursuit 
Pra-cngayed—already engaged t. e. her affections directed elsewhere. 
(See. p. 36, 1 . 21). Hadibras — Butler’s Hadibras (1663) is a book 
approching in fun, to the famoiia Don Quixote. It marks the” 
reaction against Puritanism. It is famed for wit, learning and 
good wise Sense. ' Its faults were its length and its exaggeration, 
of its attack on the Puritans. Subtle — Cunning. Zeft to their- 
oirn conduct — Iieft to their own guidance. C'wjjwf—the God of' 
love. £o/i...con<i«ci — Trusted to guide themselves. 

Page 128 . Bape — Criminal carnal knowledge -of a woman.- 
Three forms of it i (t)' knowledge without consent, (ii) "With con- 
sent or without when under age, (in) "With consent but such 
consent obtained under false pretences or by the use of threats. 
Jfo judgment — no choice — ‘When a girl is unable to judge 'for' 
herself, the value of a man,' she can not be said to choose him. 
Because the word choice implies preference of one amongst mahy^ 
and hence deliberate weighings of- merits and demerits or in other 
words judgment. Thus there can not be choice when there os no 
judgment. The author wants to construe a want of choice into 
a compulsion— this would bo so if the fact of choosing was-heces- 
^rary. But since a woman need not choose any man at all, it ceases 

be a compulsion. And want of choice is not want of consent, 

^ ref ore it could not be made quite a case similar to a - rape. . In- 
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Tfilfiw— 'Enticing her into a conrse of actions. littn of ditorttion 
— ^Age at tpHch slie is able to judgeM. Lett ihar, ten peart efrf— To 
coastitate tape, ^ths or vitbout consent. It « raised host and 
in India it is twelve years. 

Aaal3rT5is Tlie paper fcegms with a letter from Tim Watch- 
,well a man who is in great apprehensions of his daughter being 
trepanned by one of the fortune hunters. He takes as many pre* 
cantions as he can against it, in the way of providing bars and 
guarls, bat is perpetually distracted by all sorts of alarming signs 
f. p. a fiddle in the street.a tall Irishmatt passing by his door steps — 
things, which be is afraid portent no good to him. He ends by 
reqaesting the Spectator to publish his thoughts on the natter, 
before there is a greater flux of fortune hunters from the disban* 
ding of Marlborough’s army. 

Themistoiles said that he would prefer to marry his daughter 
to a poor deserving man than to a brainless man with money. 
Most people take to fortane hunting from a consciousness of their 
total unfitness for anything better. Unsuccessful law students 
are of the tribe. 

Vanity is acother motiTe which produces for fottttne>innters. 
A person given to adcairfng himself too much in the glass, easily 
imagines that ladies would admite him too and naturally takes 
this as 3 ehort way to fortune. High red heels, patches &a, are 
their weapons. 

' There is a disfinctioa between fortune-hunters and fortune* 
stealers. Fortanehunters arc many old mashers who go often 
down to their graves, unmarried. 

' 'Undows are the great game of fortune-hunters. But they can 
aliravs take care of themselves. Innocent inexperienced girls 
should be protected by making trepanning their afiections as great 
a crime as rape— because they can not judge and there can not be 
eSotes when there is no judgment. 

TOM FOLIO. 

Fa go 129 . This paper, has, in other editions tie heading 
“The pefiantty of Tom Folio, the book broker.” Ton Fofw is sup- 
posed to be Thomas Eawlinson, son of the Lord Mayor of 1706. 
He collected a great swek of books which were sold by aucSon 
afar hb deoah. This paper is dated April 13, 1716. Enrier— 
Agent, Broiir vi learning — ^As the above tells you, he was a 
broker in books t^hicU of course contain learning. He is not learn- 
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cd mn - himself, -bnt merely buys learning <bool»} vlticlt he is in- 
capable of using. 'Sloei^ihe fiSrafy— Famish. - Good editipttt— 
'First edition. l%era fit not a tale Jigiiw— -not n sale which begins. 
This omission of the rclatire pronoun is often noticed in Shakes, 
peare and later authors. Kick of time—Xn the most critical, time ; 
juj-t on the t point of its bciug too late. Zaridocuive ttroJeeofthe. 
hammer — ^The auctioneers • hold a. hammer in their Jbands, with 
•n'hich they strike the table as a sign of the article being disposed 
off to tlic highest bidder. - When men are anxions.to bay an article 
and one bids <' against another, the' auctioneers pretends to bring 
down his hammcr iti order to induce one to hid just a little higher 
•than* hiS' rival. Tom Folio can understand these tricks and lie 
.bids when the hammer is being brought down decisively and the 
auctioneer can not stop it, to give the other persouB,<chaucesoi bid* 
’ding higher, d- mhtcriplion—lt was onstomdry to publish ail books 
,by subscription. rAcrew not a *uB*cnj»fton,..pnyo#o?s-— Whenever 
ti'siibscription list is started, Tom is sore to have been acquainted 
vrith the first rough sketch tliat was made of -the conditions of the 
aubscription. Ifst from the press— Immediately, after printing. 
•Paper is wetted before printing. Ohiverial scholar — Iieamcd in all 
'subjects. So/ar a* the title page of all owtAors— An elliptical een- 
tence. So far -as the* title page .of all authors can mate him to, 
is meant. He 'jras a -scholar only in as much as ho has read the 
title pages of all the authors. Jfanurcrtptt — Handwritings. Lat. 
manui'ahand. Aldus — (Aldo ^JanutinB,} t447'isis. A famous Italian 
printerjand publisher, Hepnblishei a good many editions of Greek 
and Latin classics. He invented the type called Italia, once called 
'Aldine, 'and first- used in printing Vitgil (1501). Elsevir—A. family 
of famous printer at Amsterdam and Leyden. He published and 
printed editions of the classics. The editions were said to be per* 
'feet;. bat V.irgd, oae ■ of <jthe masterpieces, contains some errors, 
(1593-1646}. Virgil and Soraoa — ^Famoas poets of theAugastan era, 
(b. o. 30.— X. ». 14.) fierodbtiu-— The famons Greek historian, 
horn in the year 484 B. Barry Stephen — A famous printer and 
learned man at Paris, ‘ He printed and published an edition of 
Herodotus. Be thint* he gives...printed — Tom’s own ideas about 
Un author are limited to a knowledge of the snhjects of his book or 
books, the name of the editor and the year in which it was pub- 
lished. 'He- fancies these are ail the details that a man ■wants to 
know, aboatan author. Draw 'him into further particulars — ^Tiy to 
make him give more details. Cries up the goodnef»— Praises it. 
Akmfs— Lands. JPran^orted^Goes into ecstasy. Hotice'the cause 
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of his -tranBpor’t^the beauty of tbelettet. 'Zrtter^Charaeliera, 
Sovmd 76tfrni7tj— Profound learning^' Suhslaniicd ■Valu'* 

able critioulm. < * 
Page -ISO, ’Jitoinwio/’ tAoajAt— Accuracy of ideas. Fr.juit- 
means exactj-accurate* correct Brightnest — OleverneBS, • In "thd 
^etiiw on^KjJiVft—Witb the same intellectual power as that of the- 
author's and in a mood sympathetic with the author’s i. 0. one in 
which he can understand precisely in what sense or with what 
view a particular passage is written. Superficial Shallow 

learning. Flaihg partt—Sho\ry as' opposed to solid intelligence. 
As for ih(iee...paru— Tom Folio looks upon a man as one of shallow, 
learning and Of a kind of intelligence calculated only to make a' 
display,, rather than having 'solidity if he can discourse only on' 
the style of - an’ author and describe some beautiful passages. 
The mdn may be of as much hiteliecthal power as the author he 
is discusing and he may -be able to enter into the author’s spirit—' 
still he is nothing but a man ■“of superficial- learhing and flashy 
parts” to Tom Folio. Lcafnad idiot—^A very' fit name for Tom 
Folio-^-he Was very learned in the'names of the anthors and Was 
no better than an>idiot so far as having 'atiy wisdoAi goes. Thdt 
tt /JlflltigrAf— That is the opinion or view.'* A thing looks what it 
is, according to the ‘light it is sden by* ' 'Pedant— A superficially 
learned man, Often disposed to parade his little stock of learning.* 
A'peutage of yirgil — ^.ffinfed, vi. 893*8. ZhKcAcrf-^-Indichtions.’ CoifJ' 
coinb-hiA conceited fellow.- v Touefm hf 'coxcombs — Signs Of '.vanityj 
JOixeovered soma liUla'.,.observed-^l saw for the first fime'that htf 
was sbmOwhat conceited.. I didmot know Of it before. Being verg 
/mK— iB'eing ^eatly occupied or engrossed. FigiiYo he mtiA'i*— ^Tho* 
distinction :he_p;aing:_; . Rt^ubUc ofleltcrs-^ABeOmblj or collect^' 
body of learned men. Being very’fall„.letlors--^'Bclng entirely ett-‘ 
grossed by theddea that he was .a- man of great distinction’ a'nfong' 
fihe learned. As we" would say colloquially — having a great notion 
of his importance. Broad intimationi—BcosA hints ; ’expressed' 
himself in a pretty open man'ner. Zo(e paper — Spectator No. 159- 
Taf:ert. verg mvah — Mode a great impression. TonCs pitch and un- 
derstanding — ^Tom’s extent and order of intelligence ; Tom’s' height' 
or degree of intellect j^spioded-^Befuted and rejected-. Construe' 
— ^Paraphrase ; or, to translate into English. ;SsluA.uLiking. An- 
tiquity — Oldern times. Man*, having a relish 'for -antiquity arc 
those who can understand and appreciate the'feelingt^ of the old* 
em classical authors. -Sense ervough to give up...formcd — very 
shrewd remark.^ None hut.xeally sensible persons can give- up -an 
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opinion once formed. Miffeviei of on)i«.iion. Oalt of 

tVory, ^aCe vf /loni—Compirc nnd Lon^dtile’s tntn«latton of 
Virgn’e .rSnl^t vL I. 893-8. ‘‘Two fold are the gates of sleep ; trherc , 
of the one is »id to be, of horn, bj* which an easy crit ir granted 
to ihc -risions of truth; the other glittering with the polished' 
■whitenesH of v'nrt / ; bnt false the dreams the Towers below send 
to the world above. There Anchites with these words then at- 
tends to the ].ast his son, and with him the Sitwl, and dismiss 
them by the ivory gate.'* -Daniol HoLnsiUB— (Bom 1580. Died 
t665) an eraipent Dntch philologist and critic, professor of Greek 
at iicyden University. . His edition of Virgil appeared in 1676, 
It is said that, from ‘7469, the date of the first tuition at Borne,' 
there had not been a year ■whithout at least one fresh edition of- 
Virgil. Heinsiuft’s edition is called the “noble edition.” Jnm — 
This is a blnnder of Tom Folio's, as the next line show. He read 
the letters and looked at the punctnation both of ■which were nn- 
known to Virgil. Tou iroafd have ^edition— "Soxici the man's 
idiocy in stating that the authors ralne will be altered according, 
to the edition of his work. Bnt his idea of ‘•substantial critictem,”. 
explains it. An author’s merits and demerits lie in the quality of 
the paper or the beauty of the character. 

Page 131. JS>ajr.»n>i(ibrt — This language would mean that 
he has been criticising the author, but what he has been doing is 
only examining the printed I>age 9 , with a Tiew to finding out 
printing mistakes. Ttro fauUt in Sfm— Two .blemishes in thoi 
printing, Paranfhuit-^A statement made within a sentence such 
that its absence would not in any way affect tbc grammatical con- 
strucrion of the sentense. Perhaps these <Cc— Kotice the mild sug- . 
gestion “Perhaps T’ Transcriber — ^The printer. Jtefieclion — Blame.< 
‘^Peelaim" — A 'Word used bv' Tom without his having nnderatood! 
its meaning. Pr. rcelanter^to protest. "Oh 1 Jfr. Bisherstaffe t 5 eP 
— One is inclined to fancy this as one of the affectations indulged 
in by dabblers in literature— in which' case it would be contemp- 
tible enough, but it is not even that. , The man's whole idea is 
centred upon the “bcanty of characters.” He would value the si- 
mflie in Virgil's hand, not on account of the beauty of the similic, 
but on account of its l«ing a precious manuscript Amendments-^ 
Improvements. Voftcon — ^The Poptfa palace. For a Vatican — For 
all the books in the Vatican Iiibrary. Tasso — Forquati, a cele- 
brate Italian poet (t 544 * 1595 )* ’ kno'wn work is the epic 

poem of “Jerusalem Delivere”- and “Pastor Fido.’* His writings 
had a great influence on those of the English poet Spenser, a 
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contemporary of Tasso. He published his first poem at th'e nga 
of seventeen. Saperttrueimet — Outer structures ; acccumulation 
of learning. Etnhellinhmenit — Ornaments i nccomplislimonts. Glut; 
racter— Typo, imperitntnee — Remarks which are not to the poInt;t 

Page 132. /n#«p;Jorfa5ffl— Intolerable. SeAotiait—a commen- 
tator. /n the tame degree— To the extent. They have no tatio—. 
They have no appreciation for ; their mind are not so corrupt as 
those of the authors. Eay, will allote £e —These men would some- 
times take credit to themselves for having interpret^ beauti- 
fully a passage, which had in itself no beauty and which was not! 
■written by the author with the conscionsness for writing a fine 
passage. These men want to be greater than the authors, on' 
whom they comment. iSJjm out whole pager — Lengthen out com- 
mentarics. ■ Boilea'U — (born 1636. Died 1721) a French poet, 
satirist and critic. . His aim was to raise poetry from the degra- 
dation of the taste of the day. Ho published the “Art of Poetry” 
in if 73. Im Pendant enivro £e. — (Translation) A pedant, 
intoxicated with his useless knowledge, bristling all over with 
Greek phrases, swollen with pride, and who only makes ridicii- 
lons the thousand authors with whose works his head is crammed, 
and which he has learnt off by wrote — believes that books are 
everything, and that without the help of Aristotle, m'en would 
not be able to think or exercise common sense. Levity — Lightness, 
thoughtlessness. /iosettoK^ncM— Lewdness. 

Analysis Tom Folio, the book broker, seen at every 
auction, known cverywhero, universal scholar in the title pages 
of authors, erudite in tho Folios, Quartos, first M.S.S. Of an 
author, ho knows enough if ho can tell their different editions, the 
subject and tho yc.ar it was printed. This is substantial criticism 
everything else, beside it or beyond it is mere pedantry. 

' -Vint from Tom Polio. His conciet and senseless talk over 
authors. Virgil’s great beauty seen in Daniel Heinsius’s edition', 
whcrc,.tho only blemishes perceptible are a couple of commas ini 
stead of a parenthesis' and semicolon turned upside down. Tom 
would give anything for one similie of Virgil’s in his own hand- 
writing— any similic. He leaves only after he. is convinced Of 
having made an impression about his learning. 

There is another kind of pedants, with Toth’s impertinence and 
a little saperstmeture of Greek or Latin. These men pretend to 
be scholars and are generally those who arc busy' trying to prove 
by their commentaries that they are greater than tho authors, 
they comment on. These man arc soroctimes >lcd into 'extolling 
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flomothing worthless or 6ven TPorao; ' ' Simply' liccauBC it ■ is ‘ im 
Qrcck or Iiatin) but snob as would not be tolerated in a modeiii 
author. Sotme'bf.whose'' genuine and brilliant productions arc 
often neglected.' ' ' ' 

Boileau’s description of' pedant.* 


' THE ili.N OP THE TOWH, 

. / » >'»«»* • 

' Page 133. . The man.of a town is also .called “the man about 
Town.” It means a man well versed in London life — knowing its 
society, informed about .its amasements, knowing every , thing 
infact, besides knowing and being known by -every body, roftts* 
?it;RssZ/'->Fridc8 himself. Takes piide.or plumes, himself as we 
would say. For an aeoount of. -the gay bachelor Will Honey- 
comb,' see p. 127 text and for other traits in his character see the 
Spectator .no. 2 . . What ha ealla^iha ^nowZet^fe— The real, know- 
ledge of mankind is very difficult to attain. In its stead, only a 
partial-knowledgo of the shiftnoss and ouuniugnoss of men, is 
wiial: generally passes as knowledge of mankind. Which Ass cost 
Atnv— The effort at gaining this knowledge had led him to . much 
mischief. Properly speaking, his knowledges derived . from the 
experience of the mischiefs, he had been- led- into.. Meeounter^ 
Encounter ; fighting o^.well as rough experience generally ; here 
it means “a meeting.” Parts of his education-^Stepa that led to 
his education. Nlfoqhed doum constables— rA favourite pastime 
with gay royster’ers., Serenade ^ — Addresses paid to one’s mistress^ 
through music, , It. was the custom to play /or; sing under her. 
window, till eh® rewarded the lover by showing herself and- some-, 
times by throwing down a love token. Beal Ziwo— The regular, 
•and rhythmical fall of a hand or-.a foot or. of • some instrument 
design^ for the purpose, illustrating the.BWell and fall of music 
or accompanying the ssatnral beats produced, ' is called beating 
or keeping, time, -ZMgan«KwjsZy-T-Simply innocently. ■ Quarters-* 
Lodging, Reading of\ nwnr-Stvtdying mankind- in his fashion ; 
gaining knowledge of mankind : — a play upon words. Qallantrm—* 
The habits of the gallants or gay cavaliers rather than the usual 
meaning of afBiirs of the hearts : Irixmoralities. Scholar, bool-uh 
man, philogopher— All these come under the same category. Shines 
—Makes a good figure. 2rf»ai <»inp«ny— Where there aro' as many 
learned men, as ignorant* ones ; company containing: men of 
different professions and inclinations. Bwcrctiow-t-OpKon. ‘ And 
h Here spoaks a man with real - knowledge 'of mafi- 
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bind. Will ETohcyoomb has the hnack of making it Appear . in 
a matter in which be is really ignorant ns if he was only .pretend* 
ing ignorance. ■ Ovi o/Aw (feapf A— Beyond his learning. , ... 

Page 184, CdiKiht^hmJrtflvvf — ^Detected him making some 
blnnder. Intutft m...toKn — Insults ns by 'acensing us the igno* 

ranco of the town life and manners. Writ— <We should now say. 

wrote ; past tense of trrtK«. Oaquelte lady-— A flirt, a jilt. Wo 
should now say a coquettish lady or simply a coquette. Raillery 
of tAem— The witty sayings itcontnined, i/cre—pnre t. e, who was 
nothing but a man of the town. Spelt like gentleman — A long 
time ago, long before Addison’s days, learning was hold to be the 
pursuit exclusively of an order of being demanding some respect 
and awe but muoh pity as holE crnjy. Ifronj;® Wrongly an 
adverb. t As title— Make it more comprehensive. Laugh 

this oji^Disniisaed this with a langh. The templar— The lawyer, 
one of the members of the Spectator Clnb. Temple, once belonged 
to the Knight’s Templars, now used byitho Law students, 
divide into Inner Temple, Middle Temple. iTAtni o«< 0 / Aw 
projTwnbn— Think of anything which does not belong strictly to 
his preffcBsioh. Bar Aim— Prohibit him to deal on these topics. 
'Reigning AcauttCf— Ladies most fatuous for beauty at that time; 
jDirtempers— Diseases. * Poshionable distempers are those brought 
on by living a fashionable lifoi Verge — Limits ; precincts. Favour- 
ft»— Of the king, George' J. had, we must remember some foreign 
woman favourites. Quality— ‘Bish rank, Shrmecd toying of. a 
wano/ywalfty— A witty utterance of an ordinary man is not so 
mnoli of weight os that of a distinguished man. "Whitper uti 
W ith pretended caution give out the details of some 
clandestine love affair. • ■ ' , , 

• Pago 185. ' Blown upon- Breathed upon ; mado notorious. 
•—Tarnished by tho’breath of common fame. Common :fame is 
notoriety among the general public, '/ncidcnt#— Episodes; Turns 
— Vidsaitudes. iZovolutton— Conflicting luck or prosperity, Omhro 
—A gime of cards very favoured at the time, Cf..., , 

‘‘Her lovd in gnildcd chariots when alive •• 

■And love of Ombre after death survive.”— Pope’s 

Rape of the Loch. 

Literally it means, the game of theman,,Fr. Jlomhre from 
Spanish, Jwgo del hombro. Blit parts are drained— Bia mind is ox* 
hausted. Ranh pedant — Gross pedants. 2[ahing lodgments — Effec* 
■ting lodgments, (are works thro^wn up at dangerous points by 
besiegers as they approached the besieged place. Talks in a camp 
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Tftlks'as if he ■wero iti'a'catrip.. iStorming towns cfic.-rParpetwally, 
talking ,of,miUtary.', actions. Sm ells of gu n powde r— rBo&vs some 
sign of his .being a military, man. The , raetapHorT of ascribing^ a*, 
smell to ah indicator. is. very common. We often say “Snch and 
such 'a. thing savonrs of , ignoranccj or of .impndence &c.” -jffiV 
artillery — ^Hor is a pnn j (i) Eeal artillery. In which case it means 
if yon prohibit his taking of military things, (ii) Means of keep* 
ing np'the fire— pr running fusillade , of small talk. Wrangling — 
Disputing,'' .-Tom Tonchy is ‘a good . instance of, .this kind of, 
pedants, even thongli he is not a lawyer. Spain— The War of Spa- 
nish 'SttCcessSoh was .then going on. Poland— See ‘‘The, Political 
Upholsterer;’* State pedant — Pedant dealing with State affairs,.The 
upholsterer was an unhappy instance of it. Lost in polities — ^Ab*. 
sorbed' in the study of politics. Go out of tile gaeette— :Speak of. 
any thing, with which the gazette does not deal. You drop him—, 
You leave him behind ; he can no longer follow yon. Mere any-, 
thing — Any person or professional man, who^does not know .any- 
thing beyond his immediate concern, Tasteless,— hence, 

uninteresting. : 

' Page lS6. AYnnAes— Polishes and improves. The truth £e— 
the moral or lesson of the essay. Finishes good sitnse — Gives the 
greatest polish 'Or refinement to a man of good understanding. 
YorMfy of matter to'his impertinence — A number of different things, 
by which he shows his silliness. Impertinence, here should rather 
bo taken in its literal meaning of “not belonging .to a subject'* 
or “irrelevance.** - ■ • ■ ■ -i - , 

Stunmaxy : — ^Will Honeycomb prides .himself very . mnch 
Upon what he oalls'his knowledge of mankind. He reckons npon his 
experience of his misfortunes as this knowledge — bis method of 
study having beeuToystering' about the ‘town, beating the watch, 
serenanding ladids, patrolling about lewd women’s quarters and 
disturbing the rest; of honest, citizens. This according to Will 
Hon^comb is a gentleman’s learning and book learning is only fit 
for a bookish man; who is'not worth mnch. ... 

Will shines in mixed com^hyi when there is no fear of his 
being drawn out beyond- his depth. When caught at a blunder, 
he tries to cover his real ignorance under appearance of pretended ' 
one; But the club never spares him .then — ^bookish men have’.their 
revenge on him, for holding them in low estimation, by exposing 
his ignorance of -books. . ■ , , - 

Some wrong ' spelling was found in some of (Will’s love ‘I Ater 
- ..h he y^as parading. When he could not cover 'his ignorance 
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by laughing i^'off; he>tnrned to tidiouUng the learnt 'iaen as 
taexe mnsty scholars and fit for nothing else. ‘ ' ’ , ', > • 

A nian hrought’np aniongst books and able to talk of nothing 
else is an indiffarent' companion and a pedant} but the' "word ’peP« 
dant 'may -be made' more oomprfehensive. -The term should- be 
given' to'a-man Vho'is merely professional and can talk' 'nothing 
but “shop.’’* ■ ' • f‘ ■ * ' - - . 

■ In that sense a mere ‘*man about town” is the greatest’ pedant 
in' the world* Barring’ the' playhbuse, the list of toasts, the court' 
gossip or 'the court scandal these • men have absolutely nothing- to 
talk of. The gr^test that can be -expected of them is a graphic 
description of the' progress of a game of Olnbre. '> i 

-There are militoity pedant^^s well — men who are perpetually^ 
fighting battles from.year’s end'-to yearns end 'and everything 'of 
'Whose sayings ‘smeU of g’unpowder. Thei^e are likewise law-pedants 
and Stat^pedantSj.Qie former wrangling over every trifle and thO 
latter a mere nonentity •without -hw gaaette. i • ’ ) 

Of all pedants, the book pedant is most supportable. He has 
at least his 'head full df good things add if ’he can not nse them 
himself, others'might pick up something useful frdm his'cbnvet- 
ration. Learning like travelling finishes a good 'understanding, 
the unintelligent, it makes a thousand times worse by supplying, 
a -variety of matter to show his silliness by and an oppbrj^i^ 
of ‘abounding in absurdities.' * - . - 

. if. * » V ' » 

^ ‘ ' 'r 

^ THE TBUHEMAKEB AT THE PLAY. “ ’ ’ 

^ , - ' * 

^ Page 187. Lws more in tAo |Jrortnc« — Is so properly within 
the business or sphere of a,; spectator. Speetator — In the philo- 
sophic sence, in which the-anthor applies it to himself. .Not an, 
idle watcher,' but one who notices all things, with the. object of 
drawing their morals. Publio sAoies— e. g. the theatre, the pup- 
pet show. Fie— Compete. Inottmbent on me— Having a rail for 
me *, requiring my attention. ■ „ . • 

, It i8<the Spectator’s duty to notice everything that goes on in 
public places. Theatres afibrd the greatest scope for observation, 
therefore the Spectator feels himself called, upon', to, take notice 
df what goes forward there. Waiiuoot — wooden covering over 
the walls, ''as often asinot there being some space between ;the wain- 
scot and the wall. 'When the man is pleased with anything that 
is done on ' the stage, ' he expresses his satisfaction with it ■ by 
.‘thumpiug liis stick on' the floor,-, or .by, hitting the wainscot. 
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Ghost of Bainlot--i:’o., the ghost in the play. of BmM. /It^s JbhO 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father. ' SVttni-flutief— A man -whose pto-^ 
fessionis'the'mannfacltire'of TmiikS. Dh 6 an< 2 ~Eelax. Whethet 
it 6e...«flW-^^he Spectator 'can not assert with any certainty 
whether. 'the man is called' the “Tninkmaker” frotn the fact 
of his blows resembling in' sound, the blows given by trunk* 
makers in driving in the rivets, of the trunks or from the fact of 
his really belonging to the profession of .'tmnkmakers. Artisan — 
A handicrafts man. One who labours in 'the production .of the 
coarser ' works of art. • A carpenter or a carver would be called 
ah artisan as distinguished from an artist, which is thetiftme given 
to those who produce the finer works' of art, e. g. paihting, engrar' 
■^ng ' Formerly the word artisan ab well as artist meant a 
labourer who produced any work requiring intelledtnal powers 
to produce — ^whether such work involved mahnal labour.or not.' 
Men ‘of literature, poets and authors used to be called ' artists. 
This meaning of arts survives fn the names of the University’' 
de^ees' given. ‘ ' ’ 

' Page lSS. Uttoring Aimsel/— Expressing' his thoughts 'on 
his opinions. 2 VcMnpor«flcf-~Uncommonly delighteA Thunierer-^ 
The man employed to make the noises which are supposed to re- 
semble thunder. Playhouse thunderer is the man who make the' 
noises, belonging. to the playhouse. Snch a.man would natnrally- 
make a noise resembling those he. has tomakein his xegulax. 
work. Vpon the roo/— 'WhereJdifl noises are made, when thunders 
are required. Of this motjient — Of this great ifnportance. Blach - 
mon — A nmh wiih'blaok hair and eyes, hot ’'a"'biack skin. Oaieri 
plani-^A Stick ihade of oak. See pi 41, 1 . 21. jSi generally learns..,, 
stage— He’ is seen to Wn 'forward on his stout stick and to pay 
great attention 'to 'all that passes on the stage-. Next — nearest. See- 
alsop. 267, L ir. Lays' ft vipon the next piece of ifmher— Strifceaf 
the neatest piece of wood. “Lays it” sho-ws his total want of a’ 
studied effort. Feftain^ncff— Emphasis. Foriner pasture—That 'of 
leaning on his stick -with deep attention to the stage. 

" The man is generally very quietly attentive to the stage. 
"When anything pleases him, h'e just'lifts up his huge stick andf^ 
brings it down with great force upon any wooden thing that ' 
comes h'andy. He is not exoil^— he quietly composes himself’ and' 
resumes his former attitude, till something to please hini ’ parti-’ 
qularly, ocenrrs anew. ' ' • r ' 

'Well fioied— Given in th'e' fittest time. Except— dbjoof} take 
exception to it. Exapt against ft— Could find fult with it. ' Mining' 
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iAoi((;Ai~BriU<int idea. > G'fnca— Qratefulncsa of gesture or pos- 
turel Cjinflur— Agree witli him ; follow his example. If the' au* 
dionce do not applaud .when he applauds. Atrai&sd-~M]ade soni 
stble of their miatake. Chip— Clapping of Iiajids, to show, 
approbation. • flatij^M^Approvca of it. Thvack — soimd reaem* 
bling the sonnd of the word t— an instance of onomatopoeia. 
iI«fi/iM.,.!iiwaeIr— Approves or confirms the favourable opinion of 
the andionco by the knock of his stick. Be U of to great,„re- 
eonjwrf— This man is very useful to the play-house. Once when 
he was absent on account of illness, a manager employed a man 
to act for him, till he recovered. ^ ^ 

Sage 130. Xauf about Am-^truck the objects aronnd him ; 
beat the wainscot round him. ihorcdtSic— Unbelievable. The 
new man, nsed to thwack away, with great violence, but ho did so 
in wrong places, i. c. when there was not any partionlar beauty 
to applaud. Exerted himself m'lh mlffOHr—In applauding and showing 
his approval by Iris thwacks. This signifies that this season there 
has not been any plays with particular beauty in them. Plies—* 
his sttefc. DamolMAci—Destroyed. JTiMltnt— See Essay on “Stago 
Lions.” Fury of his oppfaMa~Thi8 is a hnmorons expression. The 
man applauded /«rio«ify or with great violence, Pury generally 
tries to destroy and not to applaud. But this man’s method of 
applauding, was, to destroy the benches &a.— so we have him f uri» 
onsly applauding, Doggot~A famous comic actor. Ho was for 
tome time joint manager of the Drury Lane Theatre. Died on 
rjzt. A great supporter of the Hanoverian line. Upon Dogget*— 
Hot on the man, but on , the occasions of his performance, ^otv- 
ntM at Permit it. They have complicity with him in the desJ 
traction and not only that'. Ohstreporout— Ontrageously noisyi 
Anvt^— The block of' iron on which a blacksmith hammem, his- 
iron and moidds it. Sounding picenA— Some kind of board which 
should be very resonant. Kettledrum — A small dram consisting 
of a copper vessel. Might not have 'been..J:ettledru'mr-'A. hit 
at the play-house kcttledrum8->probably a piece of -board serves 
as one. at a pinch> in a playhouse. Director of a concert — The 
bandmaster or conccrtroastcr. Ho has a stick in his hand and 
keeps time with it when the concert plays. Beat to their applawi* 
eg — Keep a' note of .the, whole play and indicate the proper time 
for applauses as the concertmoster indicate the places of the beats. 
To raise mff similie — or taking a loftier form-of similie.- Rulcf 
bf the «wid— Sec p. i6g', 1.21^ /Solus disci'ibcd in ABnicd. Burri*, 
e(tne-“A sudden storm ; a typhoon or a tornado. Here the harri» 
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cane of applauaeSf’The-worda comes through the Spaniah,- from 
the Oaribhean Surraoan.'> Cavern— Cave. Here the body. of the 
hoaae. - C^oar— The .tnmtilt of ‘applause. .Saved tnany: a good 
pfay— Many ‘good plays .^v'ould have, foiled to be appreciated ’by 
the audience, if the trunkmaker had not put,in,dii8 well timed, 
applause., i-. > - i ^ - t ii> - - , , . , 

i9age'140.“ G'ood 'a(!to)‘.;.r^utalton — ^By. pointing .out the 
beauty and gracefulness of his . acting.. . ^(as&ed^Aehamed. Be^ 
irayed into ,« clap — Led; into a clap, by their own feelings. A man 
is said -to 'be -betrayed .into doing a thing, when he has been un- 
consciously led into doing anything evil. .The words /naetrayed 
into a clap” show that, a clap oat of time as indicated by, the non- 
sanction of' the trunkmaker, was a 'thing bad in itself . Come into 
it — Join it. i Brutum Fulmen — Empty or merely noisy lightening 
t. e. a'eound without' a meaning. It is very vitible..,in^it — ^Itis 
quite ‘perceptible that just as the audience feel shy and .ashamed,' 
when, ithey have applauded anything. .and. the trunkmaker has 
not..'it)ined in their applause, the actors too attach no Importance 
to an applanse not ratified by the approving thump of the trunk' 
maker. Bribe is the money given or offered to a man fqr 

his conniving at some dishonest action. The enemies of the.trunk- 
foaker say that he is paid to praise sometimes a bad author or a 
bad .player.; Surmiie — Guess. Foundation — ^Solid or .real basin, 
Strokes are jwt — His praises (strokes indicating praises) are aL 
•ways well merited. Admont(«mg — ^Warnings or. ad'vices. Here 
it must be taken rather, as expressions of opinions. Seatonahlo— 
In proper time.' - At randbffl— Wildly ; without a method. , Hite 
the right nail on the head— To drive a nail well we require to hit 
it on , the , head— this typifies the fact that to .discharge a duty 
well, we must' discharge dt in the manner calculated to do it in 
the most effective - manner (and not take or choose our means of 
performing it well).' iTo hit the right nail means to strike upon , 
the proper coarse of.cpnduot. ..This man then hits the .right nail 
t. e. chooses just the proper course of action and hits it on the head 
i, e. performs his duty in the quickest and most effective manner. 
What' the author means to say is that the man knows, precisely 
where to applaud andvthen he applauds most decidedly. , Evidence 
and'gtrength of hit oonvwiion— The violence of his blows shows 
that he is convinced of the excellence of a particular,, thing and 
that he has been firmly convinced, IFiiAfo the > axprestion of. hi'g 
appfotMC— WUhin the reach of . his cudgel by means of which he 
’ . I his •applause. Barren fpeculation—Theoviaingf . calculat- 
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«d' to bring bn> no J)'ratical' resnltl TPYtAout drawing. ’.xoMTUrj/viort 
— Bemember, be -was -anxions to bring pbil'osdply into drawing 
'roomt,' Spr^ of hi* drm— ’Elasticity of his mnscles ; his mnscnlar 
power; ‘In the case of the critic, it would be the power of uttering 
nn opinion 'Tigorondy. -Crah-iree cuc2greZ«— Stout etricks cut from, 
the wild apple-tree. ‘ To' the end — ^To lead towards the gaining 'of 
the object that-^“thi 8 place &c.** 

Page 141.' Aceording io merit — ^According to the deservingS 
of the candidates, 'preferred to it — Appointed to it. Moraoa’s Art 
of Poetry — a fatnons poem on the poetic art by the Roman poet 
Horace. Born b. c. 65 . Died B.' o. 8. Sermle* — is an enblem of 
'strength. lE^mons for his twel've labours. See previous. Apollo 
—was the God of Song and Miuic. His character is st^ested by 
the sound judgement. Knack down oft ox.:,poetry — As evidences 
of his strength of arm and soundness' of judgement. 

> Summary : — ‘Public • places like a theatre or opera, are well 
within the spheres of obsevation of a Spectator.' The author feels 
it incum'bent on him to take note of everything that occurs there. 

'There has lately appeared man in the' upper gallery of a 
theatre, who carries a huge>aticlc in his hand and expresses appro- 
bation of a fine passage or a graceful a'ctipn, by a very loud thump 
oh the nearest piece of timber, '-with his stick. This man has been 
'called the trunkmaker, either from' the noise of his cudgel resem- 
bling the noise in trunkmakera* shops, or from bis being one- in 
reality. Tarious guesses are 'made at his character, some holding 
him the play-house thunderer and some only an apparition. 

On ma^ng careful enquiries, it is found tbat'nobody knowt 
•the' Trunkmaker. ' Ho is seen to lean on his oaken plant and lis- 
'ten very ' attentively to the acting. ’"When a point of beauty ob 
excellence' a'ppeard he just gives'a sounding thwack 'with his '"cud* 
gel and is again attentive. ' ' 

His applauses' are exce^ihgly judicious and well timed; Some- 
'times when' the audience do'not follow his rap, "•with their claps 
he gives another and yet another, to waken them up. ' Add some- 
rimes when ' the audience begin a judicious appla'ose he ratifies it 
by a single rap at the condnsion. ’ * ' ' 

! The' play-house authorities appreciate him greatly and a direc- 
tor had once got a 'man to officiate for himj when 'he Was ill. Bat 
this man had ‘proved a'failnra. '■ ' 

It has been remarked that he has not'yet exerted himself with 
Vigour this ' season. He attends the opefa too. He applauded 
tHicolini by ‘ demolishing three benches, Doggef by shivering half 
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H'dozcb'of hiff okt plaiita^md'ho lebvca the 'wainscot .shattered ' 9 !- 
'ter a trhgedy of Sbalf^fipeard h^ been acted. ■ ■ ' '. .. 

' The players 'not only ‘^permit, ifr,‘ bnt.they ntc glad to repair 
damagto at their own^coat.' An idea of providing him with an woo*- 
den'anvil whi proposed but -ifras laid laside, on occount.of the fear 
of its sdnnd bfeirfgjnndlstinguishable from<that of a.kettledrnm. < - 
The Tmnkmaker is of great use. ’ He is like a concertrmaster} 
beating time to their Spplanbes^r like, Virgil’s ruler of the wind 
balling nphurricahet with a Stroke of his sceptre... . , . ■ 

.> The Tfunkinaker. -hhs saved many good; plays and helped 
’Vnany good actorS to -reputation. The audience are abashed if they 
are. .betrayed into a^clasp, n'ot ralaSed by'hie thwack and the ao* 
tors' atfaeb'.-no importance to an applanse not joined in/by him. 
.TTtH bnemieS ' say'ihat he is bribed in tbu interest of bad- authors 
- and' vicious actors. There is no foundation fonthis. Hie strokes 
hre- always judicious and the -vigour of his blows testify to his 
-conVicHons and their 'strength.'.- 

Barrenspeculatioti or .rnerS .report of facts, fs .repugnant .to 
'tHeonthbr, It would' be a good idea to replace the tmnkmaker 
-when -he is removed-by death or incapacitated-by weakness by an 
-able critio. I A man should be chosen who has given', oohvinoing 
proofs of bis soiind judgement 'and i>o<7er. of < expression — a duo ■ 
-combination of .'.Hercules and Apollo So -that- -the .Trunkmaker 
May not'be in&dedf-by our. posterity.. . r. i ' ii 


’ ' cb5p]^fe^j>^t6ttsE pbiit'uidiAi^s. 
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■ 5 Page- 142,. Oaorters—As those mentioned below, St. James, 

'Cheapaide, Smithfield.&c.; Aggregate— Group ;<Bum. The 

•author means to say, that inhal}itants,of one part, of .London difie^ 
from those of anotW part, as mnch, as if.ihey were of difierqi^ 
.nationality insteadmf.bejing on^y the eitizens of different quarters 
•of the Same town.., Ctotoms,'n|annsrs.qn(2.tntere«tsp-Of course ,thc 
•original-difference sprang, opt Jrom the, difference, of .pursuits, the 
.labourers and traders separating; from 'the aristocrats, but .these 

■ have been so mnch isolated, one.,.froip another, .-that a radimj 
•difference is . perceptible. JSfti. . Jaweg— The quarter of aristocrats ; 
Aha dis'brict south of ,Pi<^iUy,,coatainmg St. James Palace, ,;The 
Mall, and St. J ames Park. Gheapiidq -*The, quarter,* ,t|ie ,^ame 
sb'owa, of the traders ; an. .important thoroughfare in -the centre of 

,fthe city f ' This cheppis ugt the English word cheap, it comes from 
A. S. ffoappce^aimarkot. A iJcopJc— They are the nobility, 
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T 7 hilo tboac of the Chcapside are -shopkeepers. - Tmple-^Ths la-wr 
year’s quarters. The sonth-vrest part of eily,;hordermg‘ou'tho 
■western bonndery from Fleet- Street to Thames. 

Labourers and the lower 'classes were chiefly. the inhabitants- 
of this quarter. Bff tcmtral- dmatei..\igg^ther — Their -ways 
and notions of-things in general atid-thoir manne^tof ,oon>mnnipn> 
ting with anothori differ os much as if they l^ad/'-bccn'Sej^rated' 
by Boreral d<^oes of latitudes and longitudes nnd as-if they lived 
in so many dificront climates. anvii—Yory curious expres* 

Bion, Beady to be discussed and . mouldid into- a desired, .shape. 
tTust as a smith is ready to hammer and mould into shape a apiece 
pf iron on the anviliso men aro ready, to discuss and put tjicir 
own constractions upon an aflair of importance. Jjooe to- hcar-^ 
FTotico the hnmour in the use of the exaggerated. term, *‘.Iovo.'*, Jt 
prepares us for the humorous conolusions. that, may be drawn. 
BffmWfl— Walk up and down^ aimlessly. >Ingcnipttg eountrj/mm — 
Clever peoplei who exercise Iheir ingenuity ,in»gncs8ing the 
probable rosulta of, an affair and iu considering^ different ^pccts 
of it, all to no practical purpose.. - ITif fttn tU btllt of mprtoltty— 
Two distinct meanings^ both applicable, may be .ni&de> of this 
phraso j (i) All mortal, politicians — ^thoso •withm„the list of 
mortals, (a) Dead politicians. Though the author hos'us(^-‘*8woll 
the bills of mortality" to mean increase the number on .the. death 
list,£.a, increase the number of those dead. Wo shoul^, ratber 
take the first meaning here. Xouth of tho s/rert—MonthpiMo 
or spokBsman, for the whole number .of men, living in the street 
-Pago Ids. Fotiwe of ojf airs— Position of aflairs, • Thrto 
'monthi ago— -Would be march 17*2, • The death of the king actual 
■ ly took place in September ist 1715. iVoflrr«»--Tho. ramble,.! 
took,- Cvrretct report—When we bad the .report^ current wp 
.should now say. When the report of the deathi of - the (French, 
preroiled. Note face of New aspect of affairs.,, Jtucs„of 

jx»hftM-iTho room -filled with indistinct munnnfrs or hums ofmen 
busy in disenasing politics.. Speeulativnt^.indifftrm -fovanls tho 
xftor— The theories started by the people about., tho door— now 
tomow and not regular frequenters of the coffee-house were not 
Tery interesting. , Their theories wore not Very startling, Ahey -did 
not draw “ingenious” eonclnsions. Jfnproved-Tho BpccUlalions 
were wider. Sf. Jiiwe#— was the last houso'but one on the south 
west comer of -St. , tTaincs' Street. A'-fa-rourito resort of Whigs, 
.ofliecto of the guard ‘ of St, .Tames palaCo and man -of .faphioji, 
'Verg indiffcrcHl toioards tho 'ribor-^moiig the- company ^Bitting 
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Jaear tlie door people. o£’ lower dabs— the conversation was poor* 
and trifiying. ' Whole Spanish-monarehy-^lt refers to the' question' 
of the Spanish Succession.'' Compare any English History for" 
“The wars of ttie Spanish Succession ” and the “Partition Trea- 
ties,'* The lino of JBourbon — ^Th'e French reigning house. 
Coffee-house, - probably near Covent Garden. Sitting upon-^ 
Criticising. 'Sitiing upon the lifeand djnfA— Meeting to discnra 
whether the king had hfeen dead or not ‘‘ Oraiid Mbnarqne'* 

means grand kinfe. -' Literature received 'a‘ great impulse under' 
this king — so much' so that Louis -xiv isisaid to have done with 
his literature what he had fithed to do with his army — cohquered' 
Europe^ ,But for all this grandness his reign was very bcn'eficial. 
Cf. Thackeray — for Iiouis the Great-^-he is more than tuortal.* 
Lif t.. up ■ j^our glances respcctf ulty- abd mark him eying his 
madames 'from under his tuhlime periwig. Can court be more 
splendid ? Nobles and knights more gallant and superb 7 ladies 
more lovely ? A grander monarch or a more miserable starved 
wretch, than the peasant his subject, you can not look upon.*' 
The Four Georges. See also p, j2i. 1 . 30. Grand fltonorjtie-^Qrcat 
king } the' usual title of lK>nis XIV. On the gallegt~& form of 
penal servitude, as compulsory rowers in galleys. ’ Their. „gaUeg$ 
—Their pblitical associates who were now undergoing punishment 
in France. Be-ettahli$hment — ^See p. 3^8,'!: 20. Thqr were exiles 
owing to persecutions under Louis xrv, (by the evocation of the' 
Edicts of Nantes.}, and hoped to be restored to their homes. 
AhovA a week mcc— This would be wrong now. "Wo should now 
say “about a week ago^’ or “it is a week since he 'departed this 
life." Alert — Smart. Jenny 'naiOt — another coffee-house. Coelcad 
his hat upon a felloiv-^A method of greeting recognised by no 
rules of society. Cocking the hat, wearing it a little upon one ' 
side has always been 'the fashion among gentlemen affecting extra 
smartness.- Accosted him — Addressed him. 

' Faae ^ 44 . Ptig-=-A cant' te’rm,'among young men, for a con- 
'ceited, affected, or any way ungennine man. Deep reflection-^^ 
■Wise remarks of the nature of that which he had already made.- 
Deep used ironically. Sharp's the «ord=“now let us be up and 
doing.” WtlV 8 — a coffee-house,' on' the north side of Bussel Street, at 
the tend of Bow Street. Comp, Tatler no. I. “This place' is ' very 
much altered since Mr. Hryden frequented it, where you us^ to 
'.see songs, epigram, and satires in the hands of every man, yon 
■ave now only a pack of cards.”' 'Was gave of from— bad left, 
oilqau— see notes on page '132. Racine— -a famous French writer 
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of tragedy in rank next to Moliere and Corneille. Corneille— ^ 
see notes in page 42.; Duke of Anjou— grandson of Lotus’ xiv. 
He was one of the competitor for the Spanish crown on the -death 
of Charles IL It was the accession of the Duke of Anjon as 
Philip V. of Spain in'17001 supported by Iionis XIV gave rise -to 
the “Wars of Spanish Succession.” His Imperial llajestyr- 
Leopold Emperor of Austria, the rival competitor, of the Duke 
of Anjou ;f or, the Spanish crown. Variation in the polities— 
Difference of political opinion.' One of them seemed to be retained— 
They were engaged in so hot a dispute, that one would fancy 
that they had bean regular advocates engaged by their respective 
clients. Betained is the technical term for engaged in the case 
of an advocate. The Statute Lam of Ihivgland—Th& constitution 
of England as determined by Farliamentory enacments. Going 
out of my depth — Discussing pdints'beyond my , comprehension. 
The minority,..king — ^Louis xiv ascend'^ilie throne in 1643, at the 
age of five. Ruminating — Employing^ some time in deep thought ; 
meditating. Maekerel—A kind of fish. Fish street — led down to 
river j hence, Politicean’s talk of fish. Prtratesra— Piratical vessels. 

Page 145. A by coffee-house— a quite, out of the way 
coffee*house. By several 'other remarks...avdienoe — Gave a great 
joy 'to his audience by considering the different advantages that 
are likely to accrue to .their ovra. profession. Nonjuror— O vlo of 
those who held that James. U'was < the king de jure and refused 
to take the oath *of allegiance - to William III on his accession, 
-vide Meikle John’s England. Engaged very tpamiy— Arguing 
excitedly. A laoeman—n seller of. lace. Conventiele — A gathering' or 
meeting was the original meaning. It afterwards came.to. be- ap- 
plied i contemptuously to the religious meetings of the dissenters 
from the form of religion estoblished during Elizabeth’s reign. The 
religions meetings of Wycliffe’s followers. Augustus Csasar— An 
Emperor of Borne. He was the patron of learning ,and he. ruled 
according to law. Hero — an Emperor of Borne. He .was a tyrant 
and one of the worst persecutors of the early Christian, Church. 
Like Augusttis Oessar or .Nero — See the quotation 'given under 
Grand monarjus— from Thackeray. Louis was, a great parton of 
literature and in this resembled Augustus, but his rule was 
exceedingly oppressive to the poor. In this he resembled Nero. 
The signs— signboard .of difierent coffee-house. Great heat 
—Great earnestness. , Gazed upon the signs — Of the different 
coffee-houses. To my purpose — ^To suit my purpose. Sold out oj 
ithe tonft-^old . his stocks, . The death of the French king .was 
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expected ttfraCiso 'tliiefprtiie of it:': Balerdctther^-A. dealer .in small 
wares, Omcfe— The chief wiseacre ; authority ; the one who had the 
power to .answer all questions and to express opinions. ' See page ' 
99( 1. Hi jl(iBieej-i-Item'& ohnews. ' ffarrateay*— a coffee-house in 
Exchange /Allayl existed . for '216 yearsr. It-' was frequentedJiby 
people of quality, by wealthy and reputable citizens. ' >, 

page. 140 -' S^o’Atiherii^MAer— "When such positive news of • 
the king’s health was brought at the very time, he was taking so 
much credit to himself for Iiaving declared his death a ‘week ago, 
the haberdasher, could' not'but’ bo in -a very awkward position, 
JStofe ojf— ^lily 'took.' 'ISfot being a little pieate— being much 
pleased. » ' ■ 

Smnmary The inhabitants of the different quarters of the 
great city are like so many nations — so much do they differ, one 
from an'othcr in customs, manners and interests. Their notions 
of things in general and their method of eommanication among 
themselves varies as much as if they were the inhabitants of 
different countries in different latitudes and with different cli« 
mates 1 instead of being the inhabitants of different portions of 
the-samecily. * 

For tbis reason, the author delights dn rambling through, the 
different quarters and collecting their opinions and ingenious 
speciUations about an important event, whenever one occurs; 
Every coffee-house has an oracle, who is the- mouth-piece of the 
district. The author always takes care to place himself near this 
person in order to know his judgement on the present position of 
affivlrs. Here a news of the French king current and the author 
sallied out to Collect the opinions of the different coffee-house. 

At a coffee^houst in St. James, aUkoUg a knot of 'theorists ga< 
thered “within the steams 'of the coffee-po1?V he h»rd the whole 
Spanish monarchy disposed of and all the Eourbons provided for 
in less than a quarter of aU hour. ‘ 

At St. Giles's a group of Frenchmen were sitting on the life 
and death of the Grand' ifcnargus. TheWlxigsof these asserted, 
his death and expected the release of their friends from the galleys 
and theix own reinstitution into office. But these differed among 
themselves and the author went onwards. 

At Jenny Man's, a couple of pert young men, indulged/ in 
their own cast, in some nnintelligeble specnlations '^pressed in 
broken sentences of mystery. • ' . - ’ • 

At Will’s the discourse had gone off from the king’s, death,' to . 
that of Boilean, Bacine, Cdm^le, whose pens wer^ mlsseJj oh this 
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Occassion ; off '.wieitfnif>'‘'.*^'^t epitaph -on ^s gmht pateon of 

Utew * lr 6 . K « ••*- ' ' *'■’’^’■1 

At a coSee*h^<iiifr'^<*f'^fi Temple, a couple of young gentlomeu 
trete enga^<iu ft'hofc^t^ate about the Spanish succeraion. 1%ey 
toon went^i^n'S'l^ the author, who then tnmcdb„tfU 

Fishsfveeh^ '•' ■•» * 'jr”' 

• !0ho«luefpolitiol>nis, In tills comer only caloalated the fSSm 
tl the' Idng'sAeath, npon the &ih>msrket>-whethor Mackerels and 
Pilchards 'WQold he favoutablo,' 

*» A hfonjuror and Laeeman engaged in disputing whether the 
feteikingreBembledAngastas or Hero most, were met with in a 
eoffee-honse. In order to sroid an appeal being made to him 
the author leaves them in a hurry, for C^ea^ide. 

> Sere, a man regmts the king'a death heonlyr^only on account 
of having sold his s^chs* three days ago. A haberdasher, the oracle 
<d this coffee*hons8 takes great or^it to himself for having given 
oat the biet of the king’s death a week ago—when a gentleman 
arrlves-froiU Garratniy's, 'with positive intelltgence of the king’s 
goodheal^ The haberdasher retires in confuBsion and as this 
was likely to put an ond to ail further speoulations on the subject 
the author ahaudone his project of trav^ing further. 
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' 1?age 1A7« '{7ir«»~-of ‘the hawkers or wandering small 
lxadesmen,-advertiB{ug<th^r stock in a loud voice. i^^ft(->Frigh^ 
mrs^we alund'd say. <3f«t errt of his fcead-t-'Ebft exm 
perpetusHy ringing in bis eares. 'He fancies, he hears them ail 
the 1^me..<<Sh> to tfetfp/or (Aem—Go to sleep on account of the noise. 
Sitiuye.ie-i<t Ftne^'the warblings of the city song-birds. JPnfei^ 
(ft«n.V.^odt>-Showe his thoroughly vitiated town^astcw . .Odd 
/sitot^Setontrie or humorous individual. Tom rn^ head to an^ 
attontioa.to .auy busmoss. Hojust livelihood-- 
Livdihood^ot support ^gained in an honest manner. Bxuthming 
the' «ti5jM~^aring or .laying a burden upon the aabjects of the 
realm. ^<(7rat^--Otaekv brained or Mjadman. JProjeetar—A mau 
who mere'jstarts idleAhrMriea— which can not be reduced to prac- 
tice. Puhlie jpjrite^eu^Botddtism. Disposition to benefit the 
country— by the porojeot oLiaising many millio&s without burdeur 
ing tbs subject . , I h^^wry mwh i% h<mt — Which is a veryfa- 
^vonrito project pf ,vin^» ii<7o»tpfroMcr^en«Yti^lit one who exa* 
‘'jmlne* the accounts *of coUe^ra public money. Oomptty>ller is 
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only anotlicr spelling' o£ cMtroller. Stihsutoneo-^'M&iatemi'ace } 
support. The post I ieould..,erier — ^The situation that I ask for. 
is that of a regulator ih chief of the 'hawker's cries, 

148. Vcrp strong lungs — Inorder to bo able to shout in a 
manner calculated'to advertise the goods.properiy. &reat insight 
— So that the man knows what ate the things dealt in and how 
they should be dealt in. ShUl in musie—So as to be able to ar- 
range the different cries in such a manner that they should not 
jarr or have a displeasing effect upon the public ear. The above 
list, with the objects of each of them, would prove the man’s com- 
petency for the post. ?’«ronltiiip--Beating. Crtcs,.Ansirumental-— 
Aa in India, ‘the men selling brass utensils, advertise, by ■ striking 
a bcll-metal gong. Uhder a very great disorder — ^tinder no sort of 
check nr restraint, each man being allowed to choose his oirn noise 
and- make as much of it as he pleases, as elucidated, farther on. 
Privilege— ‘An exclusive right is a privilege. The right of dis- 
turbing others, if any one has it, is a special right that is why a 
freeman is said to have the “privilege of disturbing.’* Nor an 
hour together— Wot an hour at a stretch. , Watchman's thump — 
Kindly meant to try if the honseholderis door is safely fastened 
and also to k«ep him alert. The watchmen were the Police of the 
period. Sowpeltfar— -A cleanser of dirt and small insects. 2Ii6cr- 
/jcs—The districts which have the privileges or the franchise of 
the city of Itondon. Ziege suhjeets — Iioyal servants from whom 
allegiance is due../ Tuned— Pnt into proper state. Jncongntities— 
Dissonance or inharmonious sonnds. Barbarisms— pinde and 
harsh noises. . Eia—TUe name given by Guido to the highest note 
in his scale of music. Figuratively it is used to express the extremiT 
or height of any .quality, ‘.especially of a hyperbolical -or extrava-' 
gant saying. Gf : “Why this is above E-la t" Beam and Fletch. Wit‘ 
without money. A note— A tone as it is called — single simple - 
sound. A note above ela, in pitch or shrillness, a little higher 
than ela, the extreme .of high pitch. Sets our teeth on edge — Our 
teeth are said to be set on edge, when we feel a enriona shrill or. 
thrilling sensation about the teeth, like that which some of us 
have, when we hear a piece of cork cut with a knife or one smooth 
glass surface rubbed over byiunother, or the edge of a glass tqm^ 
let rubbed over with a wet finger &c. The chimney sweeper — The 
men who sweep or remove the soot accumulated ■within the chim- 
neys to prevent their catching fire and setting fire to be house. 
.Cbnyfjifflf to uo ceriata piVcA— The Chimney sweepers’- crieM are in 
degrees of shrillness, The lowest .pitch—ln Hindu ' 
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xnnsfc Sharpatt SVaBie—Highst pitch< In. 

Hinda muaiicVartf. GatntU — Tho scale of music. There are .two 
gamuts recogaisedf the natural and the tempered— the latter being 
adopted in the construction of all musical instruments. Small 
toal — Coal in small pieces. Itinerant — ^Wandering. Accomodate^ 
—Suit. Harea— The articles they deal in. Carilmatchet — ^lighters 
for pipesj &c,j made of card-board. FcrKferi— {also spelt vendors) 
Dealers. 

' PngQ 149. Splenetic — ^Irritable ; sour and ill-tempered. The 
^leen was supposed to be the seat of ill-humour and melancholy. 
Sought q^— Paid, not to appear in that quarter. Just time — Pro- 
per or fitting time. i/ca»ar<j— Proportion (0/ tho importance of 
the cT}*, to the fuss made about it). Will not ieep cold— Will not 
keep good when it is cold. Spreading of a vietortf —The spreading 
of the news of victory. Prccipilatton— Hurry. Nows should be 
given quickly but it should not create, from one end of the town 
to another, an alarm similar to that which would be created with 
a cry of ‘‘Fixe 1 ” Morements of the French — in the war then going 
on. Battle alarms — ^The news of the battle alarms. The news is 
circulated with so much rapidity and excitement that it set the 
whole town in an uproar. Motion of the Frenah — Movement; 
every step taken by them. Tjnder this Acad— Under this heading. 
Boisterous — ^Noisy. Rusties — Country people. Danger of cooling-^ 
‘Danger of getting spoilt. The analogy is from hot eatables. Coop- 
er — ^The man who mends copper utensils and polishes them. Bill 
— a herb > from which dill-vater was made, a decoction which re- 
•licv« flatulence. Zamcntahle ditties — ^Pifchus wails or songs. lan- 
^uuhiTtg— Softly swelling and falling. 

, Page 160 . iZtwwurwl*— Eccentric individuals. VbeiferoKit 
generatwn^^^^HBenUbe of hawkers. Colly-moUippwff--o.n imita- 
.tion of his unintelligible cry. Colly-molly-puff was a little man 
just able to bear the basket of his pastry, and was named 
from his cry. See Spectator of 25th April, 1713. Powder — for 
the skin., ITagA-haM*— Toilet soaps. Uncomfortable. 

Whether or «o...«in£r«rj(-‘;-This is intended for a hit at the affected 
singing. Urtrtdir-— Sharpener. lnfatvated>—Yoo\\%\i\y attracted. 
Af acted nnycri— Those who sing in an artificial tone, Tancable 
iAroaf*— Melodious voices. Vend — ^Sdl. /SfewMars— Scissors ; a prin- 
ting mistake. 

Pago 161. » Conduce— Lead to. Emolument— ■Beuta.rds ; bene- 
fit. Eoiiee the nonjc— Crotchet means an odd idea or eccentricity 
a whim; a hoti>y« 





**’ Summary -t—Tho cri<s& of tic hftWk^rS of Londrin^ astonish 
A' fo^igner dild fH^bted A Connty Sir Bogcr can not 

sibep on ticir* account,' durinjg'bfa filrst woofetn Loudoiii >‘Will 
Honeycomb alone' delights in them 'add prdferS tUctn to thC'Sonnda' 
of larks and nigUtingalck. 1?be iinthor lias received ftom a person 
called Balph DtOtOhet K 16ttit tO tho'follovring cfiect. '• > 

That' life Tiiis' - started niin^y s&emfei fod enriching the govern* 
ment yrithout burdening the subject— but the parliament has al^ 
ways tejenwd hl^tihteiilei and looked nponhim as-k' cracked per- , 
flom Being at ^r^dht Out 6^ employment, he 'propOsfe* that a comp«- 
ttoller gchetal ' of .the Iiondon cries-*-presiding and rcgnlating 
officer mnch 're^mrbd' for the regulation and discipline ^o£ tho 
iJiUsebl -disordered system bf cries — ^be appointed and he be- p^e^ 
fered' to thO.officb. His ^naliBcations for it, be states to be of very- 
strong 'lUnga, great insight into different btArfiCs of trade and 
ekill in matte. 

' • The cries of tiOndoU he divides into two classed) Vocal abd in^ 
strumentah The barbarities of the latter are numerous. HO 
troiild suggest ' that none be allowed) except such as have been 
tnned and licensed by the Comptroller General. • - 
' The incongroities and harshnesses in vocal cties are very great 
also. ]!^lk is sold at a hote above Ela for instance. Tlie Chim'- 
ney mVOepet is cobfined tb no pitch. It Shonld be the -writer’s cam 
to siteeteh and mOllow these voices. Many, again, make mom 
noise than the -valUo of their ware warrants. These ehbuld bn 
'tchtrained. , " ‘ ' 

Jinother -itn'i^rfeOtibn'-of Iiondon Cries is, that ho just time or 
measure is observed in tbetn. “li’feWs I’’ itcrici^ witlias much.' 
bscitenife{it as ^‘Efre i” 'The eompff oiler Wotdd take it-upon him- 
"belf to distinguish betireen' the cries of a Victory, a hiaiCh, aU eUs- - 
V^iUpment, n Ddtch, a Portuguese and a Spanish inaii. The bois-- 
terOtts cries of Vusties n‘aUou'ti!cing turnips, should be repressed. - 
There are some -whb afifect UlO-iv bries. The cooper’s Inst hbte- 
gently swelling, the mrianChbly latiguishing cry bf oliatv mendeto 
—these are Ugreable. E^easabt crifet should be encouraged. 

^ , The humourists who abnDttnce' their goods by crieii by mfeanb - 
Ihdicating th'ein, should not be tolerated. Most Criers, cry as ' not 
to be understood, so tidit -their articles are to be guessed fiwm " 
their times and not their words. They probabW imitate the 
alffecfttsJ singers. ' ' < ' , 

' SiticO these' haV^kers kre'not'pf sense and capacity 'enoogh to 
^-choose pmper cries, one should be appointed to chobse it for them. 



rssi 

B(t that tlis ‘ptiblie«»r th&y he spared the inffictioir of many dia- 
agroeablc eounde; ... 

THK CAT-CALI.. 

^gd. 162. The Cat-call is a squeaking instrnment used fti- 
condemning |days. It served the purpose-of hissing-and groaning* 
and the ways of condemning in use now. T/ie Hamorout Z tauten- 
ttni-^ play by Beaumont and Flotchhcr. Conjort— Combination J. 
all of them acting together. Great coTUort of Cat-calls — TliO play 
tras universally condemned. Tlie lioncstBq^uire thought this was 
a part of the performance. A mwie meeting — A singing company 
in a priblic-honsc. Cofcrironftnp— The- noise made by cats, when- 
they worry one another. The Sound of the word is very nearly 
the noise made. The squire calls it a decided caterwauling what> 
ever, the others might call it. Piece of'mv*ie,.,fivm /tafy— The 
Italian opCKii when degenerated, deserved a hit like this from the 
Spectator. The performers— tho^ playing the- cat-oalla. To-bo 
free with you— To be c.andid with yon. Jbhvf Shallow— Notice the 
name. ‘‘Shallow” is the only ft nftmo for tiic-simplcton who 
conld distinguish a condemnation of a play, from a part of the 
entertainment. Notice also* that the man- is a country squire. 
The name is borrowed from Shakespeare’s “Jdorry 'Wivos of Wind- 
sor.” DJwfirfatton— Discourae. The Society— The famous 

scientific association of London. 

Pago 153. Parchased one trUh dtjneuhj/ — Because the cat-<mllB 
were in great requisition) as we are told. The players — i. o- thoso 
'on the cat-coUa. Thi players ha\d bought them, up— So as not to> 
have any within the reach of the public. These players bated to 
bear themselves condemned by the screech of the catcall and hatl 
taken tliis means of suppressing it. Antiquaries — Men learned in 
and seamhiug after niformation of) ancient things- Mivided 
among themselves — One diffors from another is his opinion ' (on the 
origin and grouth of tho Cat-^aTI). This very frequently happens 
with antiquaries. As-they proceed to explain the origin) use and 
nature of, old things, merely by pertinent guesses, warranted in 
as much as they do not involve selfcontradiction, tho theory of 
one very often clashes with the theory of another. Mathematical 
part of J/wsfc— Music is>tho principle branch of Acousties and in 
£ict the only portion of this undeveloped subject that can bo 
^udiod "With any method emd within any degree of precision. The 
theories of the- sbvmd waves and their representation ns cm-ves, 
bamomc uc -otherwise, arc strictly within the province of Mathe- 
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’ujatics — Acoustios' itaolf 'being more Mathemalica than Pltysictk 
'Jiiventvtn$ of JubaX — Jubal (the name signifies probably music), 
Teas the inventor of the harp ' and the organ. See the book of 
GenesiS) iv, 21. Conttihuied to Aarmony— Had been the original 
of more musical instrumental than any other animat has been. 
Beholden — Obliged. String The music of stringed instru- 

ments, e. g. the violin, the piano, the zitar fisc. Virtxmto — A. 
learned man, who has made a special study of some art or science. 
Sm page 68, 1 . 10. Older than TAcupw— Older than tho time of 
Thespis. ThospiB — A Greek poet of Attica, supposed by some to 
be the inventor of Tragedy 536 years before Christ. His repre- 
sentations are said to have been crude and very imperfect He 
Trent about from town to town upon a cart on ■which was a tem- 
porary btage in which two actors with their faces daubed with the 
'less of wine entertained tho audience with choral songs &c. Solon 
was a great enemy to these representations. Carious — attentive i 
observant. The modem meaning is ‘inquisitive* not applicable 
here. jFVom his travels — A travel over all Europe was and is still 
'considered necessary foi the finishing of a man’s education. Mo- 
m'UB— Tho God of pleasantry among tho ancients, was son of^Nox, 
according to Hesiod. He was continually employed in satirising 
the Gods and whate-ver, they did, was freely turned into ridicule. 
He blamed Tulcan because, in the human form, which he bad. 
made of clay, ho had not placed a ■window in the breast, by which, 
whatsoever was thought or done there, might be brought to light; 
He censured the house which Minerva hod made, because the 
goddess had not made it movable, by which means' a bad neigh- 
bourhood might be avoided. In the bull which 'Neptune had 
produced, ho observed, that his blows might have been surer, if 
his eyes had been placed near his horns. Yenus herself was ex- 
posed to his satire, and when tho sneering God had found no fault 
in the body of the Goddess, he observed as bhe retired that the 
noise of her feet was too loud and greatly improper in the Goddess 
of 'beauty. These illiberal reflections caused Momns to be driven 
from Heaven. He is ■ generally , represented as raising a mask 
from his &ce and holding a small figure in his band. It is 
evident, now, why the author says that the cat^ll is the instru- 
ment supposed to be in Momus’s hand. Orplusus — See the account 
of him given in page no, 1. 22. . 

FugQ 154 . Dexterously — Skillfully. Beamed conjectures — >’ 
Transference of epithet. Conjectures of learned men. Resemblance- 
io,.tSongeiers—A hit at the aficctod singers, ' Tho trem-. 
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■bling flf ft not®. G'rfftfflf—flottriBliea. Jmjprovot the toMnd .of ' non- 
«n?s— Two tneanings, (t) Forma a fit accompanimont to the . non- 
sense which goes on the stage and which calls forth its condemna*! 
toty -voice ; (ft) Improves the acting by pnrging away the nonsense! 
to condemn which it is sonnded. Italian reciiativo — ^The speeche^ 
of the actors in 'the Italian opera at the Hayraarket. Seep. no. 
ifr. * * Addison intended to fill up the blank, but soys “Not 
being yet determined with whose name to fill up the gap, I 
shall differ it &c.’’ Gaea along nith the voiee — Accompanies it, as 
we say. Ancient ehorut — There used to come in, between 
what wo call the acts, the Chorus, a body of men who sang or re- 
cited something, in the old Greek drama. The function of the 
Chorus has been variously defined one being — to soothe and 
cheer the distressed, lautl the praiseworthy, condemn the vicious 
and mediate between the Gods and man J. c. reconciling men to 
their lots imposed by the Gods. The best and shortest definition 
is “To act the part of a refined and cultured andience” and ex- 
press their opinions. Bad poet.,,anl{patkff to cat-caK— Naturally 
because the l»d poet, stands in fear of condemnation most. J/irr- 
ffoi'Oftey—Warlifce ones— Exciting or stirring ones. Mr. CoUier-- 
Jaremy Collier, bom 1650. Died in 1726. Ho wrote ‘‘Essys on 
Several Moral subjects,” published in 3 vols, dated 1697, 1705,. 
1709. ■ The extract is from vol. 2, 

' Page 156 . Sinl- the spfr/f«— Pepress the mind. Skaie the 
ncrrcK— Disturb the tone of a man’s mind. Curdle the hlood-Con- 
gcal the blood, We arc said to have our blood curdled at a hor- 
rid >sigUt. iirwptro— Give rise to. Lat. ihainto and ^iro — ^to 
breathe. ^ C<m?£cm<rff<JR— Fear. Generally used of an overpower- 
ing fear. IPar&ffjy— The wauling of a cat. Warble is used only, 
of sweet inarticulate liquid sounds. Judieiou$lif compounded^ 
Mixed in the proper quantities. Anti-mwic — Because this noise 
has the 'properties opposed to those of mnsic. Fcrified— Proved 
by experiment, to bo teno. Tho hvmoroiu lieutenant — The actor 
taken this part in the play. See page 152, 1. 4. .Pomp— Dispiri- 
ting effect. Generali — On the Stage. A man acting a general has 
been dispirited by hearing the condemnation of a Cat-call. Frigh- 
tened Beroes — In . the similar way as the general. Heroes were 
the general name given to all men, who distinguished themselves 
greatly, among the ancients. Almanter — A character in “Conquest 
of Granada” a tragedy by Dryden. Of a Dramatic nature — Some- 
thing peculiar to the drama. Tool Icave^JCat-ealh — ^The man had 
been throughly disgusted and irritated.and before he parted, ins- 
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*tead oE tlie sorcnivdo oE muaio which lovera practice, he Bereiwulcd' 
i her with the yells of a Cat^ll.. JJaie'onff treble — ^Thc lowest and 
the highest pitch of- scale, jfn cojMCrt— (L. <JO)i*or*, one who .sharea, 
with another, hence a. partner) Jn combination; acting together. 

Page- IBB. The Unities — Of time, place and action. . The' 
time occupied by the transpiring events must be a day, the scene 
should not shift fromonoplace.toonotherand no characters or 
episodes unnecessary to 'the development of the play, should be 
introduced. 'Sco page 42, 1. 29. Aims <st thejooet ■or the player — Cen- 
sures the writing of 4:he poet, or the ungraceful delivery and ac- 
tion of ,tho player. This would be very &iir and quite worthy- 
of Addison. - £mntoiote—T\\e note of the Cat-call, which censures 
■a passage or an acting as indecent. Fustian note — Tl>e note of the 
<3at-caU which condemns a passage as being uselessly .loaded and 
disfigured by the fitting ornaments ; notes for bombastic, preten- 
tious wortls. Stupid note— The note which condemns a passage as 
atupid. Acl'tuna — A piece of music to be played between the acts. 
Tncorriyible play— ‘A play which is so beset with blemishes that 
it can not be mended and improved. Compass — Range of scale, 
'Such a play is to be condemned in all possible manners of condem- 
nation. 

Stunmary t— The author has received a tetter from one 
><John Sliallow an honest squire, who had been to see the play- 
called “The Humorous Lieutenant” and had been sorely puzzled to 
understand the meaning of the sound of Cat-calls he heard. Hci 
took it to be a musical entertainment ; forming a p-wt of the pro-, 
gramme and was thoroughly disgusted with it. He would always 
prefer a concert of English violins to this caterwauling.. He rp*' 
quests the author to investigate the subject. ! 

In compliance with squire Shallou^s request, the author under- 
takes a dissertation - on' it: In- order to master it, the better, he 
bought a Cat-call, With' some difficulty as the actor had lately 
bought them all up. Many learned anteqnariea have been con- 
sulted on its origin, but theydiffer one from another. A fellow ’of 
the Royal Society, from its simplicity, argues it to be an instru- 
ment of before the time of Jubal, another virtuoso places it 
about the time of Thespis. ■ A gentleman returned from his trai 
vels asserts that there was dugup at Rome lately, a statue of 
Momns, the instrument in whose hand, resembled a Catcall. 
Others ascribe it to Orpheus. It is certain it calls together more 
>' eats, than the roasting of a cat, "when judiciously played. 

Inspite of all this learned testimony the author jdonsiderB it an 
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jlnfftf^faSBnt Its'ic«ei&b1(tnee^ iho-^i^iee'^f 

BngliaK itiis peoalbr ode by th6 Bnglisby ^i^dOt-fh 

the »>f tto** **’ jtptfti^fc ylt ha4 lately teceived gi^eat improveiiteatk.*'<> 

5?ff''fitr-frtr'tB'i!^aHgm'bf the ipstrament-«»m>ff for its niie./<^t'> 
improvtt''''^is y^nd of ftonsonse and forms a fit aecompaitimeiit: 
to thd arho prononnces it. It has often sups^ 

plted^'lhls^lji^ df -ail onoient Oho^. 'v 

' ]^r^'ColUori 'in his Ostay on mosic, considers it possible thaV 
«h'''''ihjifiHii&hatr may be inventedrthe sotmd of Trhich shall effect 
eMstly jthe contrary of those- 'of martial masio. A judicions' 
cO&Bi^tion of the Wauling Of cati| the soreech of owls and the* 
howling of do^ may produce it. ' 

^ 'What this gentleman supposes m theory in raiified by the* 
OUbcatl in practice. If the sound of a CatH»n a general has' 
j^wered) a 'hefO- has booh frightened off the stage, a monarch hae 
trembled and a princess fidlen into fits. 

As the OatCall belongs to the Drama, the angry lover who 
took leave of this mistress in a serenadO’ of Cat^tts, can not 
be Bpptoved of. . . , - . 

'* An'ingenlofufartist, Who has Idng studied it» can express the 
Whole art of criticism by it. He bos the bass for Tragedy, the- 
t^ble for Comedy and both'forTregi^medy. Ho has a note to 
indicate -the 'SrioUdon of eaoh tif-'the unities’* and baa "smat< 
iidte,'a-fa8f{ah note and -a stupid hote’.** Ho also distinguishes bev 
ween a-fatdt'Of the actor dr Of 'the author. He has invented an 
air, *60 flayed betWCefi the dot of an incorrigible play, which' 
taKea hp the Wholo compass of thO Oat^U. 

: uH'** if' ■ * . 




THS nSWiSPAPEB. 
JBttfltOar^Dlsposition. Tkirtt after now(t--Ail* 
xidyH^j^^news. ^hefev tto A«mour..,its0t>-<*Of all the. dispcMb 
tioUs ^ ‘^etmiuds Of my countrymen, I wonder most at their 
inten8el\^iimel^’'ito 'derure’newB. Who lire very pUntifvl^,.,'^- 
riositjf'^’Sla^jcLro -a AUnlbcr of clever men, who take 'advanti^e 
of this^itUdCU^Sof'^nfehT' to earn an easy livelihood. "Live up 
this <mri(^iy” j^uld^Uterally mean, live by taking in this curio- 
rify as’ their’ iioodihThe'*^ariority fornishcsr them 'only With thO 
opportnuity of'^imlng'tbj^ livelihood, byUts' sadsh^ion. AA- 
Wjfii— Informadoii^; Aal/ «• ‘cfeSen— The -following 
the names of >tlf^pa|iiiim>pbbli8hed iTf'i765. The Observer'^ 
iChd iRevleW'}' ThdtFl$ii^i■.'^’c^ j The ToStiboy’^'The Patty tOoup- 
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,ant; The . London CJazptte.; The Postman., At present no, dess, 
than 2500 Newspapers >aro pablislied in the United Kingdom 
and 170 in Lotion >lone.. , In .I 753 >' 7 to 8 millions are sold, 
annually ; in 1853, . 56 to .57 millions.- Their way of coojting it— 
Their way 'of garnishing, it up. ;Their manner of serving it -np 
to the,pnbli(;,in differenji.forms. For a good illustration see, the. 
quotations from different newspapers given in the, paper on , tho 
Political Upholsterer. , fifooiMjy^changing the form.. Who hat an 
etye to the.puilio ffpodr-'^o ia mindfnl of the good of the public.;, 
who, takes an in trest in the welfare of the nation.;: .TTi't A peace of, 
mmci-r'With ,hia mind at rest. Notice how .a man, w.ould, lose his, 
peace of mind ^ he- did not read all the newspapei^s. Palate — Sense 
of, taste; 'Served .hot — Supplied fresh.,, ,The analogy, of food is 

kept up. .. 6^ore,<Aej«^— Served3ipagain;whpn,cold ; de-i 

livered.,.in, an altered .form. Penetrating — ^^se. and- farseeing 
clever men — who see into the things and speeulate on the motives 
. vriii^h-led to them, and on their probale consequences. Thete^ ter- - 
'i3al„dwAc«...ahrott(ZTrO,ur cop-utrymeu, parte ke, of the dish, wheu 
ho^ t. e. t)iey eagerly go over the news, when it is .just, arrived. 
With, equal , relish they take of it, whpn cold i.,e. when the.wise* 
acres go over the news again, .adding their comments, guessing 
probable motives which led to them.and the probable consequences 
they are to give, rise , to, pur countrymen listen with -pleasure. The 
text — The subject, of discourse. .The, exact words , in .which the 
newsJs, first received., Ifoocation regutVe*— If there is a necessity 
fpr it, T.herCt.is a., necessity for it,, when there is a scarcity.p,^ 
news. (Some «<o»y repeot«Z...,Sar(^e—7Letter8 are, piit -down froig. 
pretended correspondents from these principal towns — all giving 
the samu intelligence. This occurs naturally as the news received' 
is one and this is cooked up. A tcoireity of foreign pottt — depend*, 

ng on favourable .winds., 2 ut,notvfithttanding., fresh ‘Hiail 

(p. 158)— The construction is .this — Our times hang heavy, -till 
the arrival of the next mail, notwithstanding the following things 
— the same tale told.us’in different papers and if occasion requires 
told in different columns .of .the same paper ; the same intelligence 
sent tp us from correspondents (evidently fictitious, from, tho fact 
, f the scarcity of foreign m.ails) from all the principal towns of 
Nuropo ; the mutitudes of notes, explanations, o.bvervations,Teflec* 
tions and different . readings , that we have of a version.of, neTre.. 

.Page 188 .^ Variaut reodthyt— -Different versons., Itjs'a tech-- 
' nical term in literature., Mhny passages are, of slightly, different 
orn\3, according tp the anthoriiy. of different editors. .These, are 
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■Skid ’ to' be'the ‘'TOrious ifeadings*' of the passage. Time liet heavy 
■-^■Wedo not know -hoff’to pass the time. A IFwierly inrid— Tin* 
faronrablevto the’iri-coming mads ,--a -westerly -wind woiild stop 
ships ‘cotoing from- Holland, the seat of war. See the same ex- 
'pression 'used in the case of the Political Upholsterer. PiUt a tiop" 
to eont!er#o<ibn'— 'Becatise topics are wanting. Perpetual fiieh-A 
constant feeder'dnd strengthner. Notice that fuel which keeps a 
fire-alirei strengthens the blaze, also. So history &c.,'wonld keep 
■alive the' curiosity of a man and! heighten it too. Languiihes a 
\ehole *unijnef-“Idly and languidly remains in expectation of news 
for a whole summer. jBaiJtei— 'DiBappointed. Lie thiei together — 
Follow one another in quick eucceKion. Detained at the mercy of 
the tea and wintf-^Without being kept waiting while dependent 
■xipon the state of weather.' Perpetual gape— Constant unsatisfied- 
curiosity. Saherdather—Soo p 145, 1 . 23. 'Portion— Lot ; for« 
tune in life. ' 

• Page 169 . C'ontow— Divisions or distiricts. The French 
and the S-wiss Cantons are those mostly known'. 'Hie £eague-~ 
or Holy League, established by the Pope to check the growing 
power of Venice, and latter,- to' expell' the French from Italy 
T1510). England under Henry' viii. supported the Pope. See 
'Meikle John’s England. Poryst^snsf— ^Classical name of th'e Dnie« 
per, a river of Bnssia. This refers to Charles XII. of Sweden. A 
projector— an inventor of new plans ; one who puts forth schem* 
es. Tum'a penny— Gain something. jSl[>=if. ilre— should be « ^ 
becanse the subjects are to be taken separately, and each is stngu* 
lar. thuiting tfio.', — A cardinal’s silence ; the mere fact thet 
he has not said any thing of importance. A piehold hone— A horsd 
ha-ring spots or patches of white or black. No latte— ISo dis'cenx*’ 
-hient of wbat' is important or -worth attention. Foraetoue-TVeiy 
greedy." D very near being' drieditp — This paper is dated' August 
"8, 1712. The war of Spanish Succession' was practically at an end 
and treaty - of- TTtfecbt was signed next year. Their cate and my 
bien — Their thirst after news and my own want of money and the 
chance of gaining itijy taking advantage of their curiosity. 

• Page 160 . 'Foye of the pmny post — Liniifef- within wlnV h 
th e^st a ge chargg-jla^ p enny. Pitched tip^ettled on. Clapped 
into tAe pound— pit into’ the' pound. The word “cWp” has noth- 
ing to do with' the clap of hands, it is the rather imlgar word for 
jjtft This vulgar word is purposely introdheed.to'show'the iu< 
significance of the news supplied, which please the public. ' R^er^i 
'redio tlicir next lef fere— Atised to consitlt tke nezC’letteis. Tills is 
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to mock the newspaper peopTe?» Taanaer of keeping cariosity slim. 
4p«c«kt<«)n— Snrmisca as to' whether' Widow- Blight is going to 
rcarry John ^Idew oi^ not* Btf'a fitherman„tchwrchwarden — This 
is in imitation of the style'df newspapers ^hich' generally have 
such a sentence as this. 'By a Merchantman which ’lately tonched 
in such and such a port — ^we hear that — then either the Spanish 
Succession or the'election of a Pope perhaps or some such thing 
is mentioned. CAorokworicn— One of the officials under whose 
direction a church is placed? PaniricigrffT-Now Pancras ; the mo* 
ther church in St. Pancras. Baat-wton — ^News brought down hy 
the boats plying the river. Things retnctin-as they t'wre— *As often 
met with 'in newspapers. Set a-hroocA—Broached or tapped. 

Page l6^’* Other peoples business than their oton— This warn- 
ing has been repeatedly given. See the. Upholsterer. • JPuhlic-^i- 
' 2 >j^.._]rhose who interest themselves in public affiiirs.as members of 
the state— not in the affiiirs of others only. Zug — A' can'ton.anc^ 
^wn.of Switzerland, famous in the story of the struggle 'for 'Swiss 
freedom, ^ny battles were faught in its vicinity.’ Binder—, 
"See page II s»l. 1 8 . '..i 

- ' Analysis There is lio. trait of an Englishman so wonderful 
as his thirst after uewa, Half a dozen clever men live, at ease, l^’ 
feeding this cariosity of theirs. The same news told in different 
.nmnner, induces these man to seek to know all the different forma 
in which they are told. Then, they have an e<^ual relish for the 
comments on this hews, of^ed hy the coffee-house politiciaua ' , 
The same news- in many papers, or in many columns of the- 
^me paper, given in correspondences from many towns of Europe^ 
discnssed and commented on — still the public mind is not satiated; 
They look eagerly for the next mail. 

This curiosity applied in the right direoton, in the study of his- 
tory for instance, would be conducive - towards improvement. - A 
thirst for battles or tevolutaons, for stirring- incidents may b^ 
wtisfied by this means -without the weary waiting for the maiL' -i , 
At present, there is a craving for all matters of fact, not known 
before, nselesa as unintelligent. Certainly the history of> an En 7 , 
. glishman*s own ancestors would be of more inportance thap all 
the intelligences in the world.. 

For persons -who are eager pnly after news, is recommended a 
projector,- who has a scheme of starting a daily paper, conveying 
^ faithful, intelligence of every parish occurrence within ten' miles 
' of Iiondon. - - 

The ill luck. of a hoy^ put into thq pound,. the gossips abonti 
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Widow BHgbt and John Mildew« intelligence of'a mairiage with 
the names of the parties to follow^ the election of a chnrchwnrden> 
the passing .of a sow-gelder, or .the broaching of. a barrel of ale— 
these %’onld form the news according to the projector’s scheme^ 
which Wonid send to sleep with peace of mind} those worthies who 
can not do.withont knowing how the world is going and who pay 
more attention to their ncighbonr’s basiness than to their own. • 


■ ' COPFEE-HOXrSE DEBATES. 

I Page 162 . . iVbJiofts—Ideas or conceptions. jSro?ej»7i>—Cere^ 
fnonions. Pitnetiliot — ^hlinutite in ‘the observance- of ceremonies. 
Petty} small or trifling, detials insisted OU} when some ceremony is 
being' performed. . A Spanish word being diminutive of puiuo 
(L.ptt7ictom, a point.) Zfetordsd— jHindercd ; delayed. Fins dit- 
frest-^BcBned distress. Distress occasioned and heightened by 
ithe cnltnroand refinement possessed by the lady. Mr, SoiriXem’s 
ploy— Thomas Sonthemc, dramatist} bom in Ireland 1660. Hia 
play “The Fatal marringa” appeared in 1694.’ iTofiZc- perplexity— 
A perploxiiy which is the greater on account of the nobifily of 
.^entimont of the parties concemedr-or a perplexity which calla 
forth ’nobility of sentiment, or shows forth the nobility of senti- 
ment) already possessed by the parties. For the tragic- part — To 
supply the tragic part, man mwt.., again — The fir^t posses- 
sor mnst . have his right 'first %. e. the first hnsband must have 
Jiis wifci - , . . 

• Page 168 . ConAKmdft^Confnsed ; pnzzTed. Becbteren and 
fildesnager — Comt Reohlvent deputy for the province of Ove^ 
yssel (Holland). He was' the Gorman plenipotentiary at the 
Council of Utrecht .if. Metnager—Tho French plenipotentiary at 
the- Oonncil .of Utrecht, I 7 %e present controvany— (September ii, 
1713)— *“Negotiotions for peace, then going on at Utrecht, had been 
interrnptcd by a complaint of Connt l^chtercn, that the lackeys 
'Of hL Hesnagef had made, grimaces at his lackeys while he was 
riding in his carriage. The Connt demanded satisfnetion of Mesna- 
ger, who expressed his disapproval, and ofiered to punish the ofien- 
ders if identified. Bcchteren demanded permission to send his 
own- servants, into Mesnager’s house to pick ont the ofiTenders. 
Masnager fofnsed this, saying all his servants denied the charge. 
-The two gentlemen met in the chief promenade in Utrecht, and 
after arguing the point, Bechteren’s lackeys tripped up and threat 
; J»ned with ^ives those of H^nagor. .The peace negotiatioxjis yfpts 
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.stopped by Loilis XrV.,'‘oh-tbe piretext of' faedngi^tbe other, 
plenipotentiaries bupport^ Eechterm’s actions,; or -whether they 
were due only, to "private passions. ■- Esther than differ th'e>longed-> 
for peace, the Dutch Government disavowed, the actions of Eech^ 
teren, and appointed-another.representative in' his place.” Letid^ 
ing.aii ear».,table — Listened to the -conversation that was going -oib 
at the table. EmiOmpauedwUh — Snrrounded* by.. Unhappy 
lure — ^Unfortunate dispute. , Footmen — Lacqueys. Christendom — 
The kingdoms, where.,, Christianity .preyjiils. ilay not be at the 
Ipottom of it—MAy not bo the secret insligator'of all this. Notice 
ithe stretcb. of the imagination of these Coffee-house" pditicuins. 
There is a 'quarrel between /ootmen' and- apprehend the break of 
the peace ot'Ghruteiidom and see a probabilityidf-the Pope’s -being 
implicated in it." ■ Fomenting a diVmon—Creating' a breadx.or- . dis- 
sension. Accomodation — Compromise;' mutual' concession. Belt* 
^jows'irari-Note again the portentous consequences threatened by 
'so insignifiOant an a&ir. This dispnte-between -lacqueys' hod 
been taken up by their masters — who insist.too much on puncti-f 
lids and these gentlemen, bringing each to his stdcr' all the infln- 
'ence that he can secure, things take as serious an aspect as the 
pdliticians are thinking of. Wiseaore^A pretended wise' person* 
with his head full of saws and maxims &c. Borrowfed from the 
Old Dutch vfijs'segger, a wise sayer, or soothsayer. ITom man-* 
•Irrifcible man. Flenipoteniiaries — ^Ambassadors 'extraordiharyi 
Ttighest rank of ambassadors having full' power ‘to 'deal with- a 
king, a republic in the name of his own sovereign and country!' 

footman or menial attendant. 'Sain^t-Impertinent. 
'Pragmatical — ^Lit i skilled in business. Here it- menusi-' Eccentric 
hfid impertinent j overbearing and consequential. . ; 

Page 164 ;. tteoty 0/ peace-— The treaty’'of. Utrecht. Sit 
'most Christian Sajeity— ‘The French, king. The • Pope iri 1469 
conferred this little on 'the kings of Prance. “The politician^ here 
shows his ignorance by supposing that a treaty of peace could take 
eogni^ce of the actions of lackeys. ' Warm foUow — Irretable 'per- 
son. The house of Anstrid— The Hapsbnrg family, Emperors' of 
'Aastria. Look very odd — -This raa'u'had no idea of the number of 
inhabitants or the extent of Prance. - Toiaa cfowrt— Humiliated.' 
•It vtovXd be odd... t(— See the quotation given from Thackeray’s Pour 
Gdorges. - Oallte ■ J/oye?<y— The ^ king of Prance. Addicted to 
grimoce— Wa8in:ih_e_habit- Qf insnltang others . The distincUon^ 
*”hat the Prench king interfered because he was one of his subjects 
> 'was insulted and not because he was M,' M@mager*s lacquey. 
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5 age'<l 86 i^,.S«^i-X& firaii^jTi— Give np his political pbrsecn* 

^0Ti8£'' pctfy'cohccit^ man.* ^Yiih ant 

ItoB^'FoTf'iheii^l^ofeWion, Thenutittt — It ahonid Ije ‘‘himself,’’ 
i)t!C»^‘ "<of ‘‘had behaved" are taken separately a'nd 

not'‘t(^6thV,H/^J!d(ti^ti(' — JS l deciaration before a court. 'JJad.*..’.'.'. 
<ly!fdixiuV~b^,^ldde'^a^8te on oath before a magistrate. Uight 
«i.&af]feiy-f*^ght have broYtght a charge of assault against him. 
5b‘'ir»^iit'tdVe/w‘se«~^o<’8nbmit tho dispute to an independent 
thia^'perton for detision. ' JSd^eotib»»~Oratification. Escpls. of 
line'll 27 -^ 8 .' 'Itisthepoint'-Cf honour involved 'vhich pussies 
the^'honest men. - .Addison' id^puzsledto think that so insigni* 
.ficaht a- matter should cause ‘aoVmheh disturbance among men 
^ho ought to' have igno^* it altogether. ' 

«/'- AnalysiB 3 — 7 %e notions ot'different- persons, abont the same 
thing, arO'pleasant to contemplate. The-lorrer classes sometimes 
priise, ‘what'the higher^-olosaes set novalnoon.' But the higher 
classes too, sometimes, set^a gr»&deal of .-value on -what the lower 
classes n^leet Common peopla are very much astonished at the 
punctilios of ceremony, so much- intd8ted<on:)by’ the higher classes. 

eau not-see, why trifies'Shonld be^allowod to retard matters 
xll mosnont. > ‘ ' 

i in one of Mr.- Southern's plays, a-virtuous woman bad married 
a-'second, lime under the impression- that tho first husband was 
dead. ' The first- .-husband on 'returning raises a "noble perplexity 
for'the- tra^o part of the {day.^i <The honest porter Samson, in a 
convetsation'i with .'the nurse> settled matters, by repeating the 
homely saying that.*!the rnantmmit.have his mare again." t 

;tV4There is, a ‘great, -oonferovetsy between count Beohteren. and' 
Honsienr Mesnager, which holds the aifiiirs of Europe in aospens^ 
' that 'from'ithe: Erench habit of making grimaces'; the 
Ereboh'l^ney had made some. grimaces, which the I>uteh.lacqney 
had^heahiS,a.nionth.madeattl^ and had resented.. .Then,tb^ 
hadjcm'^-b) blo^ and the Frenchman’s, head was.broken,. 

.The la«(;peya’'vUspnte was taken up by their respective masters 
and somerpolitiolans- went;to.'the length of arguing a., religions war 
from it|d£'Mjjt/ira«. apprehended the Fope had a.paTb in it There 
Wo .variottSi^^mums ^bont it-^me blame the French king for 
taking a hu^-ney’s^ part’a^. others defendingihim'O^ taking a sub* 
jectfs part ,% an^,.1a^er8,'maintaining that.'nOne of, the masters 
should hayo ,ttk:en^^any,j>;I»rt, but should, have gone to layr 
..^stead,, , " '■ ■ 
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THE VISIOir OE PTTBLIO CBEDIT. 


Page 166 .' ,Ramblet or raf Aw.fpajtiJaJioM— Rambles are •wan* 
dcrtiiga winch may bo aimless that is irhy he says it was rather a 
specnlation. ou a definite object than a meie ramble. Tlie Bank — 
The Bank of England was then (March i7ii)onIy 17 years old. 
Jrut and regular' eaoHOtttg — ^Precise and methodical organisation. 
JiisC is iised in the French sense of exact, acenrato or precise. Ee(h 
ttomy is to bo 'Understood as organisation and method, and Tiot as 
simply methodical or regnlntcd way of spending money or thrift. 
■Made with an eye t&e. — ^Whenever any one has suggested a method 
of recovering tlie public credit, it is ns a Whig or a Tory that he 
has suggested it and his proposals have been such as are calculated 
to braefit, -those of his own party rather than the whole nation. 
In other ‘words men have meant by public credit the credit of 
either the Whig publie or the Tory public. Employment for the 
whole injjAt— Occupation for the whole night. His mind was ocon-' 
pied -or engrossed by it, the whole night. Methodical dream^^^ 
Dream with a method in it i. e, the •visions seen, did not follow 
each other in that irregular order in which they are likely to 
follow in dreams and they bore definite relations, one with another 
'Di>poit« 2 ~Ordered or arranged. Allegory— A Statement with an 
inner meaning, other than that it conveys openly, lying deeper^ 
McthoughU—'Siath.iiT Methought ior Melhink/, though the com" 
position seems strange is a verb of which Methought is the preter 
perfect. Public credit — Credit of the Nation ». e. the solvency or 
the financial capacity of a nation. It depends on- security of Goveiv 
ment, and the latter depends on the acts of Parliaments, esp* 
those named. - > 

Page 167 . Magna Charta— (1215) The Great Charter, the' 
beginning of the franchise of tho English people granted in the' 
reign of John. It is the -keystone of English liberly. Act of Uni-*/ 
nforniity—{ May 1662 ). This act is cntilled “An Act for uni-’ 
formity of public prayers and .odminstration of sacraments and • 
other rites and cremouies ;a'nd for establishing the form of making,' 
ordaining and consecrating bishops, priests and deacons in the 
Church of England.” Twd points demand notice ; ist. The perse- 
cuting clauses which have been repealed, and 2nd. clauses touching 
assent and oonsenti to the Book ot.Oommou Prayer and Episcopal ’ 
. ordination which continue in force to this day. , - ' . - 

I. By the 34th Section all Statutes, relating to the uniformity 

prayer and administration -of'isacraments were re.enaoted.' 
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The Act -TOj;P^toiraity infotceprenoualy to thestotato of 
Cbftties c. 2. which iacorporates Sth and-'Sih 

Edwind^^X'l^ again moorporatesnad and 3rd Edward^vc 

c. I. references inclnde, speaking anything dero* 

gatoiy'^ orjdespt^gof lihe Book of Common Brayet or any potf 
tion'ofii^'aa&tlie punishment there of. Other clauses inelnded by 
&e v^ethn^ forbade presence in any dissenting form of prayer 
(reptoledy and 8 Viet c. tos ; 9 and to Viet e. 59}. There were, be" 
atd^'']^1ubition.of the administcation of the holy sacrament of the 
Lord's (ntpper except by a regnlarly ordained priest nnder penal* 
ties. Th^ were also the licensing of tutors (repealed 9 and 10 
^ S 9 )« detdaralion repodiating of tire ^lemn league and 
COrenant was to be taken ^so nntil tbe ssth of March 1682. 

XL Vfith respect to the permanent daroses->these are (0 The 
dedaration of astsnt and conient to the Book of Common Prayers, 
(tt) A protrisiott reuniting Spisco^ or dination . (Abridged from 
Home.) 

Act Off Tolerration— Pas^ on the 24th of May 1689—to 
relrere Protestant Dissenters frtm certain penalties imposed by the 
Act of Un^rmify— the king faTCoring the Dissenters, both on 
account of Ms own Oattinistic leading and on account of irritation 
against the T^onjarors Or those of the chnreh who hod rMosed to 
take the'oath of alliance. Sottlenxont Act— It was called an 
act for Seonrmg thesnoces^h io’the British crown, to the house of 
SuiQTer throdgh tire Princess Sophfo and heirs to her body, in 
the ^rbt^ line. After the deith of tire yotmg Duke of Gloneestety 
tlmsdccession totbe crown'Was nnprorided for, after tire denun 
of, "William and Anne 'and the king himself suggested the settie^ 
m^lb|'y>f',the succession to tire Parliament. *‘The next in Mood 
s^r^ti^^c^dren’Of JamesIL, was the Duchess of Savoy, daughter 
of ifcnneiti'Doehess^f Orleans and then the fomOy of ihe Elector 
of the^ald&iate aSl of whom h o w e ver had abjured the •'reformed 
foith I'^tiilthe’' excqifxon his daughter Sophia married to the 
£leet^‘'^'^^hbvw ;>>%Bom therefore as Papists'were excluded 
from ihevitttiSe^ou act of Parliament it became necessary to 
rwett !* lady ^blie credit) 
appeared to of parliament, beyond expression (as 

she must do^ ^j^'i^iiaeVt^ establish the seonxity and peace and 
prosperity of the na^t^^ Jiiiieh all are necessary to the well being 
.Of' the pnblie 'eriediL)!?!&]^tte^ tomerim«*Lt£xceedingIy timiA 
of jiareonittlt^Mt^^-we^Gon^totion' liable to be dis- 
c^eted by the slighttet tiisthrhance, Publie credit is of course 
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very litiblo to .suffer from oven slightly disturbing causes. Vap- 
ours — or liumoura as itr was called : a nervous disease in which; 
a variety of strange images float in the.brain. The old . physiolo- 
gical, idea was that’ each ,disease had, its origin according as one 
of the four humours prevailed. , Changed colour — Grew pale. I'afe* 
iudtnarian—A confirmed invalid ;a person of a sickly con»titi\tion. 
CotwmptioHs — Wasting away,, nottlie disease Phthisis. Mahit 
— Appearance.] The .word is now applied to the featnr^ and gene- 
ral appearance of a plant. , Fhrid^JAt. Plowery, hence blooming 
and healthy.- > . 

,> Page 168 . ' According to the„.siehms--’Shva allegory Is very 
transparent. ,> According as the af&irs of Europe preceded, the 
credit of England rose and fell, .because England was engaged at 
.this’ time in alliances and wars which affected nearly the whole of 
.Europe. J)isooverd, many symptoms — Showed many symptoms;-— 
discover being .used in its.literal sense of ''uncover or "disclose!' 
Behind..,heap of bags of monoy — Credit must have specie (gold^ 
and .silver)/ to Support it.- For instance the credit of the British 
Gevernment, makes a piece of parchment pass for money. It does, 
.pass' for money because there is gold and silver to support it, or in 
other words if you do .not want to take the piece, of parchment for 
money you .'can i be .-paid at once in rupees. If there were not 
rupees enough to pay whenever a promissory note is presented, 
the value of the promise would be depreciate and the credit of 
the government (Would, fall. 

Beraember in, .this connection the Bank Charterate Act (estab*. 
lished to maintain .credit) which makes it compulsory for the bank 
to keep in stock specie, in value at least equal to a third of the 
dmoimt for which notesure issued. , 

' Virtue — ^Magical or superuatnrid power. When some body 

fpuches the hem of the garment of ffesus, unknown to him, from 
d^hind, he knows it at once because virtue had gone out of him. 
Same virtue. .. J^/dian ■hing-r^idvi»v'lsh''% of Lydia, had received - 
permission from the gods. (Bacchus) to ask a boon and being 
avaricious, he asked aud ha^granted the boon that w.hatever, 
he touched should be .turned^ ^uto gold. And that she could...' 
goW-r-Credit can convert every thing into gold. In the. case; 
of government promissory ..notes for instance, a piece of.-parch*. 
ment’is: converted into silver. A, Bank of England note is con- 
verted into gold. 2)u«octa&(e— Opposed to sociable ; discordant',}, 
he union of opposites. Not as. companions. Habits and' .persons— - 
Jresses, daces and figure. See p. 167, 1. 28. ■ AnarcAy— Disrule } 
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coiiftision ; want of government. persistence in one 

set of opinions or doctrines. Atheirm — Atheists are those who do 
not admit the existence of God. A commonvealth-^i. o,, Bepnbil- 
canism. Oenim of a connnoaircaftA— t.c,, Cromwell. A poiaw} mans tf 
tvenfg'im — The yonng Pretender, was bom June lo, 1688. His 
appearanro with the “genius” of Bepnblicanism suggests the union 
of extremes against stable government. Notice that Tyranny, An- 
archy &(},, had prevailed in Bngland till some sort of order was res- 
tored by Cromwell. ' After Cromwell, these began again and tlic 
Pretender created great trouble. Brandiihed — Flourished. Sword 
,,,hrandUhcd at the Act of SettlemaU — ^Very naturally, because the 
Act of Settlement excluded him from the succession and settled 
the crown upon the heirs of princess Sophia. Spunge — to wipe out 
or repudiate the acts of Parliament, ^f the yonng Pretender 
sncce^ed in restoring his family to tiuf En^ish throne he would 
r epudia te the National Debt. ^ 

Page 189 . The Rehearfal-~'A farce by George Villiers, Dnfee 
of Buckingham, a satire upon the heroic dramas of Davenant, 
Dryden, and other poets of the Restoration. It was written in 
pompous rhyme in the year 1663-4, and first acted in 1671. In the 
last act of the play, the eairth, the mbotr, and the sun dance to- 
gether On the stage and produce an eclipse. Jitrriitg noftwc*— Contra- 
dietary natures. iVb other ond,.,anothcr — No other object bnt tliat of 
surpassing one anotlier. In a hodg — All together. Et neqwe-^ 
“Her colour fades away ; no energy or strength remains, nor that 
which was jnst now so pleasing to the sight ; now tlie body 
itself- has disappeared." Made the tamc_fgure— Appeared exnetlp 
like. Frightened to Dutrartion — Public credit would of course bo 
trembling if Anarchy &c., threatened it Empty bagg— To represent 
wealth so long ns credit held good, but valueless when oredit failed. 
The hag^/idi of irnKi— AEJolus, who reigned o\'er ABolea was 
the kingwinds. He is said to have given to Ulysses all the winds 
tied in a\ag, which could blow against him on his way to .Ithaca. 
The companions of Ulysses untied the bag and these winds being 
thus free, caused trouble. Hi^pg of paper — Bank notes, which 
represents gold ; but of no value when public credit 'failed. Fttg- 
got*— Bundles -of sticks for burning, Ebtchcd atiekg — Exchequer 
tallies. A per*on..,«ecn— The Elector of Hanover, who in 1714 
became king George T. of England. Agreeably mateXed— Plea- 
santly coupled together. 

Pago' 170 . Bfdt— Sissc. 'Pyramids of guvicas—^Hoaps of coins 
instead of currency notes &c. Fain — Gladly. 
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Analysis A uiglht o£ the Bank and contemplation of the 
mechanical precision of the -whole organisation} -which its husi- 
nets is carried ont works in the mind of the antbor so as to- bring 
on a dream or vision (with an allegorical significance). 

There appeared a- beautiful virgin seated on a throne of gold 
at the .end of .a hall, .the walls of which were hung with -rarious 
acts of parliament preserving the peace and securify. of the realm 
and the rights and liberties of the subject, c. g. The Magna Charta, 
Act of Uniformity, The Act of Toleration, The Act of Settlement. 
She appeared infinitely timorous and of -very delicate health. 
She had' the peculiarity of withering away in one moment from 
the slightest disturbance and of recovering her health quite as 
quickly. This peculiarity soon became evident, because, she hod 
at' her feet t-wo secretaries, who perpetually read despatches to 
which she listened with great attention and according to the needs 
chang^ colonr and showed many syraptons of health or sickness. 
.Behind the throne -was a prodigious heap of money and so was 
there on her righthand side and on her left, because like king 
Midas, she seemed to possess the virtue' of turning into gold, every- 
tiiing she touched. , • , , 

After a little dizziness and confused hurry of thought pecnliar to 
dreams, it appeared that the hall was alarmed and there came in some 
hideous phantoms, in ill-matchcd couples, to join in some dance. The 
faces and figures would be long to dcscrilm. The first pair were Ty« ■ 
ranuy and Anarchy, the second Bigotry and Atheism, and the third 
pair appeared like Cromwell and the young Pretender — because 
the latter often lunged with a swo^ at the Act of Settlement. 

The lady on the throne .would have trembled at the sight of 
any one of these. At-the sight of the dance, she died at once. The 
bags, which had been full , of money dwindled and some were 
-transformed to air. 

While the author was lamenting this sudden desolation, the. 
scene changed again and there enterted a second dance of 
apparitions very agreebly. matched together and made up of ami* 
ahle.phantom»,e.g. Liber^ leading Monarchy, Moderation leading 
Beliglon. At the entrance of - these, the lady revived, the^hags 
swelled to their former bulk and the piles of gold reappeared. The 
author transported with joy at the sight, woke up, 

THE ViSIOir OF MIBZA.- 
Pago 173. lyAare I teas «fic. — Comp. Spectator no. i. *'I made 
voyage to Grand Cairo on purpose to take the jucasarc of a, 
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Pyramid &c.” Grand^Caxro — Called alao Alcairo— ‘the capital of 
Egypt, "wus called “Grand” on account of the magnificence once’ 
attained by it. See Spectator no. I. Ortentai~->Lit. Eastern, 
said of all things Asiatic becanse Asia is to the east of Europe.^ 
Oriental manuscripts means mannscripts, written in some oriental 
language, e.'g. Arabic. No other entertainment— TSo other subject' 
to entertain them with. ITtriaii— shortened form of "Emir Zadah,” 
t. 0. Prince’s son. Word for woni— Literally j very closely. Fifths 
day of the moon— The Easterns kept Astronomical calender— th^. 
month observed by them was the Lnnnr month, t. e. a month’; 
being the period between full-moon to fnll-moon. The fifth day of< 
the moon would be the fifth day the month. The fifth day of thej 
growing moon is meant. BatjdcU—S^lt also Bagdad. It is on the* 
river Tigris, the capital of an empire founded by the Arabs who 
conqnered’Persia in A. D. 762. Its Emperors are called Caliphs. 
Airing mysc?/— Enjoying the breeze. Fbm’fy— Nothingness. Cf. 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity saith the preacher.” IfoU 
tfi<o...fty(!f— I became engaged in thinking how absolutely and 
utterly worthless are the hop» and joys, the p<as8ions and heats, 
thd toils and troubles of men. Man is but a sliadow — Man is not 
real being. ’What is meant is this: A real or actual being or 
living energy at work would produce something real. Man is 
born, goes through life bu^ in doing things which strictly scruti- 
nised would appear very very insignificant and then dies. No 
real or actual work is left by him— so he is like a shadow. Lif^ 
o 'dream— Just as in dreams things visionary appear with am 
aspect of reality, so in' life we take to be real, the things surronn^ 
ding us which are after all, worthless and vain. . 

The Hindu Vedanta philosophy urges that absolutely ‘ every- 
thing round Us is an illusion. The things that we see, bear, feel 
&c., have actually no objective existence ; we see them so, because 
we arc labouring under an illusion — in the same manner that wo 
see, at dusk, a piece of rope and imagine it a snako^ Perhaps the 
philosopher Mirzah docs not<mean quite this. 

In a dream, all the visions that appear have absointely no 
bearing upon the realities of the man’s life, after waking. So 
perhaps Mirzah means that we are hero, busy in vanities, we 'will 
have a waking some day and our present occupations would have 
nothing to do with the life we will have afterwards. 

(ShmmtiS-Peak. JSabtit— Dress. Wrought intoa variety of turns— GtmC 
posed of different notcs,mixed -with itaother. They put me in mind.„ 
depttrudi— AW religious recoguisc^e existence of music in heaven. 
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Page 174. irca/ 0 Ki~Era 8 e, or take-away. Latt agonies— 
Those met with on c.artli. Secret raptures— So-T^ares of the heart. 
Mautit — Said of a plac 0 frequented h^giincrally a supenratnral 
being. Geitxru—A spirit. irAea Ae Aorf rawed mjj tlan^hts— 
When he had elevated' my, thoughts, by the power of the divine 
music. Music, is universally accepted to Imve a considerate effect 
upon the feelings and emotions of man. See the paper on Oatoalls, 
-where it said, that it is quite possible to invent some music which 
should have the. effect of making men cowardly, dispirited &c. 
For the ascription of the power of raising to music, Comp. Milton. 

’ “In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood" 

“Of flutes and soft recorders ; such os raisedP* 

“To lieight of noblest temper heroes old” 

“Arming to bottle ; and instead of rage” 

“Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved” 

“With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat 
“Nor wanting power to mitigato and ’suage” 

“With solemn touches, troubled thonghts and chase” 
“Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain.” 
“From mortal or immortal minds.” —Paradise Lost. Bfc. I. 
The effect of the mnsic of the genius was to ennoble the mind 
of the listener and to fit him for a conversation with the genins. 

Transporting — Enchanting ; pleasing. AtV — tunes. Subdued/— 
put into an attitude of reverence. Superior waiars— Supei-ior 
being. trot «ig— Enchanting, Oordialify and kind* 

ness. Famdiariied Atm— Removed the sensation of strangeness 
and fear and distance." Soliloquies — Speeches uttered to one’s own. 
own self. PmnaoZs— The highest part. Trodigious tide — A very 
■vast roll of water. The Eternity — Lit. That which has no end, 
Pago 176. ContU^rnaiion — ^The fnlfilment ; the end. Leisure- 
ly surrey— Survey at leisure, i c. a delibemto scanning. Three, 
score — Sixty. A score means twenty. Three seore and ten — i. c. 
Seventy. Comp. Psalm, xo. lo. — ^*The days of our years are three 
score years and ten ; ,and if by reason of strength they be four 
score years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow ; for it is 
■soon cut off; and we fly away.” Arches — These are the. years of 
a man’s life. The bridge is the bridge of life, or the period which 
spans two eternities, viz., that before birth and that after 
death. The bridge consists of. arches — a man’s life consists' of, 
' years. Brokets arches— Are the years of old age {after 70 years), 
hen weekness, disease and decay prcvail/jf' Number about hund- 
red— The total uumbev of years that men arc supposed fo live. 
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The hridge of a thowand areJm — ^In tlio days of the patriarchs of old 
men lived to that time. Methuselah lived nine hundred and sixty 
throe years. See Genesis, whore the ages of the antedelnvians 
range from 777 to 970 years. Great flood — of sin perhaps. Trap^ 
doort— ‘Holes or pits serving as traps here. Very thich at the e»i- 
trance— A great number of deaths occur in infancy. Modern statis- 
tics show that in England of every 1000 children horni one-fourth 
dies during the first four years. The same number in the next forty- 
seven years ; and the rest after 69 years. Greta thinner — Grew 
fewer. The tra])doors wore lesser in number. Hobbling tnarch — A 
lirapingi halting, xinstcady march. See quotation above, 1 . 9. 

Pago 176 . Ifareh on the brohon arehet — These represent the 
men, dragging out n few weary years of life with difficulty in old 
age. Dropping Dying suddenly, while their hearts were 

given to mirth and jollity and they entertained no apprehensions 
whatever of a Sudden death ocenrring. jSunl*— For tanh. Bauble 
— Showy trifles. Seimotarg — A shorti curved sword. This refers 
to deaths caused by soldiers in war. Virinah—A vessel for con- 
taining Drine. This refers to Doctors who ore credited with 
more power to destroy life than to save it. Dtcelt long (mowgA— Had 
contemplated, it for a sufficiently long time. Harpeg — A fabulous 
bird of evil disjwsition* They appear as winged monsters, who 
niatthod food away from the table. < Bittle winged boyg — Cnpids. 

Page 177 . infect— Overrun, usually used of a hurtful things. 
The author is a little misanthropical in saying ‘Love infects”— 
unless this passage is taken as an instance of Zeugma, i.c. one. 
attribute predicated two ( or more ) different subjects requring 
different predicates c. g. ‘'Besmeared with blood and children’s 
tear” in Milton where what is meant is '’Besmeared with blood 
and wet with children's tear.” It — My sight. Fetched a,y,gigh — 
Heaved a' sigh or drew a sigh. Adamant — The hardest of all 
rocks. _ Gtceii away — ^Entirely subject. Dmipated — ^Dissolved. 
Bedg of floxterg — ^The common Eastern belief was that the . happy 
departed one rested on tliobeds of flowers. 

Page 178 . J/ymeb— A poetical name for millions. Gates 
of death — See page 175, IS..22-5. Baching farther. ..iUelf—Tlxexe 
are islands, beyond the limit of your vision and their number is 
greater than the largest number yon can imagine. J/ansiims— 
Biabitations. Probably suggested by the Bible'— ‘‘In my Father’s 
house ; there 'are . many mansions ; had it been not so, I would 
have told you." — Gospel of St. John. Degree and hind of virtue— 
Quantity and quality— so to say, ifeJA/log— Tastes ; likings. Sabi- 
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tatioru wortTt contending ^r— Habitation, worth struggling for..' 
Seerets...hid—reieTa to -the mystery which covers the place of, 
punishment. Tliinb not man...in min : — Comp. Longfellow 
.“Life is real, Life is earnest, . , 

' And the grave is not of Life. 

Analysis : — When at GffinalC &iro, the author had picked 
up some oriental manuscripMthe'transIation of one of which en* 
titled the Vision of .Mirzah^e gives. 

■f On the fifth day"6f the moon, which Mirzah kept' holy accord- 
ing to the custom of his fathers, he went up to a mountain to 
pass tho day in contemplation.. He was reflecting on the vanity, 
of human life and had come to the conclusion that man is a, 
shadow and life^^a dream, when his reverie was broken in. ; upon 
by the sound of divinely sweet music,* proceeding from a person 
babited’as a shepherd and sitting on a neighbouring peak. This 
place was known to be the haunt of a genius 'and many persons 
bad heard before the dulcet sounds of music though the genius 
was never visible to mortal before. ' ■ ' 

The genius had heard Mirza' in his solil'o^nie >and having 
compassion on his bewildered state of- mind* takes him up to the 
highest pinnacle of the rock and bids him look eastward and dea* 
nribe all he sees. • f < • . / - . 

■ He sees a huge 'valley and a prodigious tide of water rolling, 
through it, the valley he is told is the valley of' misery and the tide 
the great tide of eteniityi 'The tide rises out of a thick mist and dis- 
appears in another — ^the visible tide is that portion of eternity which 
is called time, the beginning and the end of which is^not Iniown. ; 

There is discovert a<bridge in the midst of this tide which, on>^ 
careful esamination prdves to consist of a number- of arches, about 
three score and ten entire ones and some broken ones. The bridge is 
the bridge of life and theMishe^gMgpn’Ayears-— of which former- 
ly there were a thonsand ^ these s^en being only the rains left by a . 
mighty flood. The bridge appears surrounded by block clouds at 
each end and there are multitudes passing over it. On scrutiny the 
bridge appears to befall of trapdoors through which the passersby 
were suddenly dropping down-to tiie.tide of eternity below, many* 
quite at the beginning of the bridge, some well towards the end and' 
few hobbling on over the broken arches and dropping tired and 
wearied by their long march. •. Some people were < dropping away 
in the midst of mirth and jolliiy, a few while they had their ■ eyes 
fixed npon the heavens in thoughtful contemplation, soine 'while in 
the heedless putBuit ofbanblM and some were.lcnroed down.. 
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There were a number of birds, hovering over the bridge and 
settling down upon it, from time to time. These wore vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants and among the feathered tribe were a 
few winged birds. ' These, said the genins, were superstition, des- 
pair, love and like cares and passions that infect human life. 
These mclanchofy sights saddened Mirzah, When he was told to 
look farther towards the tbick'raist, into which the tide bears the 
mortals that fall into it. 

* JSdto were visible a number of small islands, each a paradieo 
of all that is lovely and pleasant. These were the habitations of- 
'thcHe who hod been virtuous on earth and were adapted to the 
tastes of each. These islands seemed so. very lovely that they ap- 
peared well worth, struggling for, in life and well calculate to 
repay all the troubles, trials, pains and sorrows that a man meets 
with in life? 

Enchanted by the sight when Mirzah turned to question the 
Genius, further, he was found to liavc disappeared. 


THE TALE OP MAEBATOIT. 

Pago 179 . iljwrieajtt— American aborigines ; Bed Indians, 
Creatureje— Created things ; contrasted with “works of art, t. «. 
•tilings made by man." * Inanimatth^JAt, Lead. Stocks and stone* 
—All. inert matter, wood, .stones &c. Habited ty—Peopled by. 
TImI he may make use of their wufe— In the other world, the man 
would be hunting and in hunting ho would require bows. The 
■idea is that he will be a spirit, and he will hunt (the shades of 
animals as will bo seen later on) with the spirit or soul of his Imw 
and arrow. Substances and beings — Forms of the beings and the 
beings. Tliis substance .means the essences or souls. PlatoUfol- 
fotrers— 'Platonism teaches tho doctrine^ of ideas as existing eter- 
nally apart from objects -of sense. Pinto — A famous Greek philo- 
sopher ; born n. c. 429 ; died 347 B. c. The fnndameutal principle 
of his, philosophy was the belief in an otcrnal and self-existing 
cause ; tbe origin of all things, from which emanate not only tho 
souls of ’men, bat that of tho universe itself, Aristotlo— Was 
the best pupil. oL Plato. Ho may be regarded as the founder and 
perfector. of .logic as an art Born 384 ; died’ 322. 'Aristotelians--^ 
’Followers of Aristotle. Instance — Offer as an example or instance — 
of the curions .theories they start. Albortus Magnus— A noted 
■name-on account of his researcites into the mysterions world and 
on subject of animal magnetism in particular. Died at Cologne laSo 
20 
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A. D. lioa«i»fo»w— 'PhD old 'nafae 'givbri<to- Magnetic iron/w -uhdor 
the inspyesafion tbat it was a kind o£ stone that imparted to. iron, the 
•property' of ihagnetisfn'or that of Attracting iron. Students of ohe- 
Tnistry will'' recognise iniloadstonek the oxidD baring Tthe formal A 
JPes O 4 . ( 7 A 7 m«rt(«ii— Fandfol. Subttaniialform—'Sotta of the'enba* 
ianceor DMOncD',} the spirits -which existed - in itaanimate objeoW. 
•7r«e Incliaff pkrase-- Aa Ahe -Bed Indians would put it, .They 
would call that the' soul of the loadstone. ; , , * , ^ v 

*' ■ Page IfeO; (' iV«flt<ioB---Hearsa'y. Bumoitr or a story handed 
'down from- father, to- son. ' Indian Comp. — ‘‘Four Iro* 

‘qnois bhief^-who had heed pnrsuaded- by adjacent British colonists 
-to comb and jiay their respects to Queen Anne, and tp see for them* 
helVes the nnt^'uth of the Assertion m&de amopg themrby 'Jesuits 
that' the (English and all other nations were vassals of the .French 
king. They were said also to Ivare-been told that.thVS Saviour 
w^iborn in France ai[id'ctuctfied'^Englahd.'*r-MoHey. .. iJeposf- 
— ^Where thb souls remain ^f4tst» Dutinef, owoitni-i-Afclear 
account ; a graphic description, Pfetaiisd upon — Persuaded. 
FfjwJiory— Properly means one ;v^ho is given ^tq indulging in 
visipns.^ Here ills tised for the person who saw the -vision.. (7o»» 
^^J^_L‘Bqrd 6 ra‘ (of’thb 'spirit lafad.) P^;^iftb&S 2 *^wdvefi 't'ogb't'her. 
•'i! 7 ott(>/'U(f-— In the htbit^ide' ot Bpringhighp.’!Z)^tititifl b/“Devoid 6 f. 
IdW ^w^rc-^ee' page' 1 . 13 . Appo'nTftdft^TlbiV whifch; tsf an oppsif- 
J-anes pnly,' witho'uthaving any subsi^anceC -This etotte -was’dnly 
ii'^*apporaA< “brie ii ‘ to say the thing whs not a' stone, ’ it 'only 
Ibo'ked like^a’atbrie.' 'i 2 *fl 6 ji 6 t« — ^Fer'ofcitfris!' !' { 

Pag©’' 7 !Bl. '''luipbiisftt-^PpWerlesB. '‘('Tl^dtKi -'0/ -ihAdul — A'p- 
^parent Wood} not bne inlshbatarice just ab the stone was an unreal, 
bne. Qaxeft '«of-^PlantediaUve'^hlosely'paoktd} - dense and thiDk'. 
'Qnieik tei hedge— A' hedgb oir,. ’fence ’made of living bnShes sn'dh' aS, 
'thotri, &c. A vltlde'rhes^ of ‘tmet»—A delightful confusion Of. froV 
‘^rit flo'iye'rB; Lining— A border or edge. A ' ixnd of„^einee-‘- 
'A 'Welcome relief- to the '’•wildhe'^ ' of the' places seen before. 
iFlxK rirrtoA— -Full DpeeA' A’ hbrse when going at fnirspeed'etretch'- 
% itself out.' JJwtpieiti-riA ’small’ variety 'of the hound, formerly 
-mriDh 'used in hunting barbs, 'how ‘replaced by' the Harrier, t Ad 
'jBhra^-See page- 3, Adminng This spirit of a, 

horseman riding the spirii 'ofj a'horse at full Speed, following & 
pack of spirits 'of hounds 'which were hunting -the 'ghost' of 
a hare. • ■ y'. 

Pa.g6’'182. ‘’ilTtoAdre^uo— ^ town of central ‘America' j herO, 
Used for a fancy name. ittncfoA^J-^Iiandscape ; scenery Vpictnrcsque 
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land'vicws) JunnyrAiffo—Hills on which there was sunshine. Tho 
ji§W8 q^(& eet(-^Tho coit is the quoit of mordem spoiling meaning 
heavy iron, rings „with tho edges bevelled dowq. The sportsmen are 
throwing only tho figures or shapes of quoits because no ,rc^ 
quoit exists there, iirmifpg— Training to obey the reins | 
breaking the natural wildness, of tho horse. Inffoniom handU 
cra/f*— Handicrafts reqniritig ingenuity in turning out tho 
things"- manufactured. Departed utontUs — Utensfla which had 
become* spoilt or useless. The word departed in used after the 
manner of speaking of dead ^nsrsons. TAat~dcm. pron. referring 
to “soul's in preceding line. Ziaftfe— Responsible. Liable to M$ 
foucA — Fcrceptiblc by his touch ; capable of giving a sensatioq 
through his touch. Angler— A man fishing with the rod. Floun* 
otfig—rFloundering ; throwing themselves about. 

Pago 183. Coiutaneg — Stcdfnst'ncss. Joy of A« ttife — Joy 
and bappiness with his wife. Thit eoaple,.,TarTatilda—Thcit 
love for each other and their stedfastness in love, was so verv 
well known that to this day when people wish happiness and joy 
to a newly married couple, they wish that these newly married 
couple might live like Marraton and Yarratilda. Who can des- 
cribe dfc.?— Only a figurative way of saying that nobody can des- 
cribe it. Pjwncamhsrcd— Freed .‘from. /W-»=oviI. Endearmentt— 
Expressions of ondcarments. Gay beyond tmaptnat ton— Much 
gayer than any gay place onr imagination can picture. £avuked-~r 
Exchanted. 

Page 184. Portion— IiOt. . ifolton— Old perfect pariiciplo of 
tnolu Earopeaiu,.,mital—Th& life of .Columbtia would furnish 
abundant illustrations of It. .Barbarous Europeans refers- spe- 
cially, to the Spanish, buti more or loss to all early European 
colonists of America. The ineasaro — ^Thc fixed limit. 

Analysis t— The Americana (aborigines) believe that all 
creatures have sonls, not only men and women but brutes/ vege- 
tables and all things animato or inanimate. Thu may appear 
absurd but. it is no more absurd than European Bpeciilattons of 
a like wild nature e. g.. those of Plato or of the followers of Aris- 
totle. Albertos Magnus ascribes a substantial form or.in 'West 
Indian phraseology a sonl to a Loadstone. * 

Among the Indians tlmro is a tradition of a man named Mar- 
raton having gone donm to the regions of tho dead and witnisscd 
how there are all shades there. A lion springs upon him, but do6a 
not hurt him ; hedges and briars stand in his way bnt they ofTer 
ho.rcsiBfanco j.hc passes rivers which do not wet him smells the 
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sweefcifragrance of flowers whiclt he can nob pinck ; he meets his 
dearly beloved wife hut can'nol: feel her embrace. He -8c« also 
several apparations, all of which strike one by their pecnliarity 
of having forms and no substance. 


. THE GOtDEN SCALES. 

Page 186. iScofe*— Balances. Heotor and Achilles — The 
most famous of Trojan and Greek heroes, respectively, the former 
having been killed by the latter. Jupiter veighing &e — Jupiter 
deciding who was to fall of these two and who live. Tarnus and 
7ff.u oaB— Tumus was a king of Butnli, .son of Dannus and Veni- 
lia.' He -made war against jSEneas and attempted to drive him 
away from Italy that he might not marry the daughter of Lath 
nuB, who had b«n previously engaged to him. 'His efforts were 
attended with no success though supported with great courage 
and a numerous army. He was conquered and atlast kUled hy 
iEneas. I teat lately £e...JSneaf~-Tbe author has been amusing 
himself withe omparing a passage of Homei’s with one of Vir* 
giVs, the former speaking of Hector and Achilles and - the latter 
of Turnus and jEueas, as being weighed in the' balance, one 
against the other, to decide which of the two was to live and which 
to die. Great Mag of Babylon — ^King Belshazzar. He had made 
an impious feast and while in the midst of his .revelry, drinking 
wine with his princes, wives and concubines, a mysterious hand 
suddenly wrote over against a candle^stick the following words 
IBleue, Mlenc, Tekel, .TTph-arsin, which were interpreted 
by Daniel in the following way. lA02ie=>God hath numbered 
they kingdom and finished it.; Tekel*=Thou art weighed in the 
balances and art found wanting ; PereB=Thy kingdom is 
divided .and given to the Medes and Persians. See the book of 
Daniel, Chapter v. Weighing the mountairttSee Isaiah xl. -12 
ijth. “"Who hath weighed the mountains in scales and the hills 
in a balance.” Balahfiing^of the elowdt — Job. xxvnL 25. “To make 
the weight for the 'Winds.” Job. xxxvii. 16. “Dost those 
know the balancing m^^the. clouds, the wonderons work of 
Him which is perfect in kittowledge.” Weighing the aetione of men 
— ProT. xvL 2. “The Loi^eighth the spirits.” Sad an eye to 
^ reueral of ihete £c — ^Milton bo^ in mind several of those passages. 
Repretents the archangel £ciS^eittle — ^Tlie reference is to . the 
oncluding portion of the fou^ hook of Paradise Lost. Sa- 

• had stolen into the garden and the guardian .angel 
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of it, Galiricl Itad bcOn ^trarncd tiiat an evil > apirit had entered 
in the garden. He .promimid to find tlie evil spirit otit, before 
morning and after stationing hia cordon roi\nd the garden, as he 
went the ronnds he found Satan trying to tempt Eve in her 
dream *‘Sqnat like a toad, close at tho car of Eve." On his drag- 
ging him ont, high words onaned and Satan retorting scornfully 
on the archangel, they wcrcabontto fight. 

" Now dreadful deeds 

Might kivc ensued, not only Paradise, 

In this commotion, hat the starry cope 
Of heaven, perhaps, or, ail tho elements 
.ht least had gone to wrack, disturbed and torn 
'With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
Tlie Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray 
Hnng forth in heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Aetria and tho scorpion sign 
'Wherein, all things created, first he weighed 
The pendnlons ronnd earth with hal'anccd air 
. In connterpoisc j now ponders all events 
Battles and realms ; in these he pnt two weights 
Tho sequel each of parting and of fight : 

The latter quick npflcw and kicked the beam ; 

Which Gabriel spying thus bespake the fiend ; 

Satan, I know thy strength and tliou knowest mine ; 

* ♦ Sfc , , «• # « 

* ♦ for proof look up 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign 

Where thou art weighed and sliown how light, how weak* 
If thou resist. The fiend looked up and knew 

His mounted 8C.alo aloft s nor more ; hnt fled.”- — 

Parted hy tho hafanrs—Soparated ; prevented from fighting by 
the appearance' of the balance. AcWrwitJBff— ‘Preparing. Amveing 
Entertaining thoughts. Thoughts of a nature calculai* 
rd to cheer and ennoble tlie mind. Amusement generally conveys 
a sense of light entertainment, no such meaning must bo under* 
stood here. * ■ 

Page 188. Metfio’iyht — 1 tbouglit. Mothonght is a verb. 
Study — ^The room in which one studies. Elbow cftaiV— Arm chair— 
a thing of luxury. Matcriah for ihote dwcowric*— Subjects for tho 
oitsays. Euay of (liem— Assay of them, t. o, a teat or trial of them. 
Wiidom in one eeala and rioheit in anot^r— Compared the value of 
one witli that of the other, Mow tip andkieVd tho htfam— See the 
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quotatiou given above ^ from Milton’s 'Paradise Lo8t.>Bk.''IV.' The 
Beams is tlie part of the balance from vrbich the scales are sospen* 
ded. Natural gravity — The -weight dne to their nature, (as opposed 
to that which we would expect them toihave judging from appea]> 
ances. PowderoMS-r-In' the ' literal sense of heavy. Pomps^Cere*- 
laonies ; originally a > procession. PrtnwtpA— A public rejoicing; 
after a victory, 

Page 187. - (/OwnterpoMfl— A thing which balances another. 
Vanity is said to balance honours, pomps, triumphs &«.' In plain 
language it means that honours (rtoi honourjj pomps &c;, are all 
things which minster to our vanity. ' 

Q. Distinguish between horumrs and honour. < 

A. Honour is the keen sense of -rectitude— the noble sense 
which disdains all meanness and baseness. Honours 'are the 
names given to titles or distinctions, given in conventional re- 
cognition of merit. Avarice ond porerty— These are said to be 
exact eounterpoises each of the other, because the effect of one of 
these upon men is precisely the same as the edhot of the other. An 
avaricions man is ever grasping after money— his wam is great, 
so is that of a poor man. Riches and balance in a simi- 

lar way. Properly speaking content should weigh heaVlbr than 
riches. Because though a very largo amount of riches may.’ make a 
man contented, it is by no means certain that it will. So it 
leavest a bhanco of unhappiness. But content .leaves absolutely 
no chance of unhappiness. 0/ the sanie figure— Ol the same shape. 
To correspond «£fA— To resbmble. i^proerwy— Pretence. Reli- 
(fion and hypocrisy— These two -look identically the same but are as - 
’'^e apart in essence as possible. The golden -balance discovers' 
? discrepancy at once. Peddntjy— A- little learning with an in- , 
ation to a great deal of display. ‘Wit and vivacity — Wit and , 
wlineas. A wit is born and a man must have a special gift to . 
a wit. Vivacity' is -mere liveliness or cheerfulness of disposi-* 
"on. Gravity — A profound look and manner, pretending to wi8«v 
dom. Gravity and wisdom — I/ook very much- alike, but they need 
11 ^ be associated. It-is mostly the fool who seems to. say 

kUow -the ^lan ]ips, letno dog bark.” Dialcaty language— DwXecti^ 
Him which is pertety of the; languages. Hence the word .“cala- 
— ^Prov. xvi. 2 . '“-T.iect represents the word f'blessings”, in. the 
seve) (d of these £c Mialeot of'tmen.t.Blessings — In plain language 
Represents 'the arcAaf-liigs which men count as calamities, but.-’ 
concluding portion, of of the men and are called -blessings 
tan had stolen' into the b oa!t(o— The real jvalue. of sthe thing- 
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:itseW as upposwi to tlio conventional vnlito *ct npon' a fliing. 
•The' golden scales had the property, it has boon told of , slidtr- 
•ing tho inlrinsie value of things. An ounce 0 / mother.^,d6f<i^ 
Things tTwt tee take in from onr mother, even though small, go 
further in 'their efieef upon* us, than ■what teo learn afterveards. 
This shying has - reference to pictj*. But about other things it is 
true ‘too and os a' broad general truth it may bo translated as 
•‘*Even a littld of native talent goes furtbor than a great deal of 
^acquired talent." JiratMroIjuort*-— Natural or native talent or in- 
tellcetnal capacity. 

Pago 188. ' S'atviihtlcmdmg, tho Morality is 

•of mote value than faith, if it comes to tho question of choosing 
-one of tho txro.' But morality vrlth faith is of infinitely greater 
value than either of them, apart from tire other. Wit and judg- 
ment — ^Wit means \riBdQm. i’cn^)jc«»ifi/-^ClDameas of style. Doth- 
.tni 7 — Tinging or colouring. Octavo— Literally menus a book coin- 
‘posed of ' papers cut iuio an eighth of their, proper siko. Englith 
wtaro fteaficr— An English book' of k muck smallor size contains 
'much more sodbo than a French book of ver}’ mnch greater size. 
Inquire into tAcsront-— Inquire what the result -was. Tito penny 
■pwco— tho price of tho Spectator of aist Augustj 1715 * Thefint trwi 
Wisdom agaifast'Rechco when -the latter "flew up and kick'd thb 
beam.” See page 1 S 6 . The author means to say that the Spooto- 
tor containing much wisdom proved very mnch heavier than tho 
twopenny piece. f7/>oii,..we]jlits— no doubt that which represent' 
ed tho Tory prindiplcs. JTli— the Spectator as a newspaper. 

' Pttfed'189.'' Tekol — ^As translated by Daniel,, means', *‘Thon 
art ’ weighed in ' the balance and art found wanting.” See above, 
■noteoupagO'iSS' ' Tho Torys have been weighed in the balance 
’and found wanting — ij what tho autlior means to say. 'Addison 
was 'always a constant supporter of tho Whigs. JSlttcm-^Estima- 
tion of them. RcaU and intrimie value— and not ’any 'conven- 
tional values that may bo set on them. 

'Analysis The author Imd been comparing a passage of 
Homer’s with one of Virgil's, 'Vepresenting Jupiter weighing in a 
'balance the former the fates of Heotor and ’ Achilles and tho 
latter, tho fates of Turnifs and ASneos. This led him to think 
also of '[lassages in the ScriptUro where mon'Und their actions, 
'mountains, clouds, -winds etc, are said to bo weighed and balanced. 
'He was reminded also Of the concluding portion of the IV book of 
•Paradise Lost, where a balance comes into play and parts tho 
Archangel and Satan about to engage in a fightf >' 
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These thoughts vorkiu^ in' his .btaiU) tends him to U' dream at 
night, when the vfancies he'teesta pair of golden scales hung by tt 
golden chain over his table and a' great number of weights, 
inscribed^ wisdom, riches, learning, contentment &c. These scales 
have the peculiar’ property of showing the intrinsic weights of 
things. ' With these the author weighs wisdom against riches and" 
Btemity against all-other .things and. finds -the first' overbalances 
‘the second by far. JPor' pomps, 'titles,' honour the exact couter- 
poise is found a tiny glittering weight '^vanity.'* ' Many weights 
of the same' form and apparent heaviness show an immense difier* 
once'on being put on the *608168, •e. g.,' Religion and Hypocrisy, 
Pedantry and- Learning, Wit and Vivacity, SuperstitioU and Devo- 
tion,.<3ra'vi1y and ‘ Wisdom .’and many others.’ The real and in- 
-tfirisio values of all the articles were found. t. , . 

• ' There were some weighing^ of a Indicrous nature .'also. A 
-Preneh folio weighed less than an English Octavo, a -Greek or 'a 
Latin'book outweighed a' whole library of modem authors. ' The 
Spectator weighed immensely beu'vier than a twopenny piece. 
Men were weighed against ladies.' Whigs were weighed against 
Torys and only the -word iTekel appeared upon one of the weights! 

On his a'wakening 'the scales vanished and the author was 
left with the lesson - that things weire not to be judged by their 
-outward appearances.-' ' , 


HILPA AHD SHAliHM. 

X ) i 

Page 190.. f This is a most whimsical paper on ;antedflaviatt 
jmen and mattner^of.the latter of iwhich ouly the nyariouBUfiSs 
has come down to us aud is intelligible to us. It, Approaches 
Gulliver’s travels. The time spoken of is the time "before , the 
great deluge. Cain — ^The . first murderer. See the book of Genesis. 
Oirl of three score years and ten — It must' ,he remembered ' that 
people lived a thousand years then. Comparing the .proportions, 
Hilpa musts have been very , "young, about as young as a- girl of 
seven in the present day, taking hnbdred years to be the period of, 
a man’s life. Rroeived the addresses — ^Was courted or,.woo*e,d for 
marriage. Contemptuous— rPisdainfuI. Antedilwian—Bolonging 
to the time before the deluge. , Miiids,,.set upon riches— They 'only 
desired to gain money. Qaici.a (fospatcA— Hotic'eTthe contrast- be- 
tween the term ‘‘despatch” qnali&ed by “quick” .tooVnd the- period 
of time mentioned. Thirty - years were considered* a -very short 
time for courtship. * 
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£ago 191. Jlaring pretended io—ILiving had pretensions 
to is what we wonld say. It lucauB haring had the audacity to 
aspire to. I7iftcnM.4s— Extreme pain bringing on hate. nerer 

teniure— Never liked to ventnre out. Wonld has always an ele- 
ment of liking in it. Uiitimelp end — Premature do.ath, — by com- 
parison with the usual 900 ye.at3 of a man's life. What is verjj 
rcBiarlwidc— Said in mock soriousucss. There was nothing re- 
markable. Rivers always do issue out of mountains and ns Har- 
path was tlic owner of .all the mountains, there was nothing re- 
markable abont this river’s issuing out of one of his mountains. 
IFaUitudes of people — Considering the scanty population of tho 
earth) the multitudes would not he very great. But fifty children 
— Only ffty children 1 iVnntc/i«f— Notice all the phrases convoying 
the sense of his untimely dcatli. lloUotP of trees — 1 . a., to make 
pipes for conducting water. CoKr/— Addresses ; wooing. Reneved 
his court— Again sought her hand in marriage. Il'i't Ain ten years 
— Considering hundrc<l years to he si man’s life now, we sec an 
cqmal proportion has been kept about tho time of mourning. Now 
a days, one year is the longest mourning observed e.xccpt in ex- 
ceptional cases. OhjcctioH— That his possessions amounted to 
nothing better th.an a few barren hills. Adapt — Suit. 

Fago 192. First man — Adam, in lOw— Stretches of grassy 
land j green fields. Oloomy scenes — Shady bcones j shady groves 
protected by trees. 

Fago 193. Weary of tho Always a trait of men opprc-ss; 

c<l with melancholy. Of my oi''» rising — Grown by myself. Beauty 
the admiration of centuries — ^We would say a few years. But with 
these people hcanty wore well and listed centuries. So good^ 
According to antediluvian reckoning. Bess than a twelve month— ^ 
About the came as ^dess than a month” with us. Enamoured — lu 
love witli- Secretly enamoured means enamoured in your heart os 
apart from the love you profess. It is always followed hy of 
Averted— Influenced : now requires “by" not “with.” We may also 
take this to be tho old use of the word meaning enamoured of or 
‘having an aflection for. Notice thc-morconarincss of women, oven 
in antediluvian ages. 

Pago 194. ^oWny— Tho name given to tho sound m<adc by 
cattle. irAat thoxigh I am &«. — ^Notice tho usual way of speaking 
practised by people who do not like to come to tho point at once. 
What thoxigh £c., means, I am pleased with tho waving of Iho , 
forest &c. Disquiet mo not — Again saying indirectly that shei 
was not quite indifferent. . Tr»n mo not — She can be won . then by 
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|enticinnr woi^a. fonipf »wd j 5 i 7 /)a~She admits being tempted to 
i marry him.’ All throngli this passage, the feminine -way’ of '^ivin^ 
j full encouragement,, without making a positive deolaraiion, is 
, admirably brought’ out.* ' PolAcr&s— Vegetables which can be 
[ cooked. Shalum as ' a practical cultivator, had discovered the 
> uses of many vegetables of ‘which Hit pa was ignorant. 
Entertainment. Pun— Iiiquid measure. Treat^ her — Entertain- 
ed her, - 

Page 196 . Opening hit mind — Declaring his passion. Over- 
tures — Addresses^; proposals of marriages. Timbrel — A kind of 
tamborine. Spleiidid visit — Visit attended with pomps and dis- 
plays of splendour. Bor three lives — About , 2500 to 2700 years. 
See Genesis v. Revolution of Saturn — The period of revolution 
of Saturn is a little over 29 years. Wishing flya— A wistful look. 
A look or glance, conveying some wish or desire. ' irarerMip— 
Hestitating. Waver is the frequentative of wave. JSer interest-- 
‘Ser^advantage from a pecuniary point of vie#. ' " 

' Page 196 . Interest pleaded power/«Hy~BecauBe the latter, 
was a very rich mafa and the owner of a city. Determined her 
cAotse— ‘Eixed her choice. See page 22, 1 . 5. Already destroyed — See 
page 195. 1 . 14. The timber had been consumed in house-bnilding.' 
Lines 11-12 shows the 'use of goods instead bf money. Traus. 
action by batter! were then current. Pastwros— Grazing ground 
for cattle. Therefore so charming — ^Notice the therefore. The 
daughters of ( 3 ohu set their ininds on riches. See page 190 Is. 16- 
18. A fluS*— Was 'apptoxiih'ately half a yatd. ityrrA— Sweei' 
odorifetous ungudats." Arabia having a wood and bark 

which emit a sttong ddb’nr, ' The gum of the bark is the object of, 
commerce. Spxkhndrd^Axi aromatic plant, one of the rare and 
Costly of spices, gro’^s on the Bast Indies. .ffigjoiwaJ*— Ceremony 
preliminary to marriage ; be'trothal. 


THE VISIOH OP JrrSTIOB. 

PfligG 197 . Linooln’e jfjwi— -It is on the western extremity 
of the city, north of Temple Bar. ffardm— Ground* attached’ tb*- 
thfe Lincoln’s Inn. In the days of the Stuarts this garden were 
the haunts of thievte and vagabonds. Benehers—See pj^e 59.' 
Jftftt in yeai*«— Old ^u. ' 'AdvojMemenf of fortune 'and fame—' 
Progress in acquiring either riches or a wnowh for anything.' Re- 
pminy— Begretting. Night air came upon sne-^Night fell. 'Glories 
—Glorious sights. This word is used *tO''denote' collectively 'all ' 
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glorious and splendid eights to doscribo wliicli tbore arc no words. 
Tennyson uses this woni often. 

C£, “The glows and glories of a Tropical land.”— Enoch Arden. 
FreeziKff n^ki — Frosty nights. Frosty nights arc always clear, 
the mist and fogs' congealing and settling down. JEther — here, a 

clear transparent mcdinni, ComteUation — Gronp of stars like 
Aries, Taurus &c. OloKing to tho ttart — Made tlio stars shine 
particularly brightly. Dlvtirtour — Brilliant ; having lustre. 

leo'Ad not behold.„ohJcett — Cf. Similar thought in Mrs. Heman’s 
beautiful lines 

“Child of the earth, oh lift thy glance” 

“To yon Ormamcnfa bright expanse” 

“Secst thou not there the Almighty name” 

“Inscribed in char.aclera of flame 1” 

Philotoph^ £'c,„.pkilotophp — philosophy Is the love of 

knowledge and enquiry after it. Ecligion is a deep reverence 
for God with the ways of worshipping him. Thilosopliy or 
enquiry after kuowlcilge makes us wonder at these beautiful 
creations and leads us to seek their Author and thus moves us to 
be religions. Beligion or tl»e system teaching us about God and 
the means of appro.aching Him points Him out to be the author of | 
these and otir reverence for God heightens the interest and pleasure i 
with which we contemplate this handiwork. 

Pago 108. Temper— Tone of mind j mental attitndc. Scro- 
nfty— Ptaccfulneas. Proper— {h, proprim, one’s own ) Natural. 

, Proper anplopmsntx of a rcanomhU creature — Every rational or 
reasonable creature is bound to enquire into the reasons of things 
pud every enquiry after the causes of things leads to us to the 
first cause, to God. Thus it is proper employment for a man to 
contemplate His works and worship God. Fniertaijud—Occa- 
pied my attention. TAat gemed to rwe out of my cle . — That ap- 
peared to liavc had its origin in the thoughts that I had in the 
evening. Aewre — ^Blne. Dieerfifed — Scattered over ; spread 
over. A» if the "#mi thould rue — ^This constrnction is correct accord- 
ing to strict grammar. “-——-Extraordinary light as if the 
sun &c,” is an elliptical construction for “ait extraordinary a light 
ns that wliich would ho if the sun should ,&c-” At the present 

day however we would eay “ an extraordinary light as if 

the snn had risen at midnight.” Diteoten Appears ; shows 

itself. The Palav.ee — Libra, an important constollation, which 
forms ono of the sign oj the zodiac, is next to the sign Virgo, 
into which the goddc.-;sB of Justice, AElraeaj was translated 
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■when she could no longer stay on earth owing tb 'the'iny 
creasing wickedness of men. Ofeat glory — A' halo or' disc <A 
light. jS'm&iam*— Tokent or sigiis. Awful — ^Awe-inspiring. Awe 
is a mixture ‘ of fear and reverence,- Bxgumtely heautiful.iJt — 
Those who axe moxJvlly' strong enough to face justice, always look' 
upon Justice as a beautiful thing. To most persons it is dis- 
agreeable. Tranrportod ,t6 rapiare— Delighted , a man so mnoh 
thaf he went into, ecstasy. This io as the following one has the 
force of leading loibardt. ' ” ' * 

Page 199. - i/tVror— A looking glass. Qttait{te«~Tlie painters 
represent Truth "with a mirror which represents or reflects things 
exactly as they are. There streamed — A pencil of light seemed to 
issue out of it. TI7;icA distiugHished.,,daylight-rT)xo construction 
is hot clear. "Which distinguished itsolf...move than a flash of 
light distinguishes itself as it shines fitc.” would be the correct con- 
struction. Or the earth— And the earth. Ponip..,more support^ 
able — The great brightness and splendour of her appearance daz- 
zled people. In order' .to make them able to bear her sight, she 
had to dim her splendour to a certain extent. Tempered the 
light — Moderated the light. IForld in an alarm — In a state of 
activity and alertness. Speeier — of human beings. Festcii— Set- 
tled as by legal right. Instnments...tenure — Deeds or documents 
legally drawn up to establish ownership of property. Fear, hope, 
joy and sorrow — Pears and sorrows of those who were in wrongful 
possession of other people's rights j and hopes and joys of those who 
had been wrongnlly deprived of their rights. Edict — Proclama- • 
tion of some supreme authoriiy. Conveyance — ^Deed or document 
or instruments. Gonveyanoing — The legal act of transferring real- 
property from one person to another. 

Page 200. Metting of seals — Seals used to be in wafers. Ini ‘ 
ierlineations — Lines put in afterwards, between two other lines. ' 
Codicils — Conditional clauses put 'in -wills &c., on after thoughtsJ’. , 
EestitutiOn — Giving back to the rightful owner. The flame chief ys^ 
l>rohe out...oodicils — After a man has made his will, he is often 
led to introduce fresh wishes and conditional clauses, at the insti* \ 
gation of other persons who influence him, on account of selfish - • 
motives and to serve their owh purposes. Thus it happens that " 
only a portion of a will' is a falsehood in as much as it does not 
convey the real wishes of the testator ; so these portions are burnt. 
Recesses Corners ; erevies. Lit. receding spots i. e. those not com- '-, 
ing to view soon. Buried,, .by cfe«ipn— Purposely toserVesome * 
selfish end. Plums — A person 'possessed of a large sum 'or 
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tune. Cf.' “If any yfen in the city vrill lay me a hundred and 
fifty thousand iwnad? totarenty <hi!linss...I avni take the wager.” 
— ^Tatler no. 124 . In ' commercial slang it means £ ic», 000 stex- 
• ling, hence a large sum or fortnue generally. Or eery near ii—or 
■who passts'&l almost that snm of money. .-I cerlain ttrcct — Lom- 
bard Street, the street of the London Bankers. To rce ifie— t. e. al- 
most all the merehanta in that v*calthy quarter became bankrupt. 
3'oterir? fjtae.-'— -A pnn is intended on the word natural. Cliild- 
ma bora of illegitimate or illicic connection, are said to be the 
natural children of tlteir fathers. 

Page 201. lyaiwjl fa,»tfnc; t> a ta'ttoloyy — Instinct means 
tfce natural powers that an animal is boro with, which serves to 
gnide them in their actions, rcfinf— Cliildless ; without children ; 
without families. F<itJicrt 0 * rcry tarys f<ir\iUtt...eae-wt — A man 
reputed to be the father of many famtlfes was completely destitute 
otehiMtea. Tho«o reputed his children were by some body else. 
Prcrmy.ivz h‘'ir — ^The one who is presumed to be the heir. Un 
dor.t — Ruined by the exepsnscs of supporting a family. To-m;— S ee 
page So; 1 . 27. Ceri^ccy— (L. nteUht, single. nnnarried» Refraining 
from marriage ; unmarried life. IrjKC— OiLpring ? children. Thort 
/da( f!wf...rriir.ti# — ^Those men who found ont that those whom they 
cousidereiS their own children, were not so in reality, also found ont 
•that the men whom they had considered their b«t friends had 
betrayed their honour. 

The above is a coarse hit at the manners of the time which 
•were particularly loose, A little before Aiidison, the fact of hav- 
dng betrayed a man? honour wa« considerol an act of merit- 
among the beaus an ! they talked over it and .almost congratulated 
•each other on it. However just the attack may be. it is made ia 
'a very coarse manner and would never be tolerated in a decent 
author now. Jfrrii — Deserving. T7is /.arc&o-Tic, the ttrar^ end 
the trfiihSy — Thesearoalways likely to be conceited and liable to 
hold a very high estimate of themselves, ilt the Erylc i£?.— It is 
the peculiar trait of eagles to encourage its young ones to gaue 
upon the sun ia orvlcr to strengthen their sight iTcyrd— n.ashcd. 

Pago 202. ifcK of hiisincit — Busy men j men acti\*ely em- 
loytiL Firtt eahmn—t. c,, the men of virtue, reurruttou — 

Reverence in the heart. Sn^cctencd wfVi Aumnnuy — ^Rendered 
pleasing by reason of the viniversal love they bear to all men. 
■S'tinS ?“/:/* CJH.Vrn-J-jrwfl — Ennobled by Ihejr meditations on 
Oo'l and devotion. Secret, f. e. inward. Fcioln- 

t»n— to do good, whatever the cost may' be. Agrccjblc ezrt — 
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Plea<^nt ways nntl nianncra generally, fhrtntd thrir mhuh,,, 
efJ^cr/— Ilftfl galnc.l TTlfcloin W reading ilje ■vrorJa of other 
men. friV^^Clcvernew. Goo-i juflgoinont. Ediior^of 

Ik)o 1;6 nnd news-papera. Naluml inborn fncnlly. Cri* . 

tw» — Impertinent critic* he meaiiB, f. r, tUo.m bcingfi vrlio<?ft rolo 
bu'iinws }i to find out fnnita in a production. Entthfv Ar* 
uoM dofinci a critic’fl fanctioa to bo that of Hupplylng the bc-'t 
idcae current on n subject. A critic l« to supply tbc roalerinle 
vith winch nutbors bitihl. A critic of this dc-cription would bo 
n true critic nnd would take his place high in the ranks of men 
of literature. The critics meant Imre are impertlneut fault-finders, 
who judge of a piece by rules and compasses of fixed canon’* ajtd 
UFC very freely conventional terma such as Unities &<*, without 
nndcrptan'Iing their meaning and without a particle of the trim 
power of appreciation. Commotfufor.* — .\nnotator«. Orumworf* 
ojii— htero grammarians i, c. men full of the Inru rnlti of gram- 
mar wiUioni any taste for the bcantii’K of language, . Arr/yon-cs— 
Insolence. ZtVcnVT-- Badges, or eers*ant's dre’-'cs bearing seme 
tokon to distinguish in wlioso services they are. Zae^toyjt — Foot- 
men i humble Rorvitora, 

Pago 203. Posts. Cirit «gwcj(tV#— •Unties and 

offices connected with a citiren’a life. TA< fomfr m'lrcAfrf... 
t/icm— Tlio military always assume superiority to the civilians. 
The civilians murmur at it but tbc juiliLary nlwaya retain 
their enpcriorily. hatl colnmv — Slen in civil capacities. Ad- 
dison himself became ono of this order. A dntwjht — A selection. 
Eminent digaittet-^Posla- of great dignity or distinction* 
2V«in — Snit. 

Pago 204. rAcdlact o/foniiMc.'— The chatter. Tlie Specta- 
tor whoso business if i» to point oxit tlio faults and foibles of 
people could not afford W omit this great feature iu a famininc aa- 
Bcmhly. SentibJe — (L. sojjsksj' feeling) Able to perceive; aware. 
Eoint o/piuca—The question of prccedonco or auperiority in rank. 
ifaasoaa6fa>~Endowcd with reason ; licnce human. Tos$ing-^ 
Thiwing np the h&id proudly. ' Seme rained thcmcl\'e 3 .„ptTtom 
— Some" laid claim to distinction on account of their being the 
mothers of great men, others on account of their being the daught- 
ers of grc.at men. Conridorablo persons arc distinguished person 
—those entitled to considemtion. on account of their rank. Ogling 
—Giving sly glances. TAcro itat not a «ngfc...iinjt>rflcXwttf— Claim 
was led to precodcncD, on account of every imaginable kind of ac- 
quirement* . One possessed ouc and another, another and thus the 
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■whole' range of accoraplifilunentB ■was jftnished. And each tried to 
Show off her accomplishinent. Bridled ttp— Composed themselves. 
The figure is from pulling up a horse suddenly by means of the- 
briddle. The -whole assembly was practising some extravagance 
or other and they composed themselves suddenly. Graceful in 
their «}to£f07i^-Comp. Bacon’s Essay, “Of Beauty.” 

■ Page 205 . Wonderfully 'canbtts— Only for the purpose of 
displaying their necks. A» helping— Ao for the purpose of helping. 
The vhole leomren— The whole personality, not merely the bodily 
character. All her feelings also were represented. The whole... 
repregenied—The inner character and -life were closely sho-wn. 
Cott/ormaWo— Correspondent with. The features were changed 
so as to correspond with the character. TfAofe cirefe— Not merely 
dinging, dancing, playing on musical instruments or painting or 
dueh like things that go by the general name of accomplishments. 
The whole circle comprises the traits of true womanhood — all the 
charms, airs, graces, sentiments of man's noblest help meet and 
companion, all that go to form 

“A perfect women,- nobly planned 
' ■ To warn, to comfort and command 

' And yet a spirit still'and bright 
■With something of an angel light.” 

’’ Eor a good ‘account of d true 'woman see Wordsworth's piece 
among the “poems of the imagination,” beginning with "She -was 
aphani»m<of ddight,” IFare—i. e. became so after the change 
dbpve referred to. Started of their own form— To see their dtf* 
formity of which they' had no idea before. •' 

Page 206 .' Agreeable in her anger — ^Who was considered to 
Ibok very fine, wheu^she -was angry. Harpy — See page 176, 1 , 30. 
i^ry~One of the mythical women, who were supposed to torture 
men,' in hell,' for their sins.' Interest mistress — The woman ’who 
pretends love to her lover, only on accoxmt of his money.' Subtle 
jilt — ^The artfnl coquette. Subtle is from sttb-texUis. Interwoven, 
would be'the nearly literal meaning. People whoso conduct pro- 
ceed from a -variety of involved motives, (or one' motive, running, 
across another aud' woven with it as it were) ate' said to he subtle. 
Jilts are -women who are in the habit of throwing over men, sud- 
denly, after encouraging their addresses and pretending to love 
them. A flirt. Sphinx-^A monster -which had the head and 
breast of a woman, the body of a dog,>the tail of a serpent, the 
•wings of a bird, the paws of a lion and a human voice. It infested 
theneighbourhood of Thebes and, placed the inhabitents under 
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•continual alarms by proposing enigmas, or riddles and devouring 
the inhabitants if unable to explain them. It was said that the 
Sphinx would destroy, herself if .one of her riddles was correctly 
explained. QSdipus explained , one and she dashed herself to 
pieces against a rook. , 

Some mythologiste .explain the tradition of the Sphinx by the 
supposition that one 9f , the daughters of Cadmus infested the 
country of Thebes, by;her continual depredations. The lion’s paw- 
expressed her crueltyj the body of dog her lascivousness, her 
enigmas, ,the snares she laid for strangers and travellers and her 
■wings the despatch she used in her expedition. A jilt would re- 
semble a Sphinx, if we remember the second or allegorical expla- 
nation of tlie Sphinx. 

, , Yettal — ^Virgins consecrated to the service of the Gods. See page 
94, 1. 50. Sirom — Fabulous creatures with the upper part of the 
body of a woman, who used to sing so sweetly that the mariners 
passing by would come and listen at their feet, till they expired of 
hunger. Ulysses was said to be the only man, who returned alive 
to tell of the Sirens, whom he had heard sing. Paokered ig)— 
Contracted into folds and furrows. Florid bloom , — (L. Foridiu, 
abounding with flowers, hence rosy) Flowery bloom ; rosy 
colour. . ,, 

P, age, 207, ,Dwov,rtvng her etc. — ^Proposing, to marry jher. 
Thete two last bodies— Th.o wives and widows tried to pass them- 
selves pff as maids. , Au'.anxiety to be accounted young is a great, 
peculiarity of, the sex;.,..yc< lmmed,„mainbody — It means there 
are very few women, who can be esteemed really excellent. Are 
«Zi))pecZ=have slipped.- iVholesome — Healthy ; of a kind calculat- 
ed to have beneficial effects., Dwelt upon mo— "Were remembered by 
me. 0(msoriousnas^~~(L. oensere — to give an opinion) Habitual 
faultfinding. The, Roman censors were judges at the public morals. ' 
'JDeiraction — Maligning or dispraising. Dhrf— The aim or purpose. 
End of all punishments — Objects with the view of gaining whidi, 
all punishments, ought to be administered. 

Page 208. Considerably ahated— Because a very large pro- 
portion of womenj indulge in the habit of backbiting and speak-, 
ing in detraction of their neighbours. Prwdo— (Fr. preux^ proude, 
excellent) A, woman of affected modesty. Loose — opposed to otnbt,* 
•with, reference to morals. The loose, ..sex— Woman of immoral 
, character. The muse — ^The dumb women. Venerable— WortTay of, 
veneration or respect. Eaeard— Danger or chance. Such a pacii 
0/-. ,.. She was going to say something in deprecation of these 
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Tromcn) when ihc sentence against the censocioua overtook her and 
‘she vrfts strnck dumb. , , 

• ' Page 209. Iniernal faculliei — ^Silontal powers. PriHsminenee 
— Superiority. Abtolute — Self-contained, i. & not dependent* on 
another. Abtolwto *ha teemt — So perfect — so absolutely or fully 
and completely perfect, she appears. IFtHs — from the verb “to will” 
V* to determine. jEZer oirn — Her own sphere. Dueountenanced— 
Becomes abashed. Comp. Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bk. v. Is. 297-9. 
Occationalljf — ^To suit the occasion — or to meet the requirements 
found afterwards. Mobility appears roost beautiful in woman. , 

- Summary : — The author was taking a solitary walk in the’’» 
garden of Lincoln’s Inn, a privolego permited to him by friends 
among tlie benchers. He was meditating on the inequality with 
which good fortune meets men — desert never getting its dues. Night 
fell and the glorious sky studded with stars, which appeared parti- 
cularly bright in the frosty night, led his thoughts to a higher 
direction. Philosophy suggested motives to religion and religion 
heightened the pleasures of philtsophy. The beautiful sky seemed, 
to have loft some impression in his brain, for when he fell asleep, 
he dreamt a dream or saw a vision. > 

'• It appeared that out of the constellation, called the Balance, came 
out a great body of shining light, which seemed to approach the 
earth and showed as it came nearer, the form of a beautiful, majes-' 
tic and awful woman, who by the emblems about her, seemed to bo 
the goddess of Justice, In her hand she boro the mirror of truth, 
i The earth was put into a commotion and all the men gathered 
•in an immense plain, to he judged by the goddess, who proclaimed 
that she had come down to restore and appropriate to every one 
•living, his due. The fears, hopes, joys and sorrows of the, multb 
tilde knew no bounds. The first edict was proclaimed to the effect 
that all rights, titles and claims to riches and estates or , parts of 
them be .vested in their rightful owners. All men held up their 
parchments, paper, . wax and every other thing i^hich formed 
deeds, documents, instruments or conveyances. The magic rays 
from the mirror truth was made to flash on them and all forgeriesr. 
/ot falsehood were destroyed. The spoils of extortion, robbery, 
;rapine &c., were .beeped up in a place called the mountain of resti- 
tution, where all injured persons wore invited to partake of it. 
plums were left' with but moderate fortunes and a whole street of 
credit proved bankrupt. ' 

The next command -was for the whole body.ef mankind to 
separate themsclvea into their proper families,' Innnmetable na* 
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tftTRl chvldrott were discoTCwl and most incirdible nnd tmtliouglit 
of persons, provwl tlio latbers of many distingnished people. 

The third order proclaimed that all posts of dignity, honour 
and profit, were to be distributed amongst people according to 
merit. Men of wdom and virtne, men of knowledge and men 
of business were dlsimscd carefnlly into groups nnd the highest 
posts were filled with persons who possessed tlic qualifications of 
all the three ranks the nest lower, with persons who possessed the 
qnalificationa of two ranks and next posts with persons of one of 
the ranks. A nnmbcr of Tocancies that atilt remained, were llllctl 
•with men chosen out of most seemingly deserving persons, recom- 
mended. by those who were in office and a-ho undcralood ihen>. 
Many hew faces appeared among the new men settled to office. 

The male world was dismissed and the female world called np. 
There was a great chatter of lougnes and infinite dispute cneu^ 
about' precedence, each laying claim to it, by reason, birth, bo- 
unty, accomplishments &e. The whole range of accomplishment 
was exhausted .and the fair one? showed them off on the spot. 
The precedence was at last decreed to be according to beauty 
which made the women bridle up at once. They were further 
jilcaecd that their own' estimate of their beauty was to be taken— 

I ps seen In the mirror of truth. TJio mirror showed the whole of 
{the woman and ' reprCBontcd her exterior as conformable to her 
mental properties. Numbers were startled to see their rencotions 
in the glass and their rage and disappointments knew no bounds, 
llcatities admired for their spirit, showed as harpies and jilts ns 

I sphinxes. Many simple ’retired modest persons sow a face shin- 
ing with transcendent bean^. The women who were pleased 
with their own images were ordered to separate and place them- 
selves at the head of the sex and tho remainder was disposed into 
groups of wives, maids and widows. Of several wholesome edicts 
’issued, two were against two extremes of tho sex, those who were 
too censorious and 'those who were licentious. Tho censoriotis 
•were condemned to bo struck 'dumb and the licentious to have 
their shame exposed. ‘ 

^ ThbvisiondidnotdoiuBtictothdBox. The proper ostimateof wo- 
men would be that of Adonis’ tstimato of Eve given in Taradiso IiWt, 

^ » t > * « 

INSTITUTES ON T3^ COUBT. 

?a«© 213. Latt winicr-^Tbo Tatlcr’s Court was ' supposed 
,«'held ita.aittmgs during the winter of xyog-to, AiiomtYwJ— 
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• Absurdities.' The fcWfffwst—Seo page 6 a gqgnfeg&ifl-^Ekely to 
be takeu uotice* eC. This court uros instituted for the purpose 
o{ correcting ' nbuses ia tho matters of dress and mnnnevsi 
whieh’ are neither taken notice of nor punished in other courts. 
The vintner't care— The trial of the Winebrewers given before. 

' See p. 65 .' jPcnyccfiVc— Eye glasses. The cane and perepeetm--^^^ 
Introduction to the “Tatfer's Court." JSqsitff'—'Sivenneea or 
jTustice : ifastica according to the laws of nature. Acted according 
ii.mderttanding — Acted up to my lights > Acted, iu tho best man' 
'ber that appeared to me; Lillio~A perfumer of the Strand. He 
tms one of the agents for the ealcr of the Spectator and Tatler. 
fi'^tie’t reports — LUtie has been introduced already as the clerk of 
tho court of Judicature. gb«r( of henour-^Qonrt to decide all 
•points or queationa of honour. Marshals — In Trench Ifarechat 
veiy high military rank, corresponding to thntof a general, 
lilarecbnis carried batons. JBonourahle hoard...driven ovt'^Tliis 
is a fHCco of English exaltation over their natural enemy the 
•Trench# Necsttary qmlijicatiaa — Whether to bo one of tbe board, 
it ia netmssary to have been first defeated or not This is a bot' 
casm too fftenn for the author to indulge in. 

Page 214# Mon of AoKoar—Men who profess to be very 
•careful of their honour. tlbmcR of turfwc— Women who profess 
to be highly virtuous; Tangercm captotn—A captain who had dis' 
tingnished himadf at Tangiorai ' Tho captain's wooden leg shows 
that he was a man of valour and hence presumably a man of 
honour. • It will be remembered that Addison’s father had beep 
chaplain to Oic garrison at Tangien. Pofiaig-~A small or arti-a 

ficial head of liair.-iS'eeond brother— -See pago 8 . and the imtes thcre^ 
on.;, A man of quality— A gentleman by birth. Tliis man is poori 
miserably and unfashionably dressed, bnt still a person of great 
merit. Second brother to a man of qmliiySot an account of tho 
younger sons of aristocratic families see tho account of Will 
Wimble and the notes on them, ffontleman tahor—An usher is an 
official who introducer persens into a roonr. It is the part of meni' 
als in ordinary, bonscs, only in royal palaces and' snch like places, 
gentleman serve as ushers. He must know a great deal about 
Xmints of honour. Master efthc ccromonicr—An ofificial whose duly 
it is to settle precedences, introduce partners to. one another &c. 
As it is nsusal in co«rtg— There is a fling at tho ornamental 
benchers of a court. Cemured—WaanA fault with. Best blood-*- 
Most aristocratic blood. The lady ia descended from a most aris^« 
tocralic • family. ' A irclj/t-woman.frfpiVit— The Wclsh-aro -alwaj's 
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‘famous for their fastidiousness especially on the point of the res* 
^ect dne to them, on Account of'thei'r birth. Prwdisr— The nnthoir 
^himself explains it as a polite name for a female hypocrite, ‘who 
have a short way to becom6 'virtuotis by pointing out the vices of 
others. Paie—A dissolute young man thorouhly hardened in 
vice. Corretpondenaies — Correspondence ; connection. Veterans df 
Chelsea College — Sailors who have distinguished themselves. 
Chelsea College or -Hospital for invalid sailors, had been founded 
by Sir Stephen Fox, in 1682. Orand jwy — Seepage 21, 1.9. 
Jl/ctt of honour — See the author's essay on “The chief point of 
honour— Duelling.” Spectator No. - Crimp and haiset—Aro 
obsolete games with cards. See page 83 and pages, 305-7. At for 
voman of virtue • efic — ^Notice the sarcasm. 

' Page 215 . Mondap — ^These papers appeared on snceessive 
Twosdfiys. This day seven night— vnitn this day will be seven- 
nights old. This day week on the eighth day from this, /n- 
'stortt— Current month, jd^ronte— Insults ,- offences. Shorthorn — 
-Bows, not low enough.- Cold— Not cordial. Supercilious— B.angh- 
-ty. Forced familiarity— Assumed cordiality. Distant hehaviovr— 
Cold behaviour, intended to keep one at a distance from cordiality 
*or familiarity.. Uniind repofiao— Cmel retort ; cutting remark. A 
repartee is a sharp answer. Ambiguous expression— A double in- 
tendre as it is called, t. e. an expression coriveying two meanings, 
one of which is innocent, and the other the one really intended is 
I offensive, Collision. Accidental running 

or brushing against. Notice the sarcasm at people who are too 
('ready to take offence and call themselves men of honour and as such 
' want to avenge each fancied, in jury. Right to the wall— A stupid 
•jwint of honour. “To give the wall” is to show respect to a lady 
or a superior by allowing tbem-to go to the nearest part of the 
wall or houses, as being the clearest part of the road. The street 
ot those days had no side pavements, and were very roughly 
3mved, with gutters in the middle. From these gutters the jumb- 
ling coaches profusely scattered the mud on the passers by ’who 
happened to be crossing at that, time. Tricked out of ike 
upper cntt-The upper end of table is accounted the place of 
honour, so a person would naturally feel aggrieved, if },e has 

maJeTom ,rro«p-This phrase 

18 made from the analogy to the prahse “in their own right.” 

They would be on the front seat in their own right,: but us 
they ware allowed to place themselves on the back seat, it -was 

n-.r. ^ coacA— is thc'.'seat, a 


“iti their ,own wrong.” Rack 
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person seated on' wltich. has his back towards the thorse^. 
The back seat is not the seat towards the back of the carri>' 
age.' A person seated on the front seat would have his face towards 
the horses and would look towards the direction in which the car^ 
•riage is- going. Expedition — Quickness ; despatch. 'Ditquisition-rH 
^isoussion ; inve^gation ; dissertation on. Insulting hit Aearer>~I£ 
the man .brandished his canc t^ much in telling a story, it would 
appear as if he was going to thrash his listener. Notice the es;» 
quisite humour of these sarcasms at the petty causes of dispute 
among ‘‘men of honour.” Atnounis to the lie — Amounts to giving 
,a person the lie. One person is said to give the lie to a second, 
.when the first tells the second that he lies. Z%o lie is used, be- 
cause of the phrase “giving the lie.” IKAat decree 0 / eontradiotioiz 
,..lie — ^When we contradict a person, we mean that his statements 
is not correct. If he persists in his statement and we contradict 
him, it may be implied that he is perhaps intentionally making 
a false statement which amounts to giving him the lie. Thus it 
requires to be settled, what degree of contradiction and how much 
of it, wotild fall short of giving one the lie. Atonement — Amendsi 
/Subtilities— Intriento and involved qeustions, Eut up — Endure/ 
DiUiet of mg ojiee — Sounds like repetition, because “office” means 
duty, not post, from Lat. Ofieium‘=duty. 0/o*Erom j given by. 
Attrological soalet — Astrology deals with the influences of vari- 
ous stars and planets, according to their conjunction or opposition, 
upon men. These scales were constructed, under some influence 
of the stars, which should give it particular property. 

.1 Page 216. Jieparations — The amends made for the injuries. 
The injuries are weighed against', or compared in value with the 
attempts made at amends. Others made of poW—Eeparations are 
golden or in other words to try and conciliate a person whom we 
have oflended wittingly or unwittingly is noble. Saruple—a small 
weight — a matter of small importance. The sun., .in Zibra — The 
Libra is the sign of the scales and typifies justica These scales 
were made and adjusted under the light of the sun (the light of in- 
telligence) combined with, the inflvienco of Libra (the light of 
justice). ion-— Display. 

Stumaary court of'honour is instituted, just as the last 
year a court of judicature had been instituted to punish transgres- 
.sions, not cogniimble by common law. j ’ , ' 

■ There is no where, except in France a court like this. The 

■ judges of the court in Franco are all marshals of the realm. It i^ 
said that every one of thorn lias been defeated by Marlborough, 
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it is not known if that ia;a qtialifidatidn necessary to their being ' 
elected jndgeO • ’ > ' . ’ ’ , ' 

In the court of honour here instituted tho' president trould ' 
|be the Spectator himself and he would hare for his BssistanZ^en 
I of honour and women of virtue. Of these proposed assistants, one 
[is a Tangereen oiptainiwith u wooden'leg, asecond son to a man 
<; of quality and a gentleman usher. Of the lady assistants ' one ^ 
j was an old maid of a ‘good family, a Welsh woman,' an old prude 
.that has ‘Censured all marriages the last thirtyyears and has at- 
Jlast married airake. ' Draughts ‘Will be made on the Fors'i^nardB 
and upon the Chelsea Hospital to furnish jhrors when 'required. 

- Itedressei^ .are to be obtaineddn this couri^ for ap offences, in* 
juries and a&ontajwhetherit 'be short bows, cold salutation, super- 
‘'cilioua loo^jUnretumed' smiles, distan^ehavionr or forced fami* 
^iim^^aclouble ^tendti^ accidental jl^le or unkind repartee, 

, likewise all grievances arising out of the non*recogQition of one’s 
'fprec^ence. ‘ There are many other questions considered, such as, 
how far a man may shake his cane, when telling a stoiyi without 
insulting his listener / what degree of contm^t^ amounts t6 
lie *, whether h man of 'honour may take a his Wife &c.*’ 

( The Judge is to be directed in his office, by a pair of astrological 
scales, constructed under the influence of the sun when he ' was 
in Libra. ' There are little* weights made of a metal like iron, en* - 
titled injuries— the heaviest of them being but a Scruple. * l^erb 
are also oounteipoises called reparation^^made of gold^ybf th& 
injury weights one decreases from another sometimes by ’so ver^ 
little that the difference can be read with only powerful microscopes. 

- - ‘ ‘ ' -jJ. ' ^ ‘ ■ 

OHABGB TO THE JUItT. 

Page 217. Die Dunae £e . — **On the 20 th Day of Hovomber, . 
at nine o’ clock.in the morning.” Oath — Form of solemn declarav 
tion. jSiBom <itpon their ftonoar-rSworn by their honour 1 . e. 
Sworn in such, a manner* that they should forfeit their honour if 
they do, .not do what they have sworn to do. The Censor— The 
judge of manners, t. e., Mr.* BickerataffeoJttts Addison. TAe woman..', 
r^«(a«to^They should forfeit their reptitation if they did not 
act conscientiously in the matter of deciding points of, honour. - 
Now notice, the men swear upon their honour— not really 
honour, t. e. nobility of sentiment, but the reputation for it, which 
is understood, when a man is spoken of as a man of* honour. This 
meaning is brought out clearly when we compare this with what 



folIOTTS. The women swear npon their reputation— noi- upon 
their virtnes. 

. Imfur.tlkdr-Vvii into the jury box, Alexander Tr^eheon— , 
Kotico the name. TreSuchoon means a swoni. Foreman of 
jKjy— The spokesman of the jnty. With the potR*...5oify— This 
is always a point of etiquette. Pretented it — ^This is n sign of pro*- 
mising allegiance, devotion and loyalty. A cnatom somewhat 
like it prevails hero in India. The high native-commisioned ofli* 
cers, always present their swords to an officer. The hlado is jnst 
tonched by the officer and they generally shake hands after that. 
Pighihand mon— Leader. Surreged the breadth of the blado—AM 
the long sound of V ns well as the use of the big word “survey” 
convey the impression that Mr. Bicberstaffo was intently exami* 
ning the blade and had not tite faintest idea of what to do with 
it. Sainted the ficnc/*— Bowed to the judges. ■ Jfagmnimitg — In 
the litoral meaning of great— spiritedness. 

Pago 218. Forgicoman — Corresponding to the foreman, of a 
jnry’, Follower of the philosopher Plato — A belie- 

ver in love which is devoid of ’ passion. Reeolleetion — After 
collecting his thonghts. 3fb tet njutt ralw <Co.— To maintain their, ■ 
equality witli man, and to let men know their proper place, to^‘ 
correct thoughts. CAorpe— to the jury. Phaodrus— A writer of 
fables, mostly borrowed from iEsop. He was at first a Macedo* 
nian slave but being brought to Borne, ho was freed by the Em- 
peror Augustus. , Ftti ntilo,.,ghria — “Unless what wo do is 
useful, the glory of- it is vain." i A thing done without having a 
UBC, is devoid of glory— is nearly the literal meaning. This np* 
plied to the President’s' own ease would have the meaning which 
he ascribes to it. . Wealpublie — Public weal or welfare of tho 
public ; public good. Wildpieeetof jwtiee — ^Wild actions, done with 
the view of doing one’s self justice. A furious caning administered 
by a man who holds himself aggrieved, is a piece of justice accor- 
ding to him and a wild piece of justice too. “Tho ptiblib 

good Buffijrs from want of fAa court.” 

-Pago 219. Random jwwaf/Mr— Penalties given,' not accox^ 
ding to any .fixed rule or method. Tho Zto— From the phrase 
^’giving the lie,’’ Tho He punished means, .the man who gave tho 
lie, punished. JCfar AimMl/.,.«rccttfioncr— The man who has 'got 
iholio, takes ‘it npon himself -to punish histadversary, [In civil 
society, the first mloisthat no man thonld be judge in hiS'OWii 
case]. The liar not only acts as the judge but 'also carries outliis 
own sentence. There is a pun on tho word] exccutionor, (i) Th'c 
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man -who seea a sentence carried ont } Cii^ The official who tate<» 


the life of a man forfeited by law such as the hangman or the 
headman. Box on the car...nantlaugKior — A man punished more 
on account of having ■ given another a blow on the ear than on 
account of having committed murder. Accounted for means, 
“taken to task for”< or ‘‘held responsible for.” A manslaughter is 
a term in law, given to the killing of a man but under such cir- 


cumstauccs that the offence is not black enongh to be called a 


murder. Roughly speakidg the law recoguiees three shades iu the 
crime of murder. Murder iu law is the name used, when there 
is clear evidence of the accused's having had an intention of 


killing the' person he has killed. Culpable homicide is used when 
the man liad the intention only of hurting the accused but has 


killed ‘him in consequence of the severity of his blows. Man- 
slaughter occara when a man has been killed, without there being 
on the part of the accused an intention of killing him. Extra- 
jiitfwiol— Proceedings outside of a court of judicature. Capital— 
Setidna. CaptYtt*=head. An offence is said .to he capital, when 
its punishment is capital i. e. leads to the forfeiture of the offen- 
der’s head. Pemiciottj— Evil ; harmful. Must put himself on the 
fojnfl/ooti'ny— The usual w, ay of seeking reparation was hy duels, 
when ofconrse both the persons were equally exposed to danger 
the aggressor and the aggrieved. N. B. One of the aims of 
•Tatler was to put down duelling. The rather Tnentwn— Mention 
the more readily. Rather is the comparative degree of the old 
adjective and adverb • rathe, which means early, ready, readily. 
■CuoJcoldom — ^The.statc'.of having the chastity of one’s wife viola- 
ted. Left breat^le**— Literally t. e. dead. Sis hotter half—Bixs 
wife. JPish — ^‘Pish I” is ,the declaration ‘of pettish impatience 
and contempt G 

Page ' 280 . Bedress — ^Reparation, Pine distinctions. 

\PuTiotiWoE — Nice and over fastidious distinctions. See page, 162, 
1 . 10. But notv)ithstanding...redress—InBpite of the fact that 
no lawgivers in any country have made provisons for the r^ress 
■of such triding wrongs, these wrongs, trifling as they are, often 
give rise to crimes, which are important enough to be noticed by 
the lawj^bnt which are beyond remedy, at the time the law thinks 
ht to take notice of it. A concrete example would illustrate this; 
K a man give another the He only indirectly hy wittingly contra* 
dictmg, him too often and too pointedly and if the other .person 
runs im through the chest, for- his contradiction then ,murr 
er occur. The law, makes no provision .against contradic* 
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i^pmedy— 4ihfi dead man would not come back to life. Zittle ttirigs, 
dn3 'MSww-^Smalif evenbf Tbttt very painful. /njrenttOH*^— (L. 
{n^ek^jj^otnj £rai&'k}‘tVithont art) hence frankly; lionestiiy^' 
jb^S(ninB'ser,.,ptw— At cTiurct, were you never inattentive to 
iiie't^^ce' because you were tm«£sy at not having secured a place 
of' cii^otion. Pat?^]!>istre& ; mmital sufferings Ai 'pain even 
At a ball a v^oihad id supposed to be supre&ely 
happy, but even thia aupimie' fdiciiy is marred if another ' 
M dht to da^ce before hoil. !thit/ ils the force of the ebsn.' 
iio you fot)e...yott~ThoBe friettds' ttho itfd dbove ns are likelj^ 
(^ned' -oa at tuaet* a ]^g 6t envy/ therdfof'e, there ean no£ 
be d'och tinmiied love for' them, as' that' we entertain fof 


oht feiendd Who are below ud. .dnj^/«dtfttVi«ag.'..®i(fld--The right 
bhiid aide id' always* ^ven to the stLi^rio]^. hTdnlatter how grea't 
a favourite a person may be with you, do yoii ever yield her thd 
^ade of honour in yotfr wiflkri ? ' JiSfelw’ 0 / honour— Yery sompu- 
ibhB abiiat maShtaining it. 

Pa'£^ 221. (7onosrneti~Aiixiohs^' Bead their desci^iptiond to 
dbfej'Whieh'Way th^ Were ah'xioht abcMt'the reputation of otheri 
2fRpar(»aIAy<— this was shown by condemning all alike. Lit^iot^t^ 
part— The dfapdtations on pdinfe'o'f law. BeneAej^j^Eetired Sw-'* 
yerd. iibiO'aTuf Iik(iwu6—Yni&t idto be dhid, is to be said at oncd, shift' 
hi one’ sentehos,* ii^bding nW^ieimiitted to multiply explanation? 
ttf ddnteheds bdgijihing’with'-'^'aido-^.” dr with “likewisd-—^ 5|wo« ' 
haVitig'tlie'same meaning. Ineeu&My 
Amt~I^tantly order hixu.' IniiesBant means, without a 
]^ua&"T^'tlut‘hor meanrhe will order him to be strij^j^^'or his 
gbWA wit^ht all&wing ai^y piCnae between the bencheirVui^'^f the 
W6td^'*^i|?'*fdd’'tfie issud'df'the order.* Incessant 
ddutintfdasi^Wfilch! 'df-cdritish*would not give ady nitiiaiibdfg'iil' tliii 
present ilifiraiide^ 2%5'Sdr^l!he indosure for laV^dts 
Of jiistied. 5**/ ^ 

Having* sot, the'’ a'stikalnts were' 
sWdm' itf 'th’e ’diea W^^ng by their honour and\*tiie(' women 
by theid rIijiui^tilffi‘^welV?’gbnti6man of tHd'hbis^uards weref 
impanelled as juror, having for their foreman *^Slr.' 'jdlezaode^ 
Truncheon, who in ' taken 'oFToyalfy and derotion presented his 
'mo^toMr. BicltaVdtafre*:;;^d notknoMng''wii(f)lto do with it, 
fi^falhdd* it gi^'dfully to'’ lurT'lfeunchebh,’' 'whefbujfon the’ whole 
jurttrli^ 'drew " 'thoir” swords' arid Kdutei the bdrio^^ 
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Biekerstaffe then benignantly turned to the right to- receive- com* 
pigments from . the men and to the left to receive a low (flirtsly 
from the female jury, , > - • ' » 

^ After a profound silence , ’^nring which Mr. Biekerstaffe ,ad- 
^jns^ed his hat upon his head^n a manner becoming his gravity^ 
I mjmve the following charge to the jury . (The nature of his 
^"omw requiring that he Should open the sessiont with a speech^ 
he intended 8Deaking) ander two heads . First, he would setforth 
jthe necessity and usefulness of the court and secondly he would 
igive a word of advice to each member of it. 

Firstly 'then, there pertains no glory to a thing which is no 
benefit to..the community, .The court would have no glory, .if .it 
.were not of any tiso. But its uses were manifold. There were 
many pieces of wild justice and random penalties, there were 
crimes undetermined and reparations disproportioned. The lie 
has been punished by death and an unmannerly jest has amoun- 
.ted'to a capital offence. . . ' , . 

- Besides these there'were many pernicious practices, for ins- 
Lrtahce, the one of the aggrasor and the aggrieved being reduced 
to equal chances of danger before one could find redress — as in a 
duel. Must this be flowed when we are injured or even when 
we are dishonoured ?’ • , 

Inspite of the legislators taking no notice of trivial offences, these 
trivial offences sometimes give rise to serious crimes, which become 
cognizable by the law, only at a point, when no lemedy is available. 

The ladies could testify that these trifling, offences often were 
tnore troublesome than mtnre substantial e>^8. We never love 
our friends so much as those that are below us. 

-For the second part of the discourse Mr. B. t^s .the J ury and 
the assistants that the men .of them had been chosen because th^, 
were jealous of their honour and the ladies, because of their concern 
for other people’s reputation, for which reason, great exactness 
and impartialify were expected in their verdmts and judgements. 

The gentlemen of the council were thjiS advised to speak 
always briefly and, to the point, all repetition and multiplication of 
sentences, the use of the words “also” and “likewise” .and of the 
particle “or" being sternly forbidden, on pain of instant for- 
feiture of gown. . ' X , , ■ ’ ' ' • - , 

TEtAi. or pinsrjjTiLios. 

Page >222. Mr. VAomas Oulet — 'INotice the name. In heral- 
dry it is the term used to designate jbhe colour^ red on an escutcheon. 
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Trom Pcrmn <?«?, as ad j— red; as snbs.otbe rose or any rW 
HoTTcr. The man in question has for liis name a tecbnical term 
of heraldry which tolls ns at once* that ho must he a great stickler 
^orer righte of birth. 3%ar t^e 'raid Pei<T Plttmi...temnd,~-.The 
-fact of having pat on hia hat,Jwhire’yet his superior was barehead- 
ed was the charge againstt Peter Plumb. CrminaJ—TSotice the 
-sarcasm in the use of this strong word. TJsnally a man charged 
with a crime is called the aePused in a law court^ till his guilt be 
proved. Hero Peter Plumb is styled criminal at once. Feloniouif 
Xy itole the teall o/'Ami— Stealthily and criminally took his ^nd 
next to the wall, a position always due to the superior in rank. See 
page 2 iSi Ij Jt, Cadet— A younger son, or younger brother. 
Pr. Cadett="U younger brother. Prom Lat. (7apt{ru!ume=a little 
head, the eldest sou being called Caput a the head. The name 
was originally' applied to volunteers who served in the army with- 
out pay on the chance of securing a commission. It is now also 
used of the band of students of colleges and schools who arc train- 
ed up in Military discipline. SuXtied hivuclfwith hu$inm — It 
was siwars esteemed derogatory to a man of aristocratic birth to 
engage in any form of bnsinea#. Sullied means stained, dirtied or 
spott^. See pages 8-1 1. Beneath Itit grtfahty-— Beneath his aris- 
tocratic birth. 77ie Ttsittina of a vhip — See Will Wimblo'j 
pages S-il. 

Page 223. ' Coit...rc/r«:f*onr— Cast aspersions ; abused 
him. dfroal—n four penny piece, ifepriTnaneZetf— Bebuked ; con- 
demned. He thould..jagainrt — ^He should be prosecuted. Confu- 
ma<y— la law it means a wilful disrespect of and disobedience to'* 
the order of a court legally established and is punishable by fine> 
or imprisonment or both. In ordinary language, it means obsti- 
nacy, 'perverseness. The man was threatened that he would be 
prosecuted for contempt of court, if he did not change bis lasgn- 
age. Thror^h ' iffnoranee—ot etiquette. Notice how a cou^llor^ 
unblnshingly makes such statements as are likely to prove his 
clip’s innocence, wiihont any regard to what the facts of the case 
might have been. To he eorered—To put on the hat, Depotedr— 
Gave evidence ; declared. Aggraratc—^lt. muke "heavier. In* 
'crease the culpability— Por reason, sec later on. ' Imdrertentlp—^ 
Throngb cateleSncss. fietcntiatc— Lighten. Lit mako’thinuor. 

page 32d. The run thine tJlroujA—Mafce a hole through the 
man by passing a sword through. Double title — two*fold cLaim to 
,*‘take the wall." irXip— to thrust ; to plunge, ittny*— Chest The 
oufroph of private justice— Apparent contradiction in terms— out 
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,rages of jastice. It'Cacane pafcn^es or violences perpetrated wlg^a 
jf 'man tr,ied,to avenge his own, •wrongs. MoAiee prcpcrMC—P-remedigt^ 
l^'malice. Any evil .intention ^pm the vpry beginning. StBiefqn^ndo 
—In self defence. It had been urged that he ht^ •taken the "waU to 
shelter himself from the i)ain p.nd that he had a bad cold) so it 
was in self preservation that he had done so. Any thing that a 
man does from- bona'fide motives of self-preseryation is allowable 
in law. A trading flaiioft-rrThe offender •v^a trader. Noso cars 
— A barljaro'us •punishpi.ent for political offenders. Mitip gtionr— 
"Weakened form, ^ tS" ^ 

Page 225 . TFarejloittfl,— Storehouse of good?. So the foot 
nay o<c...6e«flr«r- IJotice the sarcasm. The pnniphment is that 
these "vile traders should always travel abpnt in carriages) and leave 
the foot way to their batters — ^becanso they can mostly afford to 
tinvel in- carriages) while very often their betters (so called) can 
not. Beddlmg jew — ^A jew. pedlar. A pedlar is a small tradesman 
travelling from place to place •with a pack on his shoulders which 
contains all his ware. JB.-t-The Welsh name is apparently too dif- 
ficult to spell. ' /wdieteiJ— Prosecuted. Breaking the peace — and 
ytm eArthen' n^a — Creating' a disturbance and breaking two pots. 
•These two are coupl,^, together in the same nature in order to 
convey more ridicule to the aflBiir. Anttjwity of thefamilm — ^Thp 
oldness of their descent. Shennalogy — This is written for Geneq- 
logy to ‘represent the Welshman’s pronunciation. ' Similarly 
Shenkin and Shohes for, Jeukin and Jones. OadwaUa^er — A 
Welsh prince. He fai^ht with early English, d. 703 a. u Issa^ 
char — The son of Jacob) who lived B. 0 . cir. about 1^47.' See Ge- 
nesis xxx. 17,’ iS. It would bo very steange indeed if Cad^wal- 
lader was not younger (in the sense of be]^onpng to a later) than 
Issachar. lounger-rot more recent birth. . .Being' a Jew — The an- 
l apath y of Christians to Jews existe from a long date. J^ce^Adaniite, 
-r-A person believing that there were inhabitonts on the earth 
before Adam. This theory was ,cirodated by a Prenchman named 
Praire in . the t6th century, whqpretepdcd to have had a wve^a- 
tdon to the effect ^e wrote a -treatise on it which -wm pubUcly 
.burnt- and he hims^ was thrown into prison at Br^sels. Ad- 
tfirto^wn— Warning, to them, pt a’ hint conveying his -vier^to 
fthem; ' • , ' ’ ■ - . ' 

Pago 226 . TFear a sMOJvf— Gentlemen al^ways •wore swords 
in the days of Addison. Toaaod in the sane hlankei — Tossing in a 
blanket is a process which consists of putting a persok upon i 
blanket the four corners of which four or more, persons hold and 
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t&eij'^t^rowiQg Mm ^4|h. up. Giving him th$ iw—Galluig him ■» 
QWiaj»Special finding of the foots of the (fosjs. 
;JP]irnto^jr'r-Tratbfolne 3 s. Questioning his veraoify, means iionht> 
ing Jiis;! yoxdt JBepun^ thrifiv — Observe the exquisite hnmour ot 
IhforMci^v gtairliy, . Jffjr ttonsj^tton— By interpretation, A per* 
s()A'.'|aeg^.'not .suppose that the lie has been given to him, when 
ftpfunjqMMwd ofiSendcr’s speeehes.do not show it directly and when 
pnjiy. after interpreting the ep(»ber*s words in a partionlar mannar» 
th^imay ho taken as giving the lie. Jtnpli&nion—By a meaning 
VPpli!^ ; by the \ 70 rdq eppken hy the m^pposed offender, /nefw* 
'(mn~<By indueing, other propositions from the statement actually 
'inade» and then interpreting them in such a manner that they 
seem to give one the lie. JPemieioiu monctyUabU— The hurtful 
monosyllable f'lie." Thinned the gaardt — Debased the number of 
men in the guatlds ‘by- making them'fight with and kill one an* 
ojbhm. Gt^Mt htttpe in an ^ — ^Mftde terrible axecution in the 

frmy |n |he. same way as among the goardsu Trained bands — 
Thp in 4 Ma or volnnteerai 

. Page 227. 2b ‘iv«iflnt" 7 »T^hmcal term' for declaring (the 
^ord a nuisance). JTuitanoe^A hatofnl trouble. Entire bmuh>- 
pients-The word was to be eroded. OivS lootcttoa— *Oivl« 
}i 8 ^ eocio^os, j, 

• Stu^ai 7 |r*Feter Plumb) Merobant of London is indicted 
for offending Hononrable Tfapmag Qnlesi in the shape pf putting 
pp hi? hat seconds before tfau hononrable did so and haying 
^|cen the wall of hit°* Ali<..OuleS) as becomes the sgipn o^ 
Bphtle family had ngver^ sullied Mnuelf by bosinesp and 
hfot^lf aggrieved by^ this ^patmont from a tradesman. In dpffflo^ 
^e.pnponer redeojqnp the eolspnoy of the honourable and . uti^ 
fiis .bxqkem. promism |p.pay money owed by him to the^p^oneu 
and^ny tinpiP-PP^ yWoh the court sternly 
lawygralor^tfie dof^cie , urges Pthat ho puton 
ignonmpe>ind ipoh thoyndl by acoident.” It wps stat^^ riso that 
he bad' i^^e motions, -v^ith Ms bat to intimate that Idr. Gules 
-ffopld . pntJ'bU'< Ms .Md, but as Ms signs yrere qot noticed he was 
forced to /put- It <m^«&peolally os bo bad caught a opld, to wbiob 
, witness gave:ov|d^W«.';Thp foot of having takeu-.tbe wall was 
'ascribed to an inadverfo ^ desire to shelter Mmself as a shower of 
i^m had pome on, ,':Ti^efence urged, aggtuvated the orimo. No 
one but a superior ha^^tiio.Tight to mahe^ signs .to the other par^ 
'^i^, jpnt Ms. hat; on > add the honour W double claim to the wall 
fofflt^acponnt of ^ptainijuThe gcutlpgi^ pf the jury at ^B^cqgavo 
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oat their verdict that Mr. Gnlea should run Plurah through with 
r a sword; The censor -objecting to this punishment as it e ntoi led 
^he outrages of 'private justice and insisting on punishment more 
r commensurate with th^ crime, the jury mitigated their sentence 
to tte nose of the prisoner being slit and both his ears out off,' in. 
consideration of his having had no malice prepense and having 
taken the wall te defendendo. Even this sentence was altered by 
the censor to the forfeiture of the offending hat and to the citizen 
being condemned never, to appear in the streets of Iiondon, he or 
his family, except in a coach, in order to leave the footpath .to 
his better. ... 


1 t 4 . , 

CASES OF FALSE EELI0A07. 
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'■ 'Page 228. Mahahate — l^otice the name.- From her'len-* 
dency of holding other people to ridicnie, it would be found that 
she is named according to her disposition. JParith — A portion of 
a town, under the supervision of a pastor. Swrqptioutlj/ — Steal* 
thily and offensively. JBasiook-‘A low stool, . for people to kneel 
upon. <7«rt«e^5^--A ' kind of bow, not so low. Obliged to Be* 
cause she was-too delicate to kneel on the floor. Fostvre that did 
..'.^ualAy— Emeeling on the floor. The hnees rest on the hassock 
when one kneels and a prerson can keep erect with comparative 
ease. 'Without hassocks there is likely to be a deviation from the 
perpendicular offensive to a lady of aristocratic pretensions. 'In- 
advertency — Carelessness accident (a very absurd' plea.) The 
prisoner ' pleaded that she had .been careless and had removed the 
hassock accidentally." Ckanea mccMey— (accidental confusion) The 
style is mock judiceal. The jury were going to pronounce the case 
of a misunderstanding broi^ht on by chance or accident. JDetraoi' 
edffdn anstopsUicool— 'Hadi^ried to take away from the meritsbf 
a new petticoat. Betticodt is an' undergarment it is also the name 
given' sometimes to'skirts. Seovered—A cloth is said to be scowered 
wheu'it is washed and grease 'stains &o., are removed from it with' 
the help of detergents. By stating that- the petticoat was scfow- 
ered, its merit of newness was' detracted fromandMr8.Doaliti- 
's delicate sCnsibilty was hurt. ' ' ' • / 

Page 229. Sabbath breaJier—Oae who does not remember 
' Sabbath (Saa(^y) to keep it holy* Speaking 

■<dnet '‘Whereat it looi ■&e..,half dons— This is a liit against - the' 
dies who spend an unreasonably long time over personal adorn*' 
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uent} neglecting for its saIco even sacred dntics. 05jie67t«iy— In 
nnseemly language. Church vat half dona — Service was half over. 
Fmtlapa Tovehvwnl — ^Ifoticft the natno. Penelope was the wife of 
TTlysscs, famons for her virtue and constancy. Talked 
Tdked in obscene language. Space of three miles and a halj^^ 
Tot the period^f time required to travel over three miles aim a* 
half. 06jicene?y~lndecently. Mentioned the irord inKm—All un- 
dengarments being made of linen, “linen’’ is the general name 
given to under-garraents and it is not considered polite to mention 
'nindergarments in company, mnch more in the company of ladies. 
The old /ox— The sign of a inn. Smoei— An undergarment ; a 
woman’s shirt. 

Pago 280. Wedding thifCt-^Thclition required by married coup- 
les, £iAtyt»«Shirt8, In tuoh a taking— rJn such a flurry and confu- 
sion. Meant no A«rf— Meant no harm would be the usual phrase. 
SallgSbxin ; tarnish ; defile. Cbneatcnattbn— (L. catena, a chain) 
Succession as of the links of a chain ; association, t‘. «. a joining 
together of a series of ideas. The word linen, by association 
might call up many fancies quite unbecoming for an aristocratic 
lady to have. Tkeproteeutoft ears to blame— For having listened, 
fogged— Month stopped by the insertion of something to fill up 
the »vity of the month. Edvard Oallicoat — ^This name too, like 
that of Cambric, would bo found to be appropriate for the man, 
when we remember that Calico is the name of a kind of cloth. 


;A6rt7-j!3mnivo at, or bo an accomplice 
t^S'a'gelzSl. Sdler^iot—Tiho only ^maining sign to indicate 
that ho had existed. The name relict is given to widows. See 
page 127, 1. 20. Blast her nputofton— Destroy her reputation 
completely. In Virtually or practically. (Thtufruetion— 
Interpretation. In a lease— By listing some property to him, 
Eavourt vhieh.„reeeived— The maii^o saying that he had been 
obliged to her, so often, might give people the impression that ho 
was on terms of familiarity with the widow and had been granted 
liberties with her person — ^wbieh ho had never certainly received. 
Only the widow’s imagination puts sneh an interpretation on a 
simple thing and it is &lsc delicacy on her part to resent it. Be- 
friended him in a lease— Sad stood his friend or done some service 
to him in helping him to secure a l^c. Weak in his understand- 
ing-idiotic in plain language. Ignoramus — An ignorant man. 
She vas never..,uttered—EToved an alibi as it is said technically 
law. Groundless report — Baseless or fonndationicss report. 
And vhether the saw„.fahehood—Yias there any colourjin Lady 
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’V^ott’dWB face tliat conViS' britig ^ople to believe the folse 
tStiafc she ttsed p&iat. Ziliet o f i’bijei— The bloo'm aud the Wlour 
those flowers. Any bloom-^ans' plrdbabilil^—oi joxa fepottbeind 
accepted. Had' there' been any colour, pebple might have b'elievra 
yonr' report.' The lady had broAglit ou the false suit, to niakq 
people take notice of Her cemlpldKioh-^the' wily derisor saw it dnd 
Aid it only to dhtioy her. ' It was gall and wormwood to her' Id 
have her complexion, declared in full' court, to be 'devoid of all 
bloom. 

Pagb' 232. Talkad lika a blind old fool — vms pftt 
thoro’ugly ih tdmfier' and that is wliat the Censor was wantiiig'all 
along. Entertained any opMttbn— Entertained a high opiniodi 
*'l have Ao opinion or liotion of such a thing” medhu “I have a 
bad opinion or notion of such' a' thing.” 2Ia*l — covering foi? 
the face. Toiltin...cmpty — All the fashionable people, migrate inter 
the country, periodically, when' no ohe who is il “some body” W 
found in town add for the fashionable people the town is empt^ 
inspite of its o'dntainihg a few millions of work-a-day' people. Eve'r^ 
i'foom— Notice the name' in otdeSr to understand the heinousne^s of 
the' offence of Benjamin Bnzzard Esq. ' i?t«careJ~ A block head' jf 
d silly person. Looikod ' iery mll„.yeafg — It means that sKo wnH 
did but she looked vdry'^Cll for her ago. To bei' called old is dlWays* 
dfienaiVe to the fair' sex. Pflrswttttg— Insisting On declaring. Edit^ 
oompoi jrteatij— Med not sound of mind ; — a law term. 

Summary Elizabeth Msikebate was indicted' fbr' haviiig- 
surreptitioVisly ‘removed’ Lady Graveair’s hassOck at cllhrch, so 
that Lady QwLveair had'either to'sit during prdyer^, ot fo'knefel* 
oh the floor, in h'poaitaon unbecoming a lady of quality. The a'c-’ 
bused pleaded^ carele3snd3sV'whhn''she Wail abbut to be dischargddj' 
but evidence was brought forth' to show that she was an 013 !" 
offender. The week' before shVhad detracted from the newness" 
of Mrs, Dbelitlle’s gown and' she' wds a notorious Sabbath break- 
er,. though a regular churchgoer.' She was sentenced to ask par-' 
don on her bare knees, before the wjiole court. 

Immediately after this BOutence litid been carried out, the first' 
lady on the bench on Mr.' B*s right hand side rn'evod’ that' it' 
might bo lawful henceforth, for'ladies to send their footmen be-* 
.forehjtnd to engage places for theih at church, as the ladiesthem-’ 

='v^, could not ajipear before half the service is'over on account: 

■ the long time they take to'drets. It was recorded a'ridpn't U 
for future consideration. ' ' ’ , ' 

' Charles CSambrlck a'lineil'drdper, wdsaccused by liady pcflb 
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!opd Touclivr'ood,' of ' having used immodest language in her plrc^ 
fiencoi 'while '-trav^ing together in a stage Theacodsed 

had tiaed ‘the vrords linen, smdck and wedding^twhich the lady’s, 
•modesty hod shocked, her maid deposing to the effect of her 
having' been in great confasion,‘when the man used the terms. The 
^risoner'iu'defence urged that he had talked in his own trade and 
meant no < offence. The Jury found him guilty, the forewoman 
representing ‘ that words like linen being calcnlated to call up 
ddeds by association, unseemly to an aristocratic lady, he was sen* 
tenced to lose his tongue. The' censor remarking that Lady- 
Touchwood’s 'ears being as much to blame as the man’s tongue, 
they should stand before the court for an hour, the man gagged 
und the woinan with her hands stopping her ears. 

Edward Callicoat was indicted as an accomplice of Cambrick, 
but on his urging ' that he was the foreman of Gambrick’s shop 
and bound in duty, to acq.uiesce in all that ho said, he was 
acquitted. 

Josias Shallow was indicted by Dame Winifred, sole relict of Bi* 
chard Dainty Esq. for having used too-often in company the words 
to the effect that he had been exceedingly obliged to the widow. 
Dame Winifred urged that this might lead people to suppose that 
he had been allowed favours— which he had not been allowed. 
The prisoner said that he said so, only because the widow had 
befriended him in a lease and was kind to his younger sister. The 
jury finding 'him a little weak in the understanding brought in 
Ihe verdict i^uorccrntM. ' 

Ursula Goodenough was charged by Lady Wou’dbe -witli 
'having 'accused her >of painting her face. Tills was a false Caso 
brought on 'by Lady Wou’dbe in order to make people-notice her 
really '‘beautiful complexion; - .This, the censor finding ouifdh* 
paraged her '• complexion so much that she in her 'rage-called' him 
a blind -old fool.' She > was sentenced to wear her mask for ffvd 
mouths 'tall-'the town should be empty. 

The last a'conscd is Benjamin Buzzard, who thought that ho 
was paying a compliment to Lady Everbloom, by teHing her that 
she looked very weli for' her years. On his insisting - before tho 
court 'that it was -a oompUmeut, be -was .declared non eompo$^ 

Mentis by the jury. - • 

» ’ # / . , 
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TBIAL OF LADIES* QUABBEL. 

-Fage 283. ■ Gettf— An abbreviation used for gentleman. 'In 
the' -present , day -however there is a great deal of -difference 
24 



Aween a genfc and a gentleman-- gent being the name given to 
lower class people aping tlie.manners of gentlemen. A gent for 
instance wears false stones, smokes cheap cigai's made in imitation 


of good ones, affects great care in dress &c., &c. A round table— ^ 
table at which all sif^ os equals. Rude affront — ^A very great m- 
Bult, proceeding from bad manners. Tah their place according to 
age—A lady’s ago should never be mentioned even, it being a 
point on which they arc very sensitive. Pretsedfor an upper end 
•— Tlie question of precedence being one of supreme importance 
with the ladies. Croieded...oppotitc — ^Because honour was to given 
to people, according to age, each tried to show herself undeserving 
of honour on account of youth, by pressing towards the bottom 
of the table— the head being the place of honour. Mr. Treatall— 
‘hecauee of his habit of liberal entertainment. Mrs. Frontlg— 
Notice the name. Trontly because impudent people are said to 
have a bold face or itaat. Shapely— ior lad> ’s anxiety about her 
shape. Flambeau— A torch. Leer— A sly look. Decided by the 
parish register— Ttho pariah register keeps the dates of the birth 
of persona born within the parish. The dispute continued, till 
the register decided ,who was young and really entitled to the 
chair. Of.,.aeguainianee—'K.aovrn to his sister. Reserve to their 
right— They reserved their rights i. e. they did not now, once for 
all admit that they were seated according to their age and they 
kept their claim to a younger age, even if they could not see the 
claim recognised in the present instance. 


Page 2341 Mothers of /amilids...in/erior— There were many 
ladies, who were mothers of largo families and yet younger than 
Mrs. (or as we would say now Miss) Pippe. Her confusion arose 
from the fact that she was a maid yet, while these were matrons 
Raise mirth— Cause amusement. .dlocrftv-Quickness. Discover 
Show. Levity — Lightness*; want of seriousness ; want of a due 
appreciation of grave questions. Decorum-Propriety. Manv 
words...sl^ers— Many words which cast on aspersion upon her 
leputation and upon the reputation of the he'^of her silken 
Blippor^ Aggravation of her guilt— That which increased her 
gmlt. To aggra^te is litereUy to make heavy. Forgory—A 
Smm ’ deception ; not the signing to an impmtant 

person’s name. Steel bodice-A bodice is a 

tight fithne sleeveless jacket worn as an und^r^rmont. A lei 

^ce wo^d be a bodice with plates of steel, in^J“ tV k'lthe 
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look’faUer tban tbey'really are^ in order to increase the gracefnl'' 
ness of^the figure. StatntahU (uc— Size permitted by the statute 
law. The phrases are all taken from law. Senteneo as usual — 
Probably to. forfeit it. 

. Page 285 . Zady iVudaly— Notice the name. Geritleman-whers 
— Gentlemen who took upon themsel'ves the duty of conducting 
ladies to their carraiges. Refused, him her AantZ— Befuaed him 
her urn or refusd his arm would be the proper phrase. 
This 'has the chance of misleading people to suppose — "re> 
•fused, to marry him” is meant, till the remainder of the sen- 
tence is read. . The reference is to.the practice of offering one’s 
arm to a lady, when out. Bad given out — Had announced. At a 
wnsiderahU charge — At a great expence. He had spent much 
money in , buying white gloves &c. Ptotntiy^ThB party that 
brings on a suit. IFtt Ain a month of wedding — ^That ho would 
marry their client within a month of the time. Cashiered— ‘Die- 
missed — generally used of officers and high officials. See page 
88 , 1 . 8. Regular notiee — ^Formal notice such as by sending 
her carS. 

Page 286. Was almgs abroad— W m always out, or away from 
home. "Not at home” is a polite fiction practised by fashionable 
people when they mean to say that they would not see a visitor. 
Mrs. Flambeau means that she is "not at horned’ on Mondays, t. e. 
phe does not see visitors that day. To mind...familg — See page, 
22t, 1 . 2. Visiting knock— Jxl. many doors, there are different knock- 
ers for visitors, or for business .people or those who would see the 
servants. This servant hod not .used the visitor’s knocker — con- 
sequently Mrs. Flambeau can not be blamed for not noticing it as 
a visitor’s enquiry. Between the hours of five and eight — ^The visit* 
ing. time.' Mrs. :Flambeari$ day — Fashionable people, withiany 
pretension to aristocracy generally have a day set apart for . re- 
ceiving -visits., . 1709 - 10 — ^According to Old Style the year b^n 
on March 2Sth.and according to New Style on January ist. See 
any English .History. Here the date is 1709 (Old Style), 1710 
(New Style). Essential points— Notice the Sarcasm in the use 
of this word. Essence means the substenoe that principally con- 
stitutes. the very- being .or existence of a thing. Certainty the 
- very being, essence . or substance of a visit, is not constituted by 
.these. Under coserf— Under an exemption from all liabilitira. 
JVery intricate — Y cry involved or complicated. Winifred Leer— 
Notice the name. Leer, means an ogle or a stare out of the corners 
of the eyes.. She ^alleged the osquisitc drollery of th^ 
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claima put forward “based upou ogUnga and aideglancesk Overture 
•^Advances. Qeitlar oTtffaflfflmoni— Engagement or promiee to 
qiarry made not by wcfrdsj but by^o^ng^^ho eye. ‘ 

Page 237. Impudent *citf<w^'S?iaacera 'full of effrontery. 
FaUe o^ler—AM ogler/ wlioSa ogles do ttot mean wbat they indi- 
, fcate. CounterJeitt—'^Ae^ jtersons i. e. persons who are not what 
they seen^Tio be. • Cybn the sitfiuic-— Under the statute or under 
the law regulating the ponishment of oglers. Eht^tedfor them 
*-Mad on account di love fdr them. staring them out of counr 
tmanoe— One person is said to be stared out of countenance by a 
second, it under the persistent gaze of the Second the ^es of the 
first drop.' That make viom(m...eoiMtmanco — That make believe 
that they love them to distraction, simply by persistently gazing 
at 'them. S^eg looks — ^Looks full of impertinent familiarity. 
EisiaMfomiliarities — Familiarities indulged in or liberties taken, 
from a distance, by means of ogling &c. 

Summary : — Timothy Treatall is prosecnted, by several la^ 
dies of his sister’s acquaintance, on account of a'mde afh'ontofiered 
to them at an entertainment. It^appears that on supper being ser^ 
Ved up, Timothy had declared that the ladies wore to take' their 
places according to their ages— it being the custom at his table td 
respect age. /This had created great confusion, there being tL 
general rush towards the bottom of the table and great contention 
for seats, low down, some disputes not being settled except' by ‘a 
reference to the parish register, which was at hand. The ladies; 
Oven when did sit down, did so with a reserve of their rights^ 
which they were at liberty to assert on Another occasion. Mrs. 
Frontley had the insolence to sit down at the lowest place and 
Mrs. Mary Pippe, on old maid, was nnanimonsly vOtedto the h^d 
Wf the table, fimn where she had>tbe confusion Of sbeing soverhl 
'fiiothers of families, her junior 'in age. 

' The criminal alleged in his defence that he 'wanted to raise 
mirth and avoid ceremony.. The censor condemned his levity afld 
sentenced him to ^nd another treat in which more decorum 'wtfs 
to be observed, y ' 

l^becca Shapely spirister; was indicted by Sara Smack, 1*0^ 
ha'ving ^cast^ reilections on her and the hfeel Of bter' silken ‘sljppera 
by having alleged the heels to be two iUchek higher^ thttn they 
•really were. 'Eebecca herself •Was -further accuted of Wearing a 
steel bodice and a false rufap.i ‘ The slippers were ordered' to 
produced, and the heels were adjudged of the statutable' si^ Eo- 
hecca was 'next scarohod and acquitted of the bodice, though 
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fonnd gnilly ,of the rump. TIio usnal scntonco was given in' 
Iicr case. 

Williftm Trippit Esq. of tlie Middle Temple brought an action 
against Lady BHaabcth Prudely for having refused him her avmj 
on his offering to lead her from the opera to her coach. William 
Trippit- officiated every night behind the boxes as a volunteer 
gonticman-ttshor to the play and had been in considerable ex* 
pence in white glovcsi periwigs &c., in the hopes of making his for: 
tune by it. The connsel for the defence replied that the lady Jjad 
refused her arm, because tbc plaintiff had given out that ho was 
■withm a month of marrying t^*e defendant and that ho might not 
constiyjo her. ’giving her arm as a sign that she would give him 
her hand-in marriage. The censor ordered the plaintiff to bo 
cashiered from his office of gentleman^nsUer as ho had nndcr: 
taken it from interested motives and ordered Lady Prudely either 
to marry him or to pay him half a crown as the price of the 
gloves 1. c. ho had bought for her service. 

The Lady Townby brought an notion of debt against Mrs, 
Flambeau, for not having called on her to wish her |oy after her 
marriage with Sir Ilalph,inspito of Lady Townby 'shaving paid 
her a visit on first coming to town. In defence it was urged that 
the servant who had enquired whether Sirs. PJarabcau was at 
home, had not given the vdsiting knock, that the visit -was not be- 
tween tbo hours of five and eight ; that there were no candles 
lighted up ; that it was not on Mrs, Flambcan’s day, (the visit 
having been paid on a Monday the only day in tbo week she apart 
to look after her household .duties) 5 and in short there was not 
<me of the essential points observed that constitute a visit. She 
further produced her portcr'a book to show that she was creditor 
to lAdy Townby for one visit before sho loft town, 'the repay* 
ment of which however Lady Townby did not hold herself 
responsible aadt was debt contracted before her marriage. Find- 
ing the cose very complicated the censor reserved, judgment and 

ordered all rules .regulating visits to bo produced, . . ■ 

Winifred Leer brought her action against Bichard Sly for 
breach of promise of marriage, setting forth the various places 
and .tirties ho . had ogled her and promijfsed her marriage by a 
Bide glance, offering witnesses to prove her statement. Consider- 
ing that the man Imd made no further overtures of marriage 
except hy ocular engagement and at the same time considering 
the pornioioHS effect these impudent sctluccrs may have in lead- 
ing ladies’ hearts astray, ordered the criminal to stand on the 
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stage in the Haymarketj Tietwaen the acts o£ the next opera, lo ,he'' - 
exposed as a felse ogler. - ' , 

Upon the rising of the cbnrt, an offender vraa detected practise 
ing the very crime of false ogling npon a lady of the grand jniy’ 
and ordered to be prose'cnted tinder the statute of ogling. An? 
edict vras issued against these Common cheats that make love to, 
ladies by staring them"' out of countenance and often blast th6‘ 
repulation of a lady they never spoke to, hy saucy looks and dis^' 
taut familiarities. 



TBIAL OF FALSE AFFEOETS. 

Pago 238. IfeihodieaUg ’Arranged under their 

proper heads -with precision. Digested means stated briefly while 
giving a full account. Trained hancZr— Companies ‘ of militia/ 
j jtsavl tjjtnd Technical name in law, for what is calleid 

in ordinary language an^aMault. In ordinary language -offering 
bodily violence is termed assault while in law the- facts of making 
any gestures,' or any preparation intending or knowing it to be 
likely, that such gesture or preparation will cause any persoir • 
present to apprehend that criminal force will be used against ' 
him, constitute assault, Burotnote^Ibonght over it. • For 
teveral days— Time was required to ponder on the rules of honour; 
Conjfer ed on .^ =s5poken of it. Utid^elicti— Beaten with a cudgel or, 
thick stick. TJ\s tenderert part — ^Because the king touches it when 
conferring a title. ■ Antipathy — ^Repugnance. • - -j i 

Page 239. Staff— The stick. Perusal — Exauunatiou — ^though 
it means reading. iZetaltari'on— (L, re and talis, the same kind) 
Revenge ; properly doing to others as you have' been done by* 
Good office— 'KindnesB. In Und— In the same coin as we say« 
■Rubbed h{m.,.oaken ^oircl— Given him a beating- with a oaken 
stick. Ptdled out his leatoh and loohed thrice — ^Pulling one’s w^^tch 
out and looking upon it too often, indicates that the man is very 
anxious about the time or in plain language he is getting impa* 
tient. 

page 240. Detriment — l^ss. Tina percent — £ 2 per. shara 
Notorious story teller — ^Thia atmy teller is used for a persoh given 
to spinning out long stories. Story -teller also means a liar.. Hindered 
,.,lauiful business — Obstructed him 'in the pursuit of his legildma-te 
duties. Detained,,,by the botton of his coat-— This is commonly 
called buttonholing a man. When one is anxions -to detain a 
friend a few minutes, he generally 'seiges him by the button; hole. 
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’Contrivaneci — LitUo arts. Thifi taati ntnst havo Ijeon a grcab 
'l)ore indeed. Notice the Bulijocta ho speaks on, his first vrifc’s 
funeral, his second inarraige and the doings of his eldest son—nll 
^rsonal matters, which no body can he expected to luivo mneh 
interest iti. In all polite companies personal talk is rigidly ox- 
clndcd. JRe/)rjmandid-“Ilobttkcd. Sel a fiM.,.mpertinenoo — Im- 
pose a fine upon him for every quarter of an honr that ho takes 
of other people's time by engaging them in a conversation, quite 
beside pll important matters of importance. Importincucc had 
-fetter Im taken here in its literal souse of irrelevance. 

Fago 24L Wrong eatt in hu <yc— The prosecutor was 
( squint jsyed i. c. his eyeballs instead of both being well in tho 
centre of the eye, when ho looked straight ahead, were little too 
close to tho 'nose. jTalflM wjf^Arrested, Toexecuto—To fight. 
0/frer .Bfw/— Bluff means rough and froo and frank or outspoken. 
Sturdinest — Boldness. To tkc court— To the jndgo who represents 
the court Benjamin Browbeat — Browhc.ating means bullying 
or trying to frighten a person b\' threats. TSro gitirei of paper— 
To protest tho chest from a sword-thrust. Twenty four sheets 
make a quire. 

Btiiamory Tho court having sat, the ladies presented a 
table of the rules, regulating visit, which was laid by and tho 
business of tho court was proceeded with, 
j Henry Heedless Esq. was indicted by Major Fanto for having 
giffitchcd off lightly a fcathor from tho Major's shoulders wi 
carffiT Tho Major on deliberation with brother oflicers of thomy7 
trained bands, had arrived at tho conclusion that it amounted 
to cudgelling, Tho defcnd|nt urged nothing but a bon nfl do dcsiiur 
to do him a kindness. Some dust being perceived on thTdefondant?'* 
coat, tho plaintiff was ordered to remove it lightly with tho 
oaken stick used by Mr. Heedless, so that they might ho even with 
one another. 

Benjamin Busy of Bondon city was accused by Jasper Tattle 
esq. of having pulled out his watch and looked at it thrice, while 
tho latter was givingjailengthy account of his first wife's burial. 

. Tho prisoner in defence urged that he hod done so becaueo 
be wanted to purchase somo stocks and tho plaintiff had already 
detained him long onongb for the stocks in question to rise two 
percent, Further, evidence was brought to show that the prose- 
cutor was a notorious story toller and had hindered sovcral men 
from their lawful business by telling long stories of purely per- 
floaal matter o, g. his^sccoud marriage, his five ycor.3bld child's 
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artfulness, ‘The case warf dismissed as firiTolous, vrith order iot' 
the plaintiff to pay damages to the accused for having taken up 
his time. The prosecutor was reprimanded and w.arned that on ‘ 
his persisting in his present con^tet^fine ffould he levied on him.' 
for every quarter of an hourl^teftTmwasteaof other people’s tim^ ' 
— the amount of the fine being regulaited by the preciousness of • 
the detained man’s time. ■ . ' , • • ■ r 

Sir Paul Swash kt. was indicted 'by Peter Double Gent, 
for having slighted him by omitting to return bis boy. The 
knight admitted having received no sneh bow and urged that tho' 

;j prosecutor hjniself was rather reprehensible for often looking the 
knight full^^ face and not returning his bow. ' Several ladies 
&’too brought on a similar charge against Mr. Double, when it faan« 
spired that the prosecutor had a cast in the eye and to prevent 
further confusions, the censor ordered that ho " should' always 
call aloud the name of the person to whom he bowed. 

Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were indicted for going 
to fight a duel after tho establishment of the court of honour. 
The criminals would say nothing bat that tliey were going td 
;,exthte a chalJfLigo made a week before tho institution of thd 
court. The censor, suspecting the courage of the combatants 
from their too sturdy demeanor, ordered tbem to be searched, ’ A 
breast-plate was found on one and two quires of papci^ on the 
other, which being removed and appropriated to the nse of the 
court, tl^y were told to fight if they pleased. They left the court 
very quiWly for their lodgings. \ 

■ ‘ ; 

Page 24B. i?bjpA«n<cr— -The author means mere fox-hunters,’ , 
Pox-hunting is a favourite amusement of country gentlemen many 
of whom are proficient in it and ignorant of every thing elsej 
When men like these only, speak against the king and condemn 
the government, neither the ’king nor the government needs 'low» 
ered in ony body’s estimate. Where the advantages of com* 

merce may be learnt. <7a«p«— Where the art of war can be learnt. 
<7oart«— Wliere the art of government can be learnt. - Of greater^ 
ormmoni or ««— (They exist) more as ornoment or useful beings. 

- ived out of the teag—Uhe art of government as it concerns hu- 
-n beings, requires a great' deal of contact with men and study 
their c^racters^ motive's and. impulses. These -men . living 
.abitvmlly in the country are ignorant of this khowledge.-of hn* 
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munitjr^ Rural $tatemen—‘Men dAbbling in political wlio live in 
the conntry. Not that these nre really statesmen. 2 male vp to 
A»»~I rode up to hira* sons to be alongside. *'Mhko up to” has 
also the meaning of making advances, or overtures of friendship. 
The present tense nsed here is what is called the “historic pre* 
sent.’*. (7onrer«ition...t«wM(jr— The rule is to talk on perfectly, 
impersonal subjects, vrhen speaking with a stranger. A remark 
on the weather, is oftenest usc^ in opening a conversation. 

Pago 2d6. The Retolation—Thtit of 16S9 is meant. Would 
not interrupt — ^Did not like to interrnpt. Would alw.ays has an. 
element of like in it. Old/anatiettl eur-“k follower of Cromwell's. 
The cavaliers who wore very free in their language always applied/ 
terms of abuse like the above to the Boundheads. Fanaticism 
means an eager and overpowering zeal or onthiuiasm about some 
doetrino. fhe Rump-^The Bump Parliament was tlio name given, 
to the Parliament convened by Cromwell, after it had been purged 
by Colonel Pride, i o., that section of tho Long Parliament which 
executed Charles L Bump was t^Iso the name applied to ronndhendsi 
generally. To my Inoieledye — As far as my knowledge extended • 
os far as I knew, A good ehurehman-^A follower of the high» 
church doctrines. The dutict on Freneh claret— Import dnty oa 
wines from France. Againtt taling off the duties— It there wore 
no duties imposed trade would be freer and there would be 'more 
of tlio claret imported. Since he objected to that he must bo a 
puritan. The Cavaliers were desolate in their lives and they 
professed libertinism (^uite as much .as tho Puritans professed 
parity. Roundly— In sweeping terms or in general terms, Exeipt 
ike act — Here s^ko tho true country gentleman. Sec notes ini 
page t. To tee him out— To find ont tho length to which ho woitld 
go. ' The author gavo him tho length of his Tadcr. Ibeliout— 
Quarrelsome. Mon inclined to form factions. Sons of whores— 
A phrase veiy much in uso iu those loose tiroes. It is put ia 
purposely to show the cavalier's desoluto speech, otherwise it'would 
bf* difScuIt to reconcile it with Addison's usual chostenoss of ex* 
preston. Such a phrase is of course not used in polite society now 
and would certainly . not bo tolerated in polite writing. Eancyyria 
— ^Eulogy ; praise. 

Pago 24:7* irerfitfrf— Annoyed. Dyet^t Letters — ^Dyer was 
a Jacobite printer. He published a News Paper under the above 
title. For “misrepresenting the proceedings of the House,” and 
“printing and spreading false now«>” he was twice put into trouble. 
pissming teaeher—A teacher belonging to the cl.ass of dissentcwi 



or those who did not aj^fee to fbrni’of vrorshig e^bUBhed in' 
the church of England. CovUd hardly, ..laughing— Tie shook eo mnc& 
with laughter that he.could hardly keep his seat ou horse back."iriji-' 
dinghis Aom— Post boys, uued to blow a horn or hugle to warii p^' 
pie out of the vray. They are ;»till seen almohg young gentleman who ' 
afiect a partiality for horses'and are fond of driving about dra^ 
And four. ‘ Tp'ride' the great horse — Also spoken of as riding' the 
high horse. ‘ 'IV means affecting grand airs. ' Fortooh (forsaken)' 
Am prmoiple*~i3avo' up his Tory prejudices,' ' ’ ' '' 

Page 248..' Makes' use..,opinton — •'Notice the irony. ' Minister 
are certainly expected to have' opinions of their orm ahd'it is by 
consulting tKeni that a ‘monarch 'can' expect to ''act in 'a mahn'eV' 
that w'ih*®nit the' people'. This Torjr ' declares thiiSi\ ministers' 
(differing from the sovereign shohld at 'once be removed. ' It it put 
into "ridicule the Tory notion' of “absolute obedience” and' 'slavwfi 
'submission. To win— To lodge in' an inn ’:--:an‘nhhsal verb. Girt<^ 
girth j m^surement round the * mid^iL'' 'A« lcAjil.';,pi«S—Thr'ds 
yards in circumference round th'e' paunch.’ Ckitreh oY Fngldnchnah^ 
.'..road— The best mau of 'high chdrch principles that couM be met' 

. dn the road. Per^Ka.p3 a play is intended on the man on the road.' 
Highway robbers are'said to be men bn the road.' The' meaning' 
would be, ,then, ilie 'best' churbh 'of ‘England robber. Lyttbn ' calls 
highway robbers^moderate Tory’s m"BA\\agL' Let.f.charaelers — 
Informed of their character. A dog, d whelp, 'a cur Ac . — The usu^l 


disrespectful terms in which the cavaliers spoke of “the round-' 
heads. Standing — tVe., permanent. Bumpers— "Fall glasses of liquors; 
The landlord...bumpers-^The landlord show^ his zeaf for the'prb- 
periety of the church, ' by brinfe to' it, with' every guest that 
dropped in. As a result of ‘his’iutemperate habits, he got bloated' 
in size and his complexion turned to a permanent red. Me had;,,' 
A»m*eZ/— Note that. Men prbffes«ng zeal 'for a religion and posses- 
sing none are sure to omit nil 'ObserTOnces' that might'require 'a 
little effort from them. Told me in mg ear — Whispered' to me.' 
Enlarged upon— Spoke at length upon. That hec^d the mob— 
See page 346, Is. 23-5, ' ' 

Page 248. PregSytertiin^The men belonging to the church 

rnlled by elders, presbyters or judges as opposed to that rulled by 
bishops. Polities...not..,.’..reiigibn...passion— Notice the’ ' satire. 
Pecrcpif— Broken down. That she was generally. ..Prethgter'ian^ 
Popular superstition called her a witch. This man’s blind.bigotry 
made him call her a presbyterian; The degree , of ignorance 'ib 
each is the same.' Me took ' oeeasion,„mmQn—T:hfiTe being a fbt 
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sliouMerot mntton, it gave him the opporlttnity. To erj/ yp—To 
esiel. Lw vithiA o«r/cir«— TJee the rcsonrcca nTailablo iii the 
country only, and did not trade with foreigners. Sec page 33,1. io- 
jEr/^UtifCif—Spolce at length. Aperfelofupflartt-~A set of me'a 
vrho have grown suddenly rich. “Our irooden tcafi*"— The name 
given to tJ«o Itritiah navy. Though the nicn'Of>War nt present 
are all ironclads, tlic unn>e survives. .Vhnned— r^rovided with a 
crcw' tonavig.'itc her. jTfttrd o«f—With the necessary applmncea 
of cordage ice. The cordagc'are foreign products themselves. FcAe* 
.menee— Eager emphasis. . . ' 

Pago 2 S 0 . Tuf Am u^n him nt doing so, il e., at 

. proving that trade would bo the tuin.of the British nation. Vttrieh 
~A strong drinh competed of Brandy, water, sugar, lemon, nutmeg 
&c., mixed in judicious parts. IfT tmi nn admirer of PrtJwfi—Tte- 
. member ihatAddisott .was addicted to drinking. Sneater—A 
small vessel to drink ; a punch bowl. dK jfere^ner/— All brought 
from foreign lantls. Uater^^lp mtire—Wiitcv was the only pro- 
duct of England th.at could lie used. in making tlie punch. All tho 
others had come from different Countries. < 7 o«e«’ct— Idea ; fancy 5 
a conception of the mind. Broaght Jtim (yT— Saved him from tho 
confnsion. Butorered o great riiV— Showed or niauifeatcd ah air 
of great satisfaction. Ports— IntoHigenco j abilities. 

. Sammnry For tho honour of his Majesty and the safety 
of the government, it may bo observed that detractors from lioth, 
belong to Uio class of mere Foxhnnters, These liave no part .of 
their education in camps, cities or conrts, live in Tillages away . 
, from men and retain incredible prejudices. 

A,n instance of the ignorance and prejudice of these people, 
was furnished hyn gentleman, whom the author overtook on fiia 
way as he was going on a journey. ' ’ 

Immediately after the converaaCion had opcnctl with a remark 
on the 'Breather, the’gcutleman remarked that there had been no 
fine weather since the revolution. Soon after the gentleman dis- 
covered himself a furious cav.alicr by calling a gentlomau a fana- 
tical cur for being "one of the Bump.** 

The gentleman had a dog, with him, tho most remarlMiblo ad- 
venture of whose life vta% that ho had worried a dis«cnting tea- 
cher a feat which endeared him to tho master as well ns to all tho 
"honest gentlemen*.’ all the country round. 

Tho post boy Iiappeuhig to pass by, tho gentleman, as ho mntlo 
w.ay with two or three .enrses, g.avo out ns his o^nion that ho 
. never K'licvcil in anything that was printed. 
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They pa«8ed throhgh « town, the author was let into tile- 
character of the inhabitants of the town— one was a dog, another ' 
a whelp and so on with moat inle terms. , ‘ - 

They arrived at an inn, the host of which the gentleman ro- 
commended tor the author aa the beat **Chnrch of England man on 
the road.*’ This person' was three yards in girth and had ; a 
flaming complexion in consequence of his zeal for the church 
manifested in drinking ■ bumpers to its prosperity, with every 
guest that came in. ' ' ‘ 

.While supper was preparing the gentleman, showed by his con- 
'Versation that he had learnt politics and no religion from the 
. parson of his parish and that his idea of religion consisted only 
' in "hating Presbyterians. Indeed his ignorance wont to such "a 
j length that an old woman who was reputed to be a witch, he was 
I inclined to consider a presbytorian, which fact alone according 
to him, would account for all the malice' that is ascribed to a witch. 

He roundly condemned all trade and fran'kly declared him* 
self against all treaties and alliances with foreign nations. 'Se 
imdertook to prove conclusively that trade has been the ruin Of 
the British nation but went no further than uttering two or thrra 
curses upon the London merchants. 

After -supper a bowl of punch was called for. The' fact *o£ 
water being the only element in Punch, native to England, semeed 
to overthrow his assertion that all trade was bad.' But the jolly 
host, turned his confusion off with a jest. They sat late over the 
punch and the ■ gentleman perceiving by bis almanack that the 
moon was up, left with d cordial shake of thp hand and with an 
air of great satisfaction Of having showed his parts and left the 
author a -mBer man. 

rOXHUNTEB AT A MASQHEBADE. > 

25 i . BatatnonoC$ pond— See page 125, 1. 10. ITado the 
round. Gathering the dwsJit— The ducks attrdc-' 
,ted by the oats came and gathered round him. Deeop pond— A 
pond or enclosed water into which wild fowl are decoyed. The 
pond 18 entered by numerous channels covered over with light net 
m wire work. The ^ild fowldre enticed into these channels ' by 
teme dnete trained for the purpose or else by the food scattered 
*1,^ "water. SvhptcnaecS-TSnnimoned by a writ" 

To£ cowet- -Bflhs^Those who shared in the Jacobite rising'of 
vjiS'iQ, WMn. hi Hereis a trait'of-the'''f6x* 
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own all for&ia'in. HvoraMp. In. converalLtlon they gencrallyraddreas 
each other as “thee” and “thoo,’’, They “M^ere styled .“qnsfcers” by 
Justice Babnet, in derision oJ' George- FoX) -who had admonished 
the jndge and those around him.“to quake lat the -word of the Ijord.”, 
Filed d^— Departed in’a'line. Ccah&rine StreeC^-THear the Strand.- 
Oonvenit tii Drttty Zana— The -word “convent’*- is used to ridicnle 
the impression of the country g«itlemen. They (were no nuns and' 
and they -weint'-to' no convents.. Thq^ .were in all likelihood 
nctresset who lived ibbut the Drury Lane Theatre. ! 

Page 264:;' UPrccii^netr— Accuracy ’particularness. Smtariet 
— A'sCctra/ irf one who .belongs' to a sect or religions denominatiouj 
especially one who separates from an- established chnrch or from 
"the ’prevailing denominatiofa of- Christiana ; a sectarian. Cf.— :f‘The 
' atiahaptiests ■ and separatists' and seotariiu... whose tenets are-fujl 
•of s'chi^ and inconsistent with monarchy.” — Bacon. flbWor^qrt&— 
•The speaker ; the preacher; Dissehtert often used the phrase “hpl- 

■ ding-forth” for speaking. .TAcy are of no rel^f<m~Notice„the play 
' 'upon the -words. The porter -meant to «vy that the gathering Had 

nothing of a religious' character in It. "What he- said however 
may mean also that those people were -totally irreligious.. Smohh- 
Suspect, OP find nnt. Began to nnoAe—'Began .to understand. 
JTuWmfir*— Players ‘ in a mummery — a pantomine. > Mummery- 
play- is Worthy Of notice as it is phasis through which the 

■ tnodem 'drama ' passed, b’efore it emei^ed in its present form. 
The earliest' plays' -were My$tery plays in which some scenes and 

■ episodes from' the Scripture, were represented—the ohjeot.beiug 
to femiliarise pe'ople with the Bible. The second stage was the 
Jfwmmery play^ into which were' introduced profane subjects. The ■ 
third stage in the development of the piodcm play was the mask 
or Masque in' which' supernatural agents were introduced and 

- advantage taken of scenic 'efifeeb; (Fete the last masqne -wps 
<7ointts written by -.Milton< which is remarkable as Mllton.waaa 
-:^Titan and the -Maaqae was. patronised by the dissolute cava« 
stage, is the Drama in ’ its . crude form, from 
‘Which gradually- has come the drama- in its present form.- , • 

is ^ thing.alW^tl^r 

|bfferent from the Mask and must in no way be confused, with it. 
Masquerades were entertaiUments to which people want disguised 
and m assum^ chatao|»r8.. -The -masquerade hiis, heoCme the 

Sce^page 12 ,. d. 33> and page 
^ n some of thom in the^pi-isons. 

Jiapped-toLcalloufc. /»MAo:»p,r*ro/.may«rr«cy-As a an^istrate. . 
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Miimrrkd^A 'troman is said to miscarry "when slie gives-untime^ 
ly , birth to a child. This t?as a man dressed as a woman in a| 
delicate state of health and when leaping np to the carriage- the | 
cushion thiit represented his womb, fell off. Sit worship — The^ 
fbxhnnierj so called because hh’is magistrate in his own country. 
If a* rerp sweet npoii— Was very amorous to. ilwtenty— -Sevcri^.’ 
'^oUtJied-Fad&ed. ' 

Bagd 26S. A cardinal— A masker in cardinal's dress. Cardi* 
nal...piekcd his pocket — A man -dressed as a cardinal picked his 
pocket. A cardinal is- an ecclesiastic of the highest rank in the 
Boman church. Xt is from' the cardinals' that Popes are chosen. - 
’■ 'SummaTy The author, in his walk in the i»rk came upon 
an ’ individnal feeding the ducks, by Bosamond!s pond who proved 
to be the old foshnnter , of ■ his acquaintance After a few obser- 
vations upon a decoy pond -near his seat and upon n new meeting 
house that was' being ‘ built,* he gave the author an account of 
Bomo very odd adventures that he had in town. 

' It seemed he had been brought to town much against his will, by ! 
subpoena to give evidence for a rebel, who -was a good sporptsman. | 
On arriving at Charing Cross early in the morning, he was 
wonderfully surprised to see lacqueys, watermen and chimney 
sweepers travelling in sedan chairs with footmen running before 
them. Ho was puzzled to see persons of quality in rich morning 
gowns, aster so early and to see -lawyers in their bar^owns ivhen- . 
the sessions were over. He was astonished to see a shepherdess 
threaten to break the head of her coachman in very manlikeiBO 
cents and perfectly amazed to tee a procession of harleqnins, scata* - 
mouches and panchincllos, • .. 1.- > ^ 

' In his progress having arrived af Somerset House, he found 
that all these issned out of there. He came across some more 
enrions characters bofore'he saw a pretty quakoress followed by a 
procession of nuns accurately dressed. Seeing all these he began, 
to fancy that the house was a nest of sectaries and all these people 
were foreigners and he mistook a juggler for a dissenting speaker. 
On asking the porter, he was informed thati t was a - masquerade, 
by which he understood that these were players in a kind of 
pantomiue. - • t • ■ , , 

Being a jnstlce and one of the qnornm in his ©"wn jart of the 
country, his indignatioii' was roused at seeing several very nn- 
seemly sights among - these being a swearing judge, a drunken 
bishop sweet on ■ an Indian qneen and a big-bellied, woman who 
miscarried of a cushion uj leaping into a carriage. He- was molll* 
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fied jhowcvejat tlio sight of a pretty milkmaid, -wlio was siipposed- 
to b'e a dachcss. 

His adventures ended . with having his pocket picked, in the 
crowd amongst which he was standing. He retains a notiouihow* 
ever rthat ,his pocket was picked by cardinal who was a presby 
terian in disguise. . , . . •• 

. OONVJEBSIOH OP THE POXHTTKTEB. 

Page 256. The present establishment — Thegoveement of 
George I.. Question not but — Ho not doubt iihat. -Convert to the 
present establishment — Converted to “V^ig' principles and recon- 
ciled to the prwent establishment. A good subject — A loyal sub- 
ject Considering that he was a man so much in favour of absolute 
obedience it is expected that he would prove a loyal subject as' 
Soon as he was convinced of the r^ht of the sovorign to the crown. 
Motives to hie conccr'siofi— -That which moved him. to change 
his opinion. Charles 1 — ^The eqnestrian statue' of Charles r. 
Prepossessions — ^Bias. A tendency one particular way, before any 
process of reasoning about it. Prepossessions are notions that a 
person is possessed with, beforeliand. Disabuse Aim— Remove his 
illusion. Prince could neccr...ajratn— The oppression and ill 
government of Charles i. had appeared again— this was the rumour 
in the country. Had that been true, the statue of a prince would 
never' be tolerated, much less that of Charles I. 3e .looked with 
\Aorror...^»iol«/»«i— He was horrified to see the haU-built clturch 
as he took it to be one half demolished and not half-built. Agree- 
ablg surprwed— Surprised and pleased. Fiftg more raised— Piity 
churches more were being raised. The Torys in the country 
were under the impression that the present government was bad 
and godless, that is why this gentleman’s feelings unstained a 
shock and subsequent revolution to see that matters were not 
really as bad as they had been represented to be, . 

Page 257 . 27w ehurah of St, PanZ— St Paul’s Cathedral. 
It was built by Sir Charistopher when after the Great fire. The 
Serew-Plot—ln 1708, after the victory of Oodemarde, to kill 
Queen Anne and her ndherauts., Tho Lofd Magor...congrsgation— 
Since these high officials attended church, the government could 
not be - entirely 'godless— such must have been his reasoning: 
Not above i«o— Fallen asleep. Notice the satire. Eeld «s— Occu- 
pied us. Ran in his /tend— Was occupying his thoughts.' City 
sword— The sword of the city of London. This carried before the, 
'Lard>Mayoi:,and,Alderm.ep qu ceremonial occasions. Zjo7»— Near. 
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the -{resteren gate of the Tower there was a meoagerie Tintil 2831. 
,It is now in Kegent^s Park. The taking of Perth— In the rehellion 
’of 1715. It was taken in Jannary 30, 1716. See page 93, I. 10. 
From hi cradle— From his earliest years. Ziom the heti jndget — 
A popular snperstiiion. See page 38, 1 . f. jShriafeci— Satined. 
The sTwmuiaejrf— on Pidi Street jSfartied—Snrptised 5 

hence, alarmed. UTeU breathed man— -Well breath>ed man; 
PEaTing a good breath, so that' he was not easily out of breath. 
Obmpute^— Chdcnlate. Cattanevi ore— Looked with displeasnre 
npon. 

Pago 258. T^are20Uf6^— Stores for merchandise. Puildings 
...hame— Probably theatres. Th^ were made round, so tnat 
Shakespeare called them ‘'wooden O.” So many nesting’horuet — ^Wlth 
Ms settled aversion to dissenters it is no wonder he was disappoint* 
ed to hnd so many meetihg-honses in what appeared to be other* 
wiseaflonrishingeiiy. Which gave me...peaple—A view of the 
Thames gave me the opportnnity of making Mm think well of 
trade asit was trade which had caused the Thames to be filled 
with such numbers of men. ilewHreiy— Slowly as if there was s 
long leisure and therefore no reswon to hurry orer it. Thu pillar 
— ^The monument. It was the one errected in memory of the 
Great fire of z666. There is a inscription on ik TMs inscrip* 
tion accused the Catholic rcd causing the fire of London. 
It was erased in Pecember -iSso. Aotllmtie— Trustworthy j 
reliable. 

Page 259. Good di^oti&n— Tendency of mind towards 
goodness. ' Statae—See page. loS. BaiePt ehronkle—See page ■ 33, 
L29. So pleated vith hi €ompanySsktinca.h He was a conn try 
sqTure and a foxhnnter, he must bore been '‘horsy" ie., fond of 
horses and always hnsy with them. The horses &c., he form 
company (congenial snrronndings) to him. Antimonarehkal — 
Sepnblican. Sioeit ' Marlei’^n the East End of Cheapside. 
The uwter— The Boyal Stables. Ifueh ado — Great difficult. 
Mach,a*do is the same as mnch*to>do. To do, also is n^ 
for foss, diSculfy &c., in common parlance. Fad the trail given 
to them — Had superiority given to them. Sonett .redeeiiom— 
Because the author happens to he a whig, these whig ideas are 
called honest, jast as much as according to this foxhnnter all 
the Tory "honest ^ gentlemen” had been diverted by bis dog's 
having worried a dissenting preacher. The three yoang pr^stt 
— Panghtersof the Prince of Wales afterwards George IL Jtarihed 
—Intensely delighted. 
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]?age ' 260 , Pmty thildreiA,.,'bdriX 'out* of 
the thoroughly English pitejadfcc against foteignera and ■prida' of, 
country, iror nv—Passionatc. Ready — ^Impulsive. Flmh 'of food fKt* 
<«r<J— A great flow or flood of good nature. Bteestencif— Converted 
to the side of the good; Imposed upon — Deceived. Jt«t~TIie French 
sense of precise, exact, awhratci Riprieve AiM-MSrant hfrii a 
pUe.'Sefe page lotjl, i8. > m 

AnaXyfiis ;—Foxlititi ter had had entertained an aversion tft 
the whigs'and to the government through ignonthco and prejudice 
and is now converted through the same things. Seeing a status 
/of King Oharl^ I. 'standing; he is convinced that- 'revolutionary 
feelings Worb'hot at had ns in forfyone. A halt-built church which 
he had flrst'mlstaken for a church halt demolished hhd shocked 
'hint but on being informed that it was being built dldng with fifty 
i 'othetst he is relieved. "iVitnessing a sermon in St PatiVs attended 
by the time-honotved city dignitaries he is considerably mollified. 
The liqiis in the tower, which' the foxhuhter knew, alwayb syni* 
^thised with the English kings, being found well, the foxhunter 
is reassured. Witnessing trade in flourishing condition incr^ses 
;his confidence. ■ A tablet in the monument which said that the 
■Great fire whs duo to Papists and not to Presbyterians made 
A greiit impression upon him. ! ' ' V 

•’ A sight 'of the princesses convinces him that beauty, grace and 
dnnoeenc'e Could bo'bomiout of' England. 'A pardon granted' to b 
friend convinces, the foxhunter of the humanity of the sovereign 
a^'d ho ial^ng with his friend is converted. i^bto'l-i-CollMfc the 
differ ent aspeoti' of’ the ignorance and the prejudice' ■ of the ■ ' Fox* 
hunter giVen'in Ihe separate papers in one paper and then* answer 
the' question about the, foxhunter. Bemember ignorance' and 
pro judice are the key words, ‘ ’ > . '■ iTi 

. GOtrWTEY MANUEBS. ' • , ' 

' Page' 261 . This essay and'the next hre from the Spectator, 
nosi 119 and 129, 2%e first and most obvious reflections — ^Tho first 
arid most natural refieetione. ' Obvious means patent or evident. 
“Evident reflections” would give'nO meaning. The author meaiis 
those that ought obviously to arisO first. The 'literal meaning of 
hbvibus had better be taken. It is from! Lat. o 5 »t«*»meeting ; 
lying ih the way. Changes — Enahahgce. Mannttrk',\inot,.ntibrals 
— Manners means codes of behavior in society'nob codes' governing 
ethical laws. Article of tjoodd)reediny—Qood breeding is c&lled 
an article because, too much fuss is made about it and it'is' taken 
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oat and 'treated as an article) by itstlf) as apart from being, only an 
expression of and .therefore necessarily an accompaniment of 
feelings. Great revolvtion — Great change. The word revolntion 
is used -perhaps bpcaose it was pretty familiar an idea at the -time^ 
dl^crenofis— Deference or respect paid to oblige a person^ 
Blanttyit ,and nofuraWy— Unceremoniously ond epontaneonsly. 
Pondeeensiant—Aieta of courtesy of a superior to an inferior. 
Politer— Bittex trained in manners. Complauanee—Ohligiag* 
ness t desire to please. Multiplied— Ineteasei, Modeth world— 
The fashionable world. Thrown, them oside— Immediately after the. 
Commonwealth .when Charles IL came back from Prance he 
brought from the country and introduced into the court a great 
desolateness of manner. ,JSiotnuh The Boman Catholic 

Religion which has’ forms and ceremonies enough to have caused 
it to fall £r,om the purity .of. the Christian religion. Retrench— 
Cut short ; to curtail or diminish. Carriage — ^Deportment. An tm* 
constrained carriage — An easy manner. Vhitifeeted—i, e., free from. 

Page 262. Are the height o/.good’breeding—CoaBtimte the 
highest good-breeding or practice of fashionable behaviour. Jfan- 
ner$j..tU more loote-rOar manners leave us more free and easy. 
The figure is from a close fitting dress, one fitting very tight inir 
pending the movements of the wearer and one fitting loosely, 
leaving the wearer’s movement free. Modith...nBgligence—T!bo 
Preach word Meglige is still retained for an artful negligence, in 
dress.- Mannenofthe la*t egs-^The country people generally, 
imitate the town, manners. .Bata &shion takes such a long ,time: 
tO'getintO the country that, it ,18 quite old in the .town by,th(»i 
^une-ittrhaehoe .the -country.,., thmtehet Wiw. aujf 

efibrt, brought,, themselves up.,- One may know„.goodrbre6ding>—^ 
If.', a.' man 'is profusely ceremonious, he can be known atonce. 
as one unocqaainted with society, (since in society a free and.^a^-. 
ness prevails.) > , . , , . 

. This- sentence yields a .second meaning also and that ,a , satirical . 
one. • It means, if ,a well-bred man is found it is evident l^e has 
not mixed in society, (eince the present society is exceedingly ill- 
bred and unmannerly and it is impossible for a man . to be well, 
mannered who, .mixes with -it). , , > ' . 

, The,two meanings above come a play on- the -wo^ "excess of 
good-breading." If "excess of , good-breeding is taken to mean- 
profusely ‘ceremonions.. "deferences, oond^escenbions and submisrf 
sion", we have the phme, means “good-breeding and more of Jt; 
than we generally see", we have^tbe second meaning. 
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' ■ Serve a cowtter for a we^ — A' courtier wbuld have to make the ■ 
aame number of hows in an entire week. Precacienc^— Precedence : ’ 
the right of ^ing before. 'Adjuti the caramontaZ— Adjust' $aoh> 
other’s claims according to ceremonial forms. Oullr—To choose j 
to select. To cull is properly togather judiciously. 

Pago 263. Pa rttiti'6Bl'Midjfta— Probably to o^en the door " 
for him. iSZiZa— An afrangfeml^iit consisting" of ■ "a small platformi 
■frith a Udder on eabK Side, placed over fences to enable passengers 
to get' over them easily. It "often consists only of a pair of ladders 
one leaning against the othbr. Serious anitZe— Notice ‘the “serious,'’* 
Will Wimble considered it a 'serious point of ' good-breeding; 
Most remote appearance — The most distant allusion.. •"'O&taana'— 
Unseemly.' ' pistanyphrases — ^Phrases indirectly and very slightly 
hinting at the thing. The elown — The illbred man {' a boomh 
fello.w," Bomely <am«-^imple terms ; vulgar terms. Released 
into the first eatiranw— Gone back to plain speaking or speaking 
out "everything obscene in- plain language. Particularly ^those 
polished in JFVanco— The French dissoluteness in . manners and 
speech was imports by .'Charles II. Infamous piece of good-breed^ 
ing—Thia vile practise which is estimated good-breeding. . Utter 
ihemselves^VtMer 'their' thoughts. Coxeombi — The >■ foppish' 

conceited people.’ Maies any 'profession of religion — ^At all pretfends . 
"to have any ideas of a religion. , 

Page "264.' Left 'iV" the lurch — Left in difficulty. * Their - 
good-breeding. ,.iKem-^\x\e so called good-breeding would come to 
them, when the lest'oflthe world have given it up.' "Lewd — ^Licen- 
tious ; here, vulgar v indecent and'illmannered.’ iZui-aZ—Belong- 
ihg to the country.^ ' Bsaiu-^Hashers as they are called <; young 
men affecting particular' care m' dreSs. OuZvib— To outshine , each 
other. To beat eaA:h other ' down in' competition, pbio \upon ntha 
tsestem otroitif-^Qoihg through the 'western circuit. - In England' 
there are not standing courU for the trial of the blacker ofiencett,' 
ih every part-of the country.** At stated times the sessions cornel off 
at each place ; and -judges and advocates move about from place* 
to place. Premi — Arepravalent. Enlarging on this Zqpie— Speaking . 
on this topic, at length. ■ ^ L ' • ' J 

^ Summary The first reflections that arise in a man who , 
"visits the country for the' first time, are on the difference of man- 
ners. ‘ A great revolution has ocourt^ in this article' of good- ■ 
breeding. Formerly courteous people distinguishted' themselves 
jni' the ’rustics by observing ’certain “obliging deferenceS,'condes- 
ona and submissions.*' Li'-time‘ these form's mtatiplied -ao' ’ 
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mticU that they proved troublesome and the modish world threw 
them aside. At present an openness of bohavionr and an nncons' 
trained carriage constitute the height of good behaviour. Good> 
breeding shows in an agreeable negligence. 

The country people however retain the manners of the last 
age. A man ‘who has never mixed in good society many be 'd<h 
teoted at onoo by his excess of good-breeding. A polite conntiy 
sqnire exchanges in an hour as many bows as wonid last a cour^ 
ier for a week. At a mooting .of justices’ wives there is more diffi- 
culty about precedence) than there would bo at an assembly of 
dnclicssos. 

The rural politeness is very troublesome to a man of the 
author's temper. Sir Boger's dinner gets almost cold before the 
party can sit down, each in proper place and Sir Boger is often 
obliged to pick and cull his guests in order to drink wine with 
them according to their proper rank. Even Will Wimble is not 
free from these ceremonies. He considers getting over a still be- 
fore the author, a serious breech of manners. 

Among the revolutions in manners 'may bo noticed the fact 
that formerly all wcllbred and polite people, spoke of everything 
bearing even the most remote 'allusion to anythirtg obscene in 
very distant and modest terms. This was perhaps carried to 
excess and over as hypocrisy is succeeded by infidolism, the pre- 
sent day fashionable people talk in plain and vulgar terms of 
things which a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding has not ytet mode its way 
into the country. If the country people take it up they would be 
loft in the lurch for by the time they take it up, it will be out of 
fashion and they wo^d bo looked upon as a parcel of le^ 
clowns.' 

In the point of dress* too, with reference to good-breeding 
(good tuto^ the country people are behindhand, the rural beaus 
yet retaining the fashions 'tlmt obtained at the time of the revo- 
lution, white the woman try 'to outvie one another in the height 
of their ‘headdresses. ’The, author defers further reflections on 
the dresses in the country to the time when ho‘'will hoar parti- 
culars of them^from a friend on the Western Oixciiit. 

. . OOXTHTBY FASHIOHS.' 

• ’ Fttge 266'. < People in the /twAton— Teople dressed in the 
fashion prevailing at the - time,' Oreat matters oi#w»Vy— The 
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•elsewiitire baa said about this dt^sa that it Vos contrary tb oil 
known rules oE architcctnro as it widend the base while it short* 
'ened the height Jffowiiy — wig ending in round bill which 
'6o66e<l up and down. jFhflBied oorMlrM in King CAariw— Becanso 
the fashions of that time prevailed all along. 

' Bagd 268 . TartatienjH-'Altcmtions. Jfontstouth eodb—Halb 
cocked in that peculiar fashion. Compare tho Bamillie cock before. 
Go otfooisy— Qo to court a lady’s love. Lag — Lodgbd. Aceout* 
cttd Equipx«sl himaelf. Accoutrements arc tho equip- 

ments or parts of dresses usually used of those of a member of ah 
organised body— e. g. the arms and acconutrements of a soldier) 
of an ofEcer in the navy. Secillap‘top$-^Cnt in corners, like tho 
■edge of the scallop ; shell. irAo laughed...mode-—'B.o ridiculed 
the ignorance of tho country people and was himself determined 
to bo always in tho fashion. Tins man himself was in tho fashion 
of the last ago and there fa where tho humour comes in. The 
Stetnkiti — ^A kind of lady’s head*dr6S8, see page 41, 1 . 19. 

Analyais t— Great masters avoid drawing people dressed in 
tho fashion. Because some prevailing fashion which wonid lend 
charm to the picture in the eyes df tho men of the present day, may 
look hideous afterwards and may mat the beauty of tho picture 
in the eyes of posterity. This is the reason, why greatmen arc 
painted in some nnchangablc costubic, 0. g. that of the ancient 
Bomans. The country people would do well to adopt some such 
invariable standard dress. If the' country people would cobtinuo 
in a fixed fashion they may at one time, come into tho fashion) 
“btf now by always following tho town fasluon, they always mist 
it and ’have no chanco 'of being tn the mode. ' 

From o' letter of tho lawyer who was montiobed In thfe' latfc 
litter, it is evident that foshions varied grrally anlongt't 'ibfe 
country people, they' being behindhand by a number of , years 
which increased according to their distance from London^ ' In 
homo parts of tho country whore tho ptovailing fashion had been 
ndopt^ by some ilIastrions'x>crBon who had lately visited London, 
'it created great wonder. Over the entire area of the country how* 
ever old fosbiobB obtained. 


OOirii'VpBY ETIQUETTE. 

Fago 269.' ‘ Etigumo-’Code of manners. BrforehanA-- 
Before.' Bart — ^Baronet. TFAfcA eonalwiht The worthy 
Ttteward’a Btyle is not lucid.' Thisjentcnci when analysed would 
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State tHat the letter concluded the, humble servant John Thrifty. 
The steward probably meant to say that was all that he had , to. 
say that though he bad seen the author, unsown, i. e., unseen 
himself a long time ago, ,he was his (the author’s) humble , servant 
&c. Palj>v(a(io?i«— Trembling, or beating of the , heart. Adjutt 
tAe carewontal— Allot them their, places and.give ,them their ^pre- 
cedence according to strict formality. Demean — Conduct *, behave,’ 
carry. VHio had not,..faat — 'Who had mixed with no society 
higher than themselves and /known nobody more refined and 
cultured than themselves. There are two distinct ideas, (i) They 
were ignorant of cultured society ; (ii) They had themselves been 
the highest in the society in which, they had moved, and' had in 
consequence probably contracted narrowness and intense egotism. 
That it the cate of Sir Barry — At.least Sir Harry, the author was 
sure, deserv^ fully that description of the man. •' > 

, Pajge 270. Sir They &e. — This is spoken by.theJniight,who 
declines ,to .enter before the baronet. Simple tgrutre — Plain, 
squire. .The other persona bore some title or other. /(Dy 
the ttewareCt fetter) —According to the order mentioned, in the 
steward’s letter. Tea equipage — ^The service. Heard a hwek,.,no 
one catered— See later on for the cause. The , delay was caused 
by each insisting, through courteey, on the other’s passing, first. 
Offering the door— Asking. each other to pass first. So reverend a 
v^eiable—So veneraUe,a,man. He is called a vegetable, because 
he has been doing nothing , but existing, and , growing in the 
country where be hasjbeen living. A man .is a, reasonable (man and 
has got to use his intelligence, if he does not do that’he.iB..little 
‘better than a vegetable. , Nptice also the sentence .latter on> ,‘’reh 
mains i^e in the same iplaces.” That is,„perton — So, I reg^ti a 
person. WithovA throwing down any .of ftiy • oupc— It wo^d seefii 
that the gentleman was; of a portly person and moved about with 
considerable diiBBculty.' Cheek, by Jole — ^Also spelt cheek by jowl.' 
Standing shoulder to .shoulder ; side,, by side, and therefore not 
showing their respective rank by thejr posit^ns. ; , 

Page 271. Tea in mominy— They wanted something strong- 
er. Pert— Imartinent. JMhanapet—A general name for j a , good 
for nothing young fellow. Tipped me the viinh—To tip a wink is 
a colloquial phrase for giving one a hint by a wink. Put out hit 
tongue do. — A gratuitous piece of impertinence. A maid going up 
...confution — Notice the ridicalous situation. A solemn and' pom- 
pous body of country gentlemen swelling with the sense of their 
importance and each trying to deport himself in-, a. manner 
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befitting Im dignifcy—till brongUtto a stand and thro'wn into dw* 
^tder by a tnaid carrying a load ot'ooals up the stairs. Of qualitjf 
■!— 01 rank. Sir Harry bad got into' the middle and could nrt move 
unless those in front of liim moved and those in front of him 
oonld not move before Sir Harry bccansc be the . man of the 
highest rank in the gronp. 7b mate {Am it ms Jire^ 

1 said that it tras an alarm of fire and £ said so in order' to make' 
them move — the cry of fire being one that always canscs a .stara-c 
pede. Filed cj — ^Marched off in files- 

Hage 272. / loco to use &c.— Notice the oxaggemtod**BeaitK‘' 
ihcnt *‘LoTe" is \tScd only to make it more humorous. IVIiipped 
sh— Steptiu. jtiariKe(?...s{a{< aK(2ric«tiei{y — ^Notice the jiixtaposi* 
fion of itato and rtutieitp,' The fashion of the day was to bo' 
free and easy in demeanour, tbo gentleman’s stiffness of dcmca. 
nour, perhaps, pointed at once their rusticity, out. Tho peoplo 
in the coffeG*hotise -were started to see this pompons company and 
were amnsed to see their rustieity. I had not looitd very grant 
upon him— If 1 had not assumed a look of gravity. 

Pago 273. ifornfsy rfrawyAe-— A potion taken habitually in 
the morning, ifum— Akind of liquor. Reached over to m«— • 
licancd over to teach me, 

Anaiyaia':— Intimation is given of the intended visit of a 
dumber of country people inclading a baronet, a knight, a iustiee' 
Of the quorum, a simple squire and a young templar. They call. 
After they have been announced, nobody enters for a considerable 
time, the delay being occ.asioncd by settling the rights of preoe«* 
dcnce. In. taking seats the same anxiety for precedence is shown. 
The business to be transacted, it is settled would be best traussot*' 
Cd in a neighbouring tavern. They file out with the same regard' 
for ceremony and precedence and roach a tavern where after' 
copious draughts as a preliminary, tho business is adjonmed. '< 

THE GBINHINO HATCH. 

Pago 274. Grinning matcA— Competition in grinning or 
showing one’s teeth in an awkward smile. EandUraft — Art work 
wrought by the hand. Erecting handicraft price*— .Inslatuting 
prizes to be awarded <to men, who excel in works or manufactnres 
wrought purely with, the hands. (Sfercral— Different. Three 

Three different runs. Gelding— An. emasculated horse; 

Ten *{07M— Fourteen pounds make a stone, Fourteen hands — ^Pour 
inebeo make a ‘‘hand’’ — a' measure used itt measuring tho height- 
of hotBCs, ffold rfng to be grinned for— The prize Is to be awbtd-' 
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ed to the ■winner in si grinning} competition. To i be' enUred^ 
j^pplicatione to‘ be made for permission to compete.^ JIaking 
mouth — Making contortions of /the mouth. Tttmt to aecount — Se 
_ comes of value. . Vlympiti gajnoi — ^The games that used to, be held , 
annually' at mount Olympus in .honour of' Apollo. All Greece 
used to assemble and trials of : strength' and feats . of -wrestling, 
racing} hurling the javfelinj'dHving chariots &o., ■were performed. 
The -victors used ,to , bo, rewarded -with laurel wreaths, one of 
which won before the whole nation admiring, being often prized 
above every other thing on'earth. , 

' IPage 278 ,,-. Body alothes — The cloth covering the body of .a 
hbrse. A^Nentish ti(a 7 b—A resident in 'Western Kent— one born, 
east of Medway is a “Man* -of Kent.” Nig tail— An old story 
that the men of KentVere born -with tails as a punishment for 
the murder of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, 1170. Socket is 
' regarded as a saint by the Boman Catholics. iSueatcd— Made 
■to perspire, 'by hard work while heavily clothed. .This is done 
toreducethe weight, of a racer. ‘and forms part of {the training* 
beforc'a race, - However, usually it is thehorses that are exercised 
and the jockeys'th'at are sweated' b'rfore a race. The golden ajople--, 
Ou the occassion of the marriage of Peleus and the water nymph 
Thttis,'the g&dt'were invited to the banquet, except Eris, the god 
of strife. , Eris being - enraged at this, threw on the banqueting 
table an apple, oft. gold, jinscribed “for the Fairest.", Qualify 
tAemssZ-ris— Train; .themselves regularly in -order to compete 
with greater chances of, success. Out grinning one <inother-^. 
Beating one another <,do-wn in the art of grinning.’ SpoU 
mogt of the By /fixing their features in the grin they, 

are practising now. , Prise 'of deformity— Ttize for 'the .winner 
in the grinning, competition las the consequence ..of which 
having the features set.iua grin is a - deformity. Reverie, 
of the golden apple — Opposite in nature to the golden apple. The 
golden apple here', alluded to, 'is the one which was a-warded as a 
prize to w.hoever of three goddesses CJuno, Yenus, and Minerva) 
would be adjudged handsomest , by Paris. Beiur tetriorf— “Let 
it be given to the ugliest;”, The reverse of the inscription - in the,- 
golden apple. Posie — ^A piece of poetry or verse, used as'a motto. 
It is the corruption of poesie. Aoeomodaie »{ — Suit it. Capacity;^ 
—Intelligence ; intellectual ’ power. Gombatantt — Competitors. , 
The taking of Namur— 'Ey William -HI. after a prolonged .siege, 
September ist, 1695. Controversy of The faces-.is .to be", 

understood os the faces in.“xnake faces.'* 
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Sago 276. Xi«t*-~Forincrly in tournaments a long narro-ar 
strctoh ol ground used to be enclosed by Trails and in this the 
antagonistic knigbta met in jonsts. These places need to be call* 
ed lists. To enter the lists meant to enter into a competition at 
arms. HcncCi the general meaning of entering into any competi- 
tion. jS«nr/Aw— Sunburnt lfer*y prfn—The grin indicative of 
merriment Conld only grin in a mirthfnl way. 

Jlfafewntenf— -Disaffectad person. A Jfacobite ; an op^nent of 
of William III. hlalcontcnt literally moans ill-contcnt Angry 
grin— Grin indiaitivo of anger j compare “Merry grin" above. 
Be did £e...muearry—A coarse witticism. The distortions of 
his face were so horried that half a dozen women who 'were 
in a delicate state of health, gave premature birth to their 
children. Appri:ed-~lnl<itmvA. Ortnnei in his /aca— Grinned ia 
front of him and at him. The oaths — Of alligiancc. Orotesqwe— 
Nondescript, or odd. Lanthornrjaws — Bony jaws. There is a 
word Lantern jaws which is the corruption of Lenten jaws, i. a, 
the jaws of a person half starved with Lenten fare. Wrtmg his 
/aaa— Distorted his face. 

Pago 277. Farjnica— >Jnico extracted from green or nnripo 
frnits. Compftcaftti grin— A grin in which so many of the differ- 
ent facial muscles were distordod. Ifbt a fair grtnner—Tho grin- 
ning was to bo natxixal, not to be done with the help of any arti- 
ficial adjunct. <?or^on— Notice the name. Cat faeai— Make 

face. Cast every human fcature..Mimtenanee— At the first grin 
he distorted his face so much that his face could no longer be re- 
cognisjd'as human. Crab— A wild apple of extreme sonmeas. JFaeo 
of a spout— Bescmbicd the faces out of which water flows as seen 
in public places, tho faces arc a mixture of a human face and the 
face of a lion— altogether grotesque face. Bead of a bass tub? — 
Some viols have a human hctod at the licad. A pair of nvt-erackers 
— ^When the cheeks are drawn in tho jaws look like a pair of nut- 
crackers. Ifflpartincnt— Inconsistent, with itself. 

Page 278. Buman face DiVms— Man is said to be made 
after God’s image. So green an image— QoA’e imago. Comp. “So 
God created man in His own irage.”— Gen. i. s?. 

Analysis A notice of a race horses, or dnnkoys and of a ■> 
grinning match is foUowcd by a defailcd account of a grinning 
match. In these matches of the prize, **the frightfnllost grinner be 
the winner,’’ A number of men compete all throwing their features, 
more or Iras completely oUt of all semblance to human features. 

A merely merry grin- is taken no account of. An excellent grin- 





w 

ner is excluded as a Jacobite, and tbe prize at lasli adjudge J to* a? 
cobbler who by aperies of' different grins, wins which ..was the* 
prize and wins his bride. . ; 

Is it not an affront to the whole numan race to* raise and, enr 
■courage such a cSsposition to-spoil-the Human Face Divine ? . Is- 
jrot, fitting, the common people’s head^ with such senseless ambi- 
tions and inspiring them wjtfa: such absurd ideas of superiority, 
something immoral as-w^ as ridicnlous ? - . . 


, ■ A BEAXir*S HEAD. 

Fag& 28 L A .Beoa—L -beau is a man who* .tafces extravagant 
care of his dress.and person. A dandy — undnecare of 'dress and* 
person being always- associated with a lacfc of the -culture of * in- 
telligence and all the higher functions of a -man. . Yirtisotot — * 
JieoRred people ^ Men en^ged fa researches in esPecial lines pecu* 
liar te each. ' Anatomy— ’The structure of the bones, muscles, 
nerves &c;, of .tbe body. , pZarMM— -PJrobably glasses mag* 

nifying greatly and thus Tocating very fine or ddicate organisms. 
(}pinicmt..^tarled-^o‘ taoTs commonly talk of thories being, 
started — opinions being the result of more or less mature considera- 
tion. So vmny nenriittss.^tnployeimyfanty-—ThBiAoa is this;; 
The discussions .about the anatomy &c., put in some now ideas.— 
There were also* some old ideas in the author’s head, about the 
point in question, viz. anatomy. By a mixture of these two ^ sets- 
of ideas, -was formed a dream which tras wild and extravagant, 
Extravagant dreams — ^Dreams in which the ideas were noj; 
consistent with reason* Extrarragant, from the rooty meanp 
‘‘wandering out of the way.” Ditteotion — Cutting up with .the 
view of exanriniog the component parts. Beaa’t head— A beau 
is proverbially a silly person with a large -amount of conceit, 
so naturally his head would be.an interesting subject of exa- 
ZQinatiou. Coquetldt heart-r-A coquette is a jilt or flirt, whp- 
pretends to make love, causes others to fall in love with her and 
delights in throwing them over. A coqnetteis known to be heart- 
less or possessing a heart on.which nothing or nobody makes ap 
imprasion — se this would be an interesting study too. Nicety — 
Delicate handling, Cureory— Short ; brief. Supet^cittl—;Npt 

minute. ^VhKh vpon another. ..another man — The meaning iu 
plain language is— a dandy, at first sight appears to bo as good a» 
another man (and does not appear to be the fool that he really 
,is). OKr pfojj^—jApplying the magnifying glasses. 
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Pago 282. The Jmm of a ieau,..Iif;e it — Tlie Brains o£'» 
Beau do not servo tho same fnnetion as other people's bnains. 
The brain it tho teat of intellitfonce — But Beaus aro not intoITigcnt 
Beings, 80 their brains arc no brains bnt only something like it. 
Seat of the tovl moil etremffljf of ettenea dJer.— In plain language-^ 
Por the soul, or the- cajKicity of the higher feelings and ospero- 
iions that other people posECsa, a Beau possesses only an apprccia' 
iions of scenta and sweet smells. The essences here mentionect 
means tho essences or cstraots of flowers &o., from which scents 
are made. ''Indian students should note that the word moneo nsed 
BO frequently in this country for teent is unidiomatic. Essence 
means an extract — it may be of any thing and need not nccessav ; 
lily mean scents.’; iSbuf ff there had been... hearUxet — If tho maw 
possessed any appreciation, olr any sensibility, all that rtmst have 
been entirely engrossed in his intense 8olf*admiration or conceit 
— the, eminently distinotivc fcatnro in a bean. Jiillet dovx — Love- 
letters. Trvmper^ — ^TrifTes. < A iind of poxeder — Snuff in allltkell* 
hood, which was indispcnsiblo to a beau of .Addison’s time, as was 
the gold-headed cane and wig and red, heeled- shoes. Dueotered' 
ileelf— Shoved itself. JH^hl Spanvh-r^roper Spanish snnlt 
inrentory— -List Fictiont, flaUeriet «C(f— P ictions—false stories re- 
lated to ladies to please them. Plattcrios— for ladies. Falsehoods— 
lies told deliberately to keop,np appearances. Vows— of constancy 
perhaps in cases of love. Prowww— of a nature similar to thVr 
one above. .Protestations— Declarations. Oatht and impreoafione 
— It was thought and is still thought among what aro called, "fosif* 
men, very elegant to. swear, J)>iel — A channel, There ittuod 
out..4ipqf it — ^In plain language— Hero follows very glibly, froip 
.the tongue of tho heaq, Actions, flatteries &c., noised plentifully 
(about in cqnal parts) with oaths and imprecations. 

Pago 283. Ganah running from tho .ear into tho .brain— 
This in plain language, gives the principal things that occupied 
the Beau’s cars and these wore sonnets, songs &c. , Tho. tlsine of 
ihcforchead..4oxtjjh and thick— So that the person could notBlush 
as it is mentioned below., Deprived of tho faculty • of hluthing— 
Plashing is always tho result of Bhamc. Tho man have lieon com- 
pletely shameless. Ot cribriforjne—'Vho ethmoid hone, it forms tho 
Toof of the cavity of the nose, and is pierced by small .openings for 
tho pissago of tho nerves of smell. L. Oribntm, soivo. Scivc-like 
Bone. TFc could not but taka nottce— This muscle, tho author 
says is not often discovered in dissections' and yet he could 
not. but take notice: of it. Tborcforc.- the muscle must have 
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been, very prominent and well developed. The fniiction of this 
muscle ia to draw up the nose. Drawing up the nose is a sign of 
contempt shown when a person does not like or docs not under- 
stand a thing. Therefore the beati'miist have disliked many things 
or there had been many things incomprehensible to himy when he 
was alive. Latin jjood— Horace. Sat. I. 8 * 6 . ii. 8 * 64 . Offlins 
tnusclet decayed arid worn out with twe— Showing the person’s pro- 
pensity to ogling when he had been alive. Mutculi omadorii— 
Amorous muscloS) explained in the context. 

Page 284- The elevator. ..not uted at aZ?— The man when 
alive, very seldom lifted np his eyes towards heaven, i. prayed 
little and thought of God very little. Badpatsed for a man — The' 
I author would seem to say that the beau had not been a man. He 

i hand only passed for one. Aaquitted himtolf tolerably— BlsA play- 
ed -his part in a tolerably good manner. A certain knot of ladies 
took him. for a wit — It would seem^hat he was not one really, only 
He was esteemed and that too by ' a particular group of ladies. 
I paring shovel— A shovel used for cutting turf. Out off the flmeer 
of his Died in the prime of his manhood. Tendering some 
flivfltdie*— performing some act of courtesy. Perhaps the man had 
been too familiar. Sis wife— The citizen’s wife. Apartments — 

Different chambers. J'umidure— -Belongings. Those things that 
belonged to the different apartments. In order to he prepared— 
To be preserved. Different portions of the body are said to' be 
prepared, when steps are taken to preserve them from decay and 
they are numbered and generally disposed in such a manner as 
to be easily intelligible to future students. Mercurial — Lively ; 
active. ’ 

Page 285. ' ' Dexterfty— SkilfulnesB. Particularities — ^Pe- 

cnliarities. 

Analysis Iri a company of virtuosos many curious obser- 
vations are made on the anatomy of a human body. Theso get 
into the author’s head and ■ produce a wild dream. The author 
thought, he saw the head of a beau diseeted. The beau’s head- 
ou a superficial survey appears to resemble the head of an ordi- 
nary person, but on minuter examination, many peculiarities are 
disclosed. The beau’s brains are no brains at all — only some- 
thing like it. What would bethe’seat of the soul '(a- capacity 
for the higher sensibilities) in other persons, smells, in the case -of 
beau, only of scents. The beau appears to have had no finer capa- 
city than that of intense self admiration. The different cavities 
of the head, instead of being filled with their natural contents 
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appears foil of ribbonsi laco, embrdideryi lore letters, sniiff and 
similar trifles. The beau’s entire ideas vere engrossed with these 
and he had not a single .notiou in his head, beyond th^e. A 
goodly quantity of lies, flattery, vows, promises, together with 
oaths and imprecations appeared disposed in an. order calculated 
to facilitate their flowing and glibly. The fanctions of his ears, 
^pear to have been listening to songs, sonnets and mnsical instrn* 
ment for bis givuig out a deal of nonsense. 

The roughne^ of the skinstof his forehead together with the 
absence of blood vessel in^the face went to show the beau's utter 
incapacity for blnshing and hence presumable effrontery and 
shamel^sness. 

, The muscle for elevating the tip of the nose was found very 
prominent, whence the bean must have turned np bis nose at a 
great many things either becatue he did not like them or because 
he did not understand them. 

The mtiscles which moves the eyeballs from side to side were 
fonnd worn out with nse and tiie muscles which elevate the 
(^es up were found hardly used at all, whence the ’beau must 
have practised ogling a great deal but had very seldom lifted up 
his eyes, in a pious glance, towards heaven. 

For the rest, the beau resembled other men and had passed 
iumself off as one for thirty five years, -eating, drinking, talking 
londly, laughing frequently and dressing well. He had been 
esteemed, even a wit among a circle of ladies. 

• The head was put offto be prepared, i 


A COQUETTE’S HBABT. 

Tags 286. ^Briottspjeeai^oJiatomy— Anatomy is used also 
(rather loosely) in the sense of a subject for anatomy. Parties.' 
laritiet — ^Peculiarities. TTotced— Put off /faportuno/c—Persis-^ 
tent ,♦ pressing. ^ 

said to be made an example of, when he or she is punished .heavi* 
ly as an example to other people. Jfinutet — (Pronounce minits) 
Details. Viznomry ditntlxon—^ha dissection is called -risionary, 
because the dissection was seen in the vision— not that the dis- 
section never existed. In the dream it existed as a real dissection. 
To lay open, the heart of a coquette — (i) In .the literal sense of 
dissecting it; ( 2 ) To analyse the feelings of a coquette aud 
measure her different motives. Iktbynntfts— Mazes ; places full of' 
intricate passages, if'cwiM— Secret chambers. Many labyrinths,,. 
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■anmal — ^The labyrinths stand for intricate and involved ideaa‘ 
that sways the coquette ; the different desires and secret Wishes < 
-of the hcart—which furnish, TnOtives for conduct. 'Millions of ' 
little tears — When a person ia mitten with love, his or.hcr heart’ 
'is said to he wounded. - This coquette ■must have fallen in love 
•many many times, so there are many scars but there had nevet 
'been a lasting impression made in the coquette’s heart so these . 
j scars are found to be ‘'little'" ones. Pericardium. — ^The membrane' 
ih which 'the heart is enclosed. Barts — Arrows.- When person. 

I is in love, he or she said to bo wounded by the arrows from the ‘ 
bow-oLOupid—the god of love. Ind. Kamadavn., the god of love.' 

Page 287. Olaneed upon— Had merely touched and had- 
been' turned aWay iiistea'd of pehottating. Orifice— Openmg, 

Inward sabttaec— The real heart. The idea in the whole sentence ' 
is -this t-^-The- -outer - covering of the heart of the coquette bore' 
trace of innumerable small wounds, t. o., the coquette had been 
often* in ilbve but never so,‘ to 'any great extent. There was not 
the. slightest indication of any of- the darts having penetrated* 
below the s'lirface, t*. c.,‘ the coquette had never really been in love 
in earnest and her real heart had never been touched. Smatterer 
A person with a slight acquaintance of a sobject is called a- 
sbatterer in ' the* subject. JE’3!/mic--Breathed' out j given out. 
Vapottrs which exhale out of the heart — This is one of the old 
physiological/ beliefs' that the heart gare’out .vapours. According < 
to the ancients there were four humours which modihed tempera-' 
ments. Each of the humours was ascribed a scat in one- of the 
organs, which organs used to give out vapours according as their 
functions (influencing the disposition of the person) wore roused. 
The seat of feelings was supposed to he the heart, which gave 
out vapours when a person was in love. There should also ba 
noted, in connection 'with this- the idea that sighs drawn by a' 
person in love had the effect of turning his heart’s blood into * 
Water. Spirit made we‘o/.,.t/iemonifiier— ^Quicksilver or mercury;' 
ireatJler — should bo Umperatwre. It had all ihe^uah'tios..,w6ather—" 
The vapours of the coquette’s hear^ condensed, resembled mercury 
of the thermometers. The idea is this — The mercury of a ther- * 
'mometer is ever varying with the ever changeful weather. The 
(liquid resemble the mercury in its essence i e. (i) 'The liquid* 

! was as unsteady as ^Im thermometer and therefore* the intensity 
-of the coquette’s love (Vhich produced the sighs that generated' 
>e liquid) was as uust^^y as the mercury, (it). The mercury * 
hanges with the weatheMtaa ever changeful* thing— the coqnette^r • 
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iove too, chnngcd Trith the weatlier. Liqtt9r>.,fcfund in great 
$wfH:iVjr-~This coqnotto mast have experienced a great many 
instances of the slight tronnds with darts. Imtead of acqtiaini- 
'{ng»,q*ia.lUxet of jpsr*o:w— The liquid in the tnbe rose or fcIL 
'according as Uic qnalifications of the persons who came to thel 
roomi showing that a coquette’s regard rises or falls acccordingl 
at the qualities of the person who approach her and her heart is 
toncfael at once at the sight of certain things such as rank or^ 
^Ksition. Fringed glore$ — Glorcs with laco border. Ji rote at the 
approach of « jpJuaw etc.— Plnras, embroidered coats or laced 
gloves were tho signs of rank and wealth. The coquette would 
be at once in love with persons possessing these, without looking 
into their real worth. Laughing ahitd..,t{qKOf motmted— Such 
'U thing as a senseless lend langh, constitutes a claim upon a 
coquette’s regard. Sunl^^Joohing smous—Coquettes cannot abide 
serious persona. Knev by hu inrcntion..,room — ^Hc could find 
that ont because the liquid rose at the approach of such silly 
persons as arc liked by coquettes and fell at tho approach of real 
aense. 

Pago 288. The ovtvard tKtfaee.,aUppert/—A slippcij* thing 
can not bo firmly grasped. The coquette's heart was a thing that 
leonld not be easily taken hold of. Mitreo or point— The lower end 
-of the heart. ' The fhret turned and (irwted— 'The heart of a 
coqnettCi in its very rtructnrc difiers from that of all other pec* 
sons. Xlemembertng that the heart is tho scat of the feeling and 
emotions and divesting it of metaphor, it means a coquette feels 
in a way different from the way all other persons feel. Withal— 
jilso. Cold—i. e. oold'hearted or wanting in natural affection. 
Gordian knot — The famous knot, tied by king Gordius, a peasant 
**being ""elfwtod king of rUrygi.!. Upon tho undoing of which 
depended the empire of the East, Alexander nndid 
by cutting it with his sword at one stroke. The word is meta- 
phorically used for any thing that is, in, its construction, very 
complicated , and involved. Very irr^ular and unequaS 
enotion* — ^In plain language the coquette mnst been a very 
capricious person. C'oald not diteover any eomnunieation,..tongue 
—In plain langoage, whatever tho coquette said, never came ont 
of the heart She never said what she felt Several of than 
little nerro...<ye— There is a confusion here between the old and 
the present physiology. All nerves branch out of the spinal 
column, which descends from the brain. What the author means 
tosay is that the love, hatred and other passions of the coquette, 

aS 
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•were never bas,ed upon anyireaaotxi ■ The.: braiii • i^.th'e seat of inV 
telligence and.reason.*' ,The; nerves,' looked .connectihn •with''tlie 
seat of reason and had instead, ‘connection ■nritli the muscles of th4 ' 
the eye. The''fco(inettp’s-'loVe,<^Katred .&ci, -lacked nfay, -basis- of.' 
reason and 'were excited byjthe' movements 'of - her ■ eye., Eeart.A 
^igrA«i..ftoHo«f-Thei heart was, -light, *.;«.)•/ the ' 'coquette must 
have befen very.,frivbl6us.- <.It -was/liket^ise hollovr, i.- she! "was 
Very insincere.! t Hollow vessels, presetat a -figure, the same as that 
;ofia solid, of thet'saniei-'dimenBious, and so appear, to have the 
same substance as-, a solid, • while, fin reality - lacking - it, Thx^ 
b hollow iye3.8el-,tfe.l.theJjbype_..of)— insincerity , — iMollota stuffed 
WA-tri^os^Hotice-that the inmost chambers are.BMd‘.to contaiii 
trifles. The lady most. p'rizdd and cherished in-her .inmost heart 
nnly ‘trifles.- Only trifles are, yrhat Bhe,ht(d a regard for and' had 
also'.the ‘highest regard^ for. ' ‘Rosamond's Betcer-r-The iair Bosa, 
iinond-wasi daughter of .'W^alter, Jjord Olifford, and -vras a mistress 
of., Henry. I-I. liKing -Henty . madeVor her a wonderfol.imaze 
brlobyrihth’in, a garden. known as' Bosamond’s 3ower... It wa^ 
constructed to protect her from the vengeance of Henry’s Qneenj 
^leanopf -whoihowefyev, entered the' bower andiioisond’Bosamond 
lti77)- ' ' 

I' ■■ .page ’ Received the addtesses-rBAeaivfidi the wooihgs or 
courtings.i i JS^ourdgement—’R^vo'o.'to persist in their wooing as 
-she showed %hat their, wooing was inot, distasteful to her. JPrint 
i-^iavpteisid'a.yii Multitude <of yotcet— Of- those, who hsid made lovertQ 
Her. Emmined •< more Oflitbsiy— Examined 'mote minutely ..and 
■aconrately. . CK . ‘jricfl'!di 8 tinctionB,’ Jdol— figure ; image . The 
natur e of ftssutstgiMS-^T hei material it was made of. 'Salamand^- 
iririo" guojUy^^^salk'taandtr is a fabulous personage who': lives 
on fire and has thus„ 6 f course, .an- immunity .from all dangers 
fiomit. Capable of. Ziving .^.fir'e and flame — A .person in love is 
said ;to have .his a 'heart 'of flame-; • fife in the heart is, also - spoken 
of as the sign. of love, ‘riljhis . heart :had been in love', so, often land • 
yet was presei-ved .so, entirely In't.act, that' - it imdst have had . the 
ppwer-i of being 'nuconsnmedi by J fire. ’ . SinyeeiV^Bumed at ''the 
ehrfaCe.. lFi{flout..'atTiyed— However', 'passionate, the loveuofiered 
to'the-coqnettevheriheart'was'note^cted.: - , , .j , j f, , . 

•.•-SPage. 289-290.; i Dispersed, {in '.a ropottr-rlpjro'ving 'it ,‘last , 
that file substance of which the ‘Coquette’s heart as .made has n(V 
thing; subfetantial. in .its'essence. -.^Alhithe cqmp'ofient-.parts -.resolv* 
ed therasdres into. sm'oTce. ' '' ' ' 

,’«'.'Pqge ‘890V J3w8^o(ed— Dispersed.' 3 ; 
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The fumes) of sleep-^Tho 
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Ittin^^w.ittliQxicaUng Atit^ produce fchesame e&ota8,8l^p^ 

*>issoc*®'t®d with* sl^p. < Broad crdoIv^ 
^f^S^ej&wake. > Said-«6 perhai» from the foet of a-peisou’e openiog 
']^«j^«^dU’,trbeu>id^*lteTC9S him completely, •..■ . 

iifiiSvapOTit^A coquette » eouetitut^ and feels in a way, 
di^ei^tfrom 'all other persons. She often indulges in-a sort:o£ 
Ih&OTratpi tenderness hut ts' U^r thoroughly in lore. Her 
hjart if 'examined) would show innumerable small scars in the 
bu^ ocrjrering while lihe cdro'^shows perfectly intact and free 
tr^' alt wounda A 'coqubtfe^s fancies are changefnl aS the 
bother. 'Fine btothinigdias a &ige claim on her regards and so 
1m emptiheadedne^ but seridBsness'shb can neiver abide. What 
ahe cherishes most) are'onty trifl'es and*the‘$dol of her heart is. 
^rhajra a bean noted fot hfe empti<he^e3ness and.heartie8sue38. ' 

f 

. ' . : •ESB HOOD. , • ‘‘ , 

Vage 201.- 'Ibfhori^’ShB early ’adviocates of Christinlty 
dating 'the first fi-ro centuries. . '^Cmforimhly tohU d^nition-^ 
In agr^ent with this- definition/ 1 e., looking upon women w 
animalS'tdiBt delight in finery. .•JRw 'O&wnw/iiwi— Tho feet that 
women bestow a great-deal. atteninon on the ontside of the 
head. iVbm'rtbitr~-well fcoowti'}*rmd not in a bad sense as -aotK 
htad, Umg-kiadfgood heac^~Alt’khesemenareof strong nndei^ 

standing, ^(hmetede— Head 'dr^* See p^ 83,1. la. A erestri 
Itko of 'the BulM of - tbis*(xmntry.' > Pfeitacfe— (I a pmna, a pea^) . 
^elevited^poiht ;a little tow^-jraised above other parts, of thq 
*»®6bh^tfing.’’4»-««t»iw^ emtntry.^fmale port— Hots 

wis connection tlmt a^t^Ieariied men dispute this point- Beauty 
tbcoiding -to hn old Gfeeksongi says Macaulay) is natural to - the ^ 
■wbt&n;* .Bub' some of 'tbeWost eminent men, of the ptesfeok-da^' 
have^w^^- Mt^tfaat '^cept during of brief period A^fJeaiHy 
yoalih,a^^n-fe^0rhan3 the' better looking animal' -of' fthe diwd. 
AllM2(tod^^JE^metTering.^■ G^rnii(ttr»— Ornaments. v. . « 

‘ Psge;-2^,^- dince. Birth, day— !Krth\ days, arc 

celebrated nr^cn^En^feitt^pte with espi^al 'mirth’>;,attd feast- 
ing and porap^^.^^|[ipn|^^the higher classes, theAtst'^rth day or 
.the oife . in;- enters his manheiod-fe observed -with* 

gtnat'eetbmony.^'iTo^t^Wtson— Monltnhg'fe.ji^'e name given, 
to -the toetihg birds. * QThe.kisn M’ .the heoddreto ^ 

reaohed-.au: st^.aUd in ’a,|-n^^oa they had been 

down. ^-^The <'iittw K^i^cMl^ . thfr- jndui^g- sbawn. C(art-w^ 
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Thrown away. ‘ The figtira in “fcoulting” is kept up. ’ That ' part \ 
bf the human figwe.,*nati^al-^TS^ViCtdi the h'eaid to -its naUiral 
shape. 'With the long cominbdes the heads looked like so- many 
cones, ifeperteef— Awaiied. We have for a great iohUe'expeoted'.n 
vhat itfijit?— T?hiB wohld ■ mean that the new fashion that- was 
coming in» was known<and expected. But what the author mestns 
is that it was expected that some change of fashion was coming- 
in.‘ See Crabb’s synonyms for the difference between hope and 
eapeot. Female projeotor—‘'LBA\OA who design tho'new fashion. So ' 
taJsen up with — So engrosse'd with. Improvement -of the pettkoate 
— See the trial of the petticoat. 1 am vngaged.„opera — ^The 
eight of a scene which was- met with at the opera, led , to the 
author’s present paper. A bed of plot of ground in 

which tulips are planted. Tnlips are of a gorgeons colour. ' The 
Persian compares the cheek of a lovely female to the tn’lip. Cf. the ■ 
word Iiala Bookh. Fartg ool!ours(f— Coloured ■variously. The 
**party’’ has connection ■with a side or faction. It is the word 
“parV’i? the vowel having been added*' on ,fOr the, convenience of 
pronounciation.- , PAtiomoj-.iThe. russet' yellow at dead leaveSi’ 
Emhaag of Indian • queene — ^The. Indians, like all ’ orientals are 
notoriously fond of loud colo'nrs. . The. word Indian need not 
necessarily- mean ' the I inhabitants of Hindnstane. The copper 
Indians may be meant also especially as.' savages, they .too are 
fond of gaudy colours.- • Taking them f» yroitt— Viewing them, 
from thmr front. This is a technicality used by artist, who talk 
of taking a view in front or in the side. (Sow so niuoh < heauiy-r 
Notice the characteristic gallantry of the time in the comjdimenfe,' 
Addison always had a kindly smile at a female foib le. ; 

Page 298. The complexion of their faoee hindered wwr-Another 
[compliment. The complexions were so dazzlingly., fair that they 
I superseded the gaudy colours in point of charm and drew notice ' 

1 forcibly. Frineiplei -in their ,dead dm«-^£ach( party having 
\its destinctive colours. For similar display of principles in ^dress’ ' 
Compare “Party patches.’,’ A rainbow .hood— A hood displaying 
all the seven colours of the rainbow. Irit — the messenger of the 
gods and the goddess of Rainbow., <■ Galleut original*^ 

-meant a finished gentleman. . From the fact of a perfect gently,) 
man’s being essentially conrteons 'and devoted to - the ladies, t h^ 
term has come to mean, a person devoted to the sex. .-Gallantry - ’ 

also has come to mean thtf science of understanding the ladies 
thoronghly ■with the view of .being devoted- to - them * most ,.effec» 
-tivdy. It.is in this sense^that gallantry j[s nscd-herei.In the days, of , 
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ehivalty,'gallautrj meant a different thing nl together, galtaniry 
in action being more spohen of than that in any other form. 
Ko^ee that gallant, in the present day is used for a lover, vrith 
a bad si^ificanee.. The force of this expression has in' 

the fact that the fashion vras.^uite new and nobody had had time 
tpstndy it long.-JSer Acari u set tg>on execution — She is determined 
to conqneribearts. Bxecntion is used for conqnest because making 
a person fall in love is spoken of os killing him. Compare the 
the killing with the eye in the 2 Via 2 o/ the dead in reason. Used 
as signals — See the sentence next. The fact of her husband’s 
absence, is signalled'by Cornelia by n blackhood, to those whom 
it may concern. Dreams of galldntrg-^Tvro distinct' meanings in 
this, (i) Such are ‘Will’s dreams and Will prides himself on his 
knowledge of gallantry, (a) Such are the notions that Will 
entertains of the meaning of gallantry. He says be has great 
insight into gallantry and this is what he nnderstands by gallan- 
try. The second meaning is applicable' also, because gallantry 
means something very much nobler than the mere guessing of a 
lady’s hitmonr from her dress. 

Page 294. Ovid— One of the most famous of Boman poefe. 
He wrote “Fasti,” ‘‘Metamorphoses," “Ans Amatoria(Artof love)." 
Born 43 B.C.-died in A. D. 18. Impute — ^Ascribe. Tour Ovit^ 
the Orid youl^'^eak of. Darkest oomplexion alleviated— Tlia 
darkness' is' mitigated or modulated.' To alleviate is to soften. 
•Strcsnef— athiu silk, originally mode by the Saracenes whence 
the name. Losing the colour of 'the face.,.hood— For making the 
hood ' outshine the face. Alleviated — Lightened ; improved. 
Aurora — A mythical goddess — the dawn. Praise or dispraise 
’eomplex{on...from...hood—Ft(m the colour of the hood Will jndg* 
ed the complexion according to his theory which has jnst been 
enunciated. Fsry seldom otU — Yery sddom mistaken. . It is 
evident, then that the ladies, followed the same theory as that 
which'-Will had laid down. The absurdity of dressing in' colour 
which instead of supplementing sets off the defecia of one’s com* 
plexion, is manifest. ;W]iat Will proposed would amount to that 
and' the ladi^ followed it 1 It is thns that Satire comes in, in 
these line^. , • . - 

Page 295.' Greeipaet — ^The translation is "character adorns 
a woman, not golden ornaments. - 

, Analysis : — ^A woman is very of "an aminal that delights in 
finery." A nnmher of hoods of the most stertling colours seem to 
be the newest fashion. These hoods are uot worn according to 
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Ovid’s idTice5 tb set off the complesicrn by contract. Will BToneyr 
comb says that dark coloured hoods for dark complesions and 
light colontedifor light ouest is the besjt taste and the women seen 
to observe it in practice. These hooda’nccording'to Will' Honey* 
comb indicate the reception that a lady’s lover'is likely to meet 
■with. They are used if also for signals. - The author would have 
the ladies remember that beauty of form is the best odomment-o' 
not ornaments of gold, ' 


the HEAE-DBESS, . 

ft » , *• I 

Page 296. ifl haivre — Addison desired women to immitatc 
nature, and to be natural. TTifAtn my otcn Within that 

period of time, about which I can remember. Above thirty dogreex 
— ^It is difficult to determine what this degree means. Whatever 
be the meaning, the sense clearly is that the head-dress has 'yari* 
ed in size, between the present size and thirty- times that. . 
hoypert — A kind of insect. Seems almost another spericj-^So great • 
is the difference, in size, present and past. ( 7 wr/ai 7 cd— Abridged 
shortened. Cast — Pat ofil See page 292, 1 . 5. 'Siseahle — Of aver-, 
hge size. Pruneci— Pruning is the name given td the lopping off 
of the branches of a tree, inorder to make' it'< shoot' 'forth with 
greater Tigonr." Similiation — ^lawly stature; • ■ , \ '1 

Page 297. . Extended their persom— By’ means .oi the hoops, 
i?foirtiy«J erft/fco 0/ iVuture—The human .body." Super stmetitre-— 
An addition to the lop of a bnilding.’ CojjjTifre— *Head-dress ; cap' J 
head covering. Women in all ayes., jmen'—Seo'the Hood. 'p. 291. 
Line 6. et seq. Admire — ^W onder in 'the ■ present case. Though 
admiration is nobler than wonder. < Order# ^Degrees of height aaid 
shape. Orders.,,in style of 6 «t 7 dmg— Different styles or classes, as 
we have .different architectures in building bouses, t Extravayanee 
•—Such a disproportionately large size.’ Extra'vagant, 'literally 
means “out of the way.” -Juvinal — ^aJBoman poet, who severely 
satirized the manners and -the morals of d^'enerate Bom'e. He 
flourished in the ist century A.'D. Cones— ‘A cone is. a solid 
figure that from a circular base tapers to a poink The 'smentifio 
definition of a solid, traced out by a right-angled triangnlar disc 
which revolves round one of its ams containing th‘6 "right angle, 
as the axis. Pigmy— -A fabulous race of dimunitive man, only a 
ctAit-high, who '"Were snppbsfed'to dwell on the "banks of the Hile, 
who had to turn out in regnlar forces to battle with an army of 
-rtUw. which candfid .on ' depredations amongst theii* corn. 
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ToIofm—TIie famons liTonze siatae that tised to stand at Bhodes. 
tfc is 126 it high. ‘^Pcradin — a French writer of the i6th centiiry. 
‘*Paff©'298l jFfinj^dii— Bordered. Streamert — Flags, Oothic 
»«t 7 aJtrtg— The peoiiliarity of Gothic architectnrc is, that its arohes 
ire narrow' and very high — Qotiiic buildings too being consequent* 
yj tall.' Conneofe — a famous preaching monk of the 15th cfentury, , 
iV> preach down/— To preach so at to lead to the downfal or discar: 
ling of.’':ils the iinagtetans...apostU~The allusion is to the times of 
mrly Christianity. The.apostlea went about from place to place) 
preaching the new religion and condemning all false worship 
ind wichcraft. Those that practised the black arts when con- 
vinced of the troth ‘ of Chrisiaanity) brought their books of 
nagic and bnrht them. ' A notable example of this occurred in 
Srecce. Bonfire — A large ilre* The name is usually given to the 
large fires made to celebrate festive occasions. Like 'a forest of 
iedarc — On account of th'e' hight of their head>dresEes. Tfarmect— 
Bxcited ; roused their feelings. The robhie— The croVvd— Generally 
of the ignorant low-class people are known by' this name. Ber- 
irdndjy Argcnire-^ French lawyer, who died in 1590. 

Page " 299 . A' good roign..tpov>er — Evidently — because a 
lyranical or oppressive niler wonM neves? consent to these laws 
bfiihg made, j^rhftancs— Exttavi^aiice. Beeom'mend..,lg wag 
of prevention — ^Becommen'd this paper, as it is a timely warning' 
Against future absnrditiet 'and th'e ladies reading this may .-pre* 
ve'nt any- ’.absurd foshions , from coming in. Maeterpieeor-Tho 
most- finished work., 27 *o matierpiecet of notoro-TTha ihuman 
head and face, ' Bigheet j/otfon— ^Eigb Situation as well as .ranki 
Zightett it-vp with eget — G{;i‘.‘The. light of the body is the -eye.’! 
Matt, vi. 22.’' .Cupola— Donae on the topmost ornamental work. 
Laid out — Expended ; used. Firnffiort— Deep red colour as of lips. 
Supernumararg — Superfluous Extra ; Additional. To call . ojf 

the eye-^i a looker onw "Without the ornaments, a looker’s eyo 
wUl be attracted by the "beauties themselves, with omamente one’s 
eye "is"" attfacted' towards the ornaments. Geicgow*— -Trifles ; 

playlhiugs. .i,- - 

Analysis ji—Tme to Addison’s manner of describing in de- 
tail and this making manifest to all the absurdity ' of a thing a 
long, account ds given Of the rise and fall of the head-^ireet, varying . 
by “about thirty degrees.”- It ends with an exhortation not to 
spoil the beauty of. the head-an'd insult its, dimity by any absmid 
attemnts-at decoration:'"'— , 
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THE PAIT EXEBCISB. ; ! ^ ’ j'} , 

^ i ► * ' 

• Page 300. flittfartico?— Fauoifal i capricious. JPost$orij)t-^ 
Any thiug -written after a piece has been once finished. ^ he' ini< 
■tial letters P. S. often used when any thing is to be, added to' a. 
finished letter, stand for these words. Sometimet domoreexeout'ion^ 
Here the satire applies both ways, Execution is used for , “killing" ' 
or a conquest in love. '.Women do the conquest and the number p£. 
their conquests, with the help of the fan, exceeds the number of , 
menkiUed with the men’s swords. Emtierm^TTnder my directions. - 

/3b the enci— Iniorder to gain the object—of training ladies in these 
arms.' Bff the rigkV ohtervatiom.. Machine .(p. SOI)— Notice the 
humour in the use o£ the -words ‘‘genius," f'deligently" and “on 
half-year".' , The accomplishment is so preclons that it requires 
genius to be learnt. Nor would genius alone sufSce. , , A person', 
possessed- ot genius must be deligent too I 'When .with genius and 
Application full tix months are required for a person to acquire it I. 

‘ Page' -SOP. J/bdwA— Fashionable, all its parts— In all 

its details. Close — Adjective, 'for the participle closed. 'Jt dis^, . 

iovers all of a sudden «6c.— The fans generally have, pictures paint* • 
ed on them. These ciipids, garlands, altars an^ a*'® painted on 
the fans. Sits fair— J b favourale for 'conducting sound. Tk^ 
yive a general eraei— By all shutting -up 'their fans, sharply. ' » 

• Pago 802. Ground their yosis^This is taken from the word- 

of command “Ground arms" given in the army at which the rifles 
are laid do'wn. Any other matter of tmpol'lanee— Notioe the hui 
mour. All-the thing mentioned before are impll^ to be mattei^ 
bf importance. With an air — ^Witb an affected > grace of manner* 
But if a lady does not misspend' her time — ^Notice tbe “mis spend." 
Zephers—Or\g.% a west- wind ; hence any -light breeze. Angry 
'fi/utteVi modest dvAier Flutters corresponding to these emotions - 
in the mind. Bead on for a fall explanation. A dtse^lined lady—^ 
■*—0ae trained by the -writer. • ' 

C 'Page 308. That .1 have ieen glad— The -lover,' bad he been 
present, could have taken liberties, which tbe lady would , have 
pemitted in her present state of languor but would have refused 
it in soberer moments. Prude — A prude is the opposite ' pole ; of ' 
a coquette. A prude is a person wlio displays -an' unnecessarily-, . 
stiff beha-eiour and professes to -observe, under the name of mora* 
lily, a'rigidity of conduct which’ simple morality never insists eni 
TAepoMioos of tAs/un— See'the'page preceednigj'liney fr6m lie' 
bottom. Gallanting a fan — Gallanting is playing ' the part of a 
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gdllant or cavalier servante, Yonng gentlemen aro tanght how 
to make themselves agrccablo to ladies who carry fans. 

•' Analysis The paper Uan exquisite “satire npon coquettes**' 
of a representation of' their several fantastic aocomplishments.t 
A school has been establishci for drilling ladies into an effective, 
hilling and graceful use of their fans. By the right observation 
of a few words of command : 

Handle your fa&s, 

Tlnfutl your fans, 

Discharge your fans, 

Ground your fans, 

Hecover your fans, f 

Flutter your yana, r 

a “woman of a tolerable genius” for coquettry learns the whold 
art. The thousand uses made of the fan by the Cnnikin coquette 
are all taught. As a P. S. is added the further information that 
gentlemen also aro tanght the whole art of gallanting a fan. f 


A LADY’S DIARY. 

Page 804, Tucfdnjf iffst—Spectator of March 4 th, lyir, 
'Aeeounit of many private ii/et eaet into that /orm— Accounts of the 
life of private individuals, put into the' form of a journal or a 
diary. The Rahe'i Journal — Bake is the name given to a man 
grown old and hardened in the ways of vice and dissipation. 
French rorf is an equivalent for it. The Sot't .To arnai— -Sot is 
another name for an idiot. irAorcntaitfer’e Journal — A -whores 
master is man dealing in whores or public-women. The use of 
ench an indecent torm-wonld not bo tolerated for a moment in 
any literature of the present day. The times of Addison, 
however, wore loose, ifoAodt — ^Mohocks or Mohawks were the 
name given to themselves by a party of young gentlemen, of rank 
chiody, who made it-,thcir basincss to patrol the streets and • to 
nndertake all miKchief generally, especially such as beating the 
watch, wrenching off the knockers off the doors, giving innocent 
gentlemen a fright and so on. Trifles and impertinenee—Imf 
pertinence had better be taken in its literal sense “of not belong* 
ing to a thing,” Impertenence would then. mean, things not 
to the point i. 0 ^ useless things. Dallied^ ie£{A— Trifled with. 
Dalliance is the name given to sweet, trifling, in shortt my 
^«{m«i......rmen-- The object of the journal is to expose 

folly. There are certain actions, which, are in' themselves <iak 
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difibrcnC and would asisnme tlioanpccfc of an offence or not accord*-'^ 
ing as they arc porfomod or not by persons endowed with reason*? 
The object of the journal is also to hold wp to light, the unpleasant* 
ness of such unmeaning 'or trifling acts being done by reasonable t 
persons, t Eoldt up to t Alt l^^t^-Bevculs'; exposes. ' 

.Aiperson who keeps a jonthal. or diary. . In the present day* a" ‘ 
journalist means one who contributes to journals or . a newspapet 
■writer. Uodith aiato of indtffcrenoe^A state of .indifference, or 
total avoiding of any show of excitement, emotion or feeling is 
essential to all fashionablcncss. Here however; hardly that is ' 
meant. Wliat is meant is that the correspondenfwas placed in a 
fashionable life and also that was in a state of indifference abont 
•virtue and vice. Oallantriet — ^In thc.lnd sense. Bcprebcnsible 
flirtation.’ j JDwwtfcrf— Disposed of, •.*.•( 

r ' ‘Page <305. ' i/ora pfea*{nt)...reader»^T^ot\to the attack on 
the ^generality of renders.” The generality of teaders prefers to 
hear of.igtllantrics and has on the whole a rather dull sense of^ 
moi-ality. irom oppheattons— Very earnest solicitations. At mi/ 
dtspotal — Under nobody’s control but mine own. Could not go 
to sfo«p. ...rournaf— 'Mark Twain maintains that keeping a jour*- 
nnl ffegdlarly requires a degree of strength of min'd of which 
few ordinat)” mortals ore capable. See “The Innocents ' aliroadJ’ 
Prettpi f«Uote-^A ifine liian. Bars— For lie’s. The .antecedent - 
of who is lady, A diah of Jjohea^A cup of tro. ' Bohea is ar’* 
particular kind ■ of '.tea. > Tried a new 'Acad—Tiicd a new' -way of 
dressing the hair. - F<mi/--Evidcntly tho name of pet dog, short 
for Venus. Jl/era.— 'Mbmotandumi to bo borne In memory, 'O/iCffpi 
tnci oieouple o//on»~BaTgaincd over a couple of fane. Jfr. Froth 
paued in his niwiiMrt’M— Mr. Froth passed by~hi8 servants having 
the new livery on. Notice the name Froth, how admirably suggest 
tlve of Buporficialness.- rtJvwiK...(own — "Went over, just to 
discharge tho obligation of calling.; Sho wanted to avoid them 
and. did so. gamc'of cards. See the account of i# 

before. Set ttp07n«Co.*-Bet on that 'par ticdler card. Set agatn-^ 
Stake upon./ Aceis tbonamo of the card -with one spot- in the 
centre— there being four aces bne of each suit. , . ,f - , 

t Pago 306. Fuuted to 2frj Ffotll— Punt is a technical name 
imthe game of card icalled 'fBastet.. Notice how 'thO' lady’s dav 

• visiti^^ and the night 

indteadJingiof her lowers ,<l«ra%ie6o-:t.The'U'am6k>f-'anew play 
by Drydem . r Cvpid for iVcfty-Veny in -'evidently 'the 
oobtractiott ofiVimus.,afc:wo\ild Aotbe bad idea>t6 hjatch'ljer With' 
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Cupid. iVrMromaij— liUtly’s maid. Tire is simply short for attire, 
dreu, ‘Jbv} lai'j fllseJwif.^i^jncfoie— Notice the delicious absurdity 
in the extravagance oi sentiment. Apetmon'key leaps out of. a 
svindov the most natural thing for a monkey to do, but its mistress 
receives such a shock that her health la threaten^ dnd she ncedt 
being enquired after. Notice also the name of the lady, rrhilo 
bearing in mind that hectic spots on the cheeks, arc the signs of 
consumption and sometimes accompanies heart-disease Looled 
yo?«— "With 1110 life of iasiness and one uniform ronnd— eating 
drinking &c., looking pale •would be natural enough. Fontaga 
iell*..,wt tm—The tiro -woman or the maid who Indped in dress- 
ing was artful enough to say that the glass is false. Notice tho 
•obrions artfulness in this statement and niso the evidently eatiif* 
fied and amused belief of tho mistress in this si.'itomcnt. IlarA-— 
A preparation for improving the skin or hair. iff. Frolh't opiniofi 
of Milton— 'The honour lies in Milton heing-totally nnintelligiblo 
to Mr. Froth and men of his kind. Criny}— Aslo a game of cards. 

Looking glass. Bp f Arcs— Before' three o’clock. Manim 
fnafvf— Dress maker, ace page 125, 1 . 6. jSAw«fe--Method of 
walking, 

Plige 807 * Something to tdl Whatever M:rk 

Bpitoly has got to say is sure to be against Mr. Froth and our 
Sonmaliat being in'lovc -with Mr. Froth, is naturally unsrilling W 
believe them. So, she assurct, herself and others that what Mr. 
Spitely has got* to aay is false. 'Indamora — Tho heroine of 
Aurenzebe. Mr. Froth at-my Indamora , a 

character in llie play, which must have been running in her heSd* 
67 «/{cdapafcA;— To find'ont, atwhat spot it would appear mo'st 
beautiful. Notice tho exquisite idleness— Shifted a patch for 
half an hoar 1 Also see page 73. dnwru— Encoro ,* Again, 
Tamed of a footma.n..,rvde to Fenjr — Notice the frivolity -whidh 
esteems a dog’s comfort above a man’s bread. Notice the w6rd» 
**mdc to Veny.” Rude is applied to men only — ^We can npt'<b& 
rude -to lower animals. By saying that the footman was rude 'to 
the dog, tho dog has been exalted to the rank of Imman beings, 
Malaneholy dreams — ^Nicolini was the famous singer at the opera. 

If NicoUni liad.said that he was Mr. Froth, it w.ovild have been 
melancholy ihde^' for ‘ Nicolini, but it wohld hUve been 
\relr for Mr, Froth.' Mob's— A 'kind of 'tap’-wbtin by ladies. 
'Dumb at An— Duncan Campbon is said to be deaf and dumb. 
’<!a.v...indt(ijto?«d— Wseryc'that on tho only day -in the week 06 
Which she would have tamed aWay herthoiighta from-trifles' and 
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tptiid some attention to devotion. She proves, indisposed — th» 
indisposition being either feigned or 'if real, brought 'ori '.by tfav 
•"week’s unhealthy life. .' *. ’■ i* • • . ;,i 

Page 308. ' At ajoss to'hiow...V)ell or HI — ^Notice, the <satir» 
in this. .The lady passes her, time in one round of - idleness . and 
frivolity and yet, so very dull are her powers of discrinrinationv 
that she does not know,’ whether she spends her time well or-:!!!'. . 
-JPeoar thought ofti.hoto'I did it — ^Never before thonght of consider* 
ing, hovf I spent my time.; < iZeroJce ,io jirnth^eisure —'Notice the - 
•humour in this. -Workiug of .the -violet'.leaf is the only thing 
•she can approve of, and she determines to finish it the first day 
•she has leisure.-^But what keeps her engaged ? • "Why, her frivo* 
-lities. So it bomes'to’ this, that she will do a thing,:, which, she 
•approves of, after she finds leisure in her aTl*engrossittg ■ pursuits 
•■pf levity 'which again she cannot approve of,, l/r. Froth and Tony. 

> — .The loverand thefavourite'dog.- Mr.' Froth .bring mutter*..', 
4 vddenly-^ 1 »ovcTB are said to bring matters to- ■ conclusion by pro* 
•posing openly for the, lady’s hand. ' "iVkat a. pretty Ironic 

'oally.- As her -present life is, am account of , it, like, .the- one we 
have had just now, would not be at all creditable. Diwertaiw 
tokTior— Ben Johnsofu , jSeam—Heref a tomb'll De(t'ih,ere thou.,, 
•tAce-^Before death could have for its victim' another individual as. 
learned, wise and good<as this lady, death itself would die or cease 
±0 be, the end of time being come. In plain language', there - can" 
.not be another mortal, as wise, learned and good as the duoliess, 
from now till the end of time. • ' . ■ r . . , 

a/* Analysis ; — Late hours aud a thorough idleness. Day begins 
mt midday aud is spent in dressing, eating, shopping, going .to the 
play and gambling. Mr. Froth and Yeny concentrate, a great deal 
.of affeCiion and thought.- The only memorable event. in a- day’ iS 
the breaking of a tooth in a darling comb or the 'breaking of. a 
-China cup. During a whole week the only work apppaching any? 
'thing useful, is working half a violet in- a hatidkerchief.' The 
whole week one continuous round of idleness and frivolities - and 
au'iudisposition on the Lord’s- day. ' • 5 /J'--' 


- PASSIONS 'P3,OM PBAWOE. ' 

P&gO 309. ’Safe and honorable— A peace which ensures safety 
to the subject and which has not. been the result of. cowardice or 
Auy dishonorable action*. . iSc^e^Safety-ensnring-, and honorable 
« honorably secured, .iHun^tion— Flood, -Most- ;o£ the trilling 
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:fin«ries of drcsa liave been credited to' Fmnce and her mannelrs. 
'LaM^hicr and importinenee — Impertinence had better be taken in 
its litcrai sdnsc. Fnsneh /“oppcncj— A fop is a person who bestows 
undue care upon his person and dresses, sacridcing otiicr Icgiti- 
mate claims to his care. By the Unglh of the «ar...forgoUan — 
’Intermingling with France has been forbidden ni long as there 
•has been War. A long time had elapsed since the beginning of 
the war, the nations had been parted so long and tlins the im* 
pressions of one upon the other begun to be fainter. Af there is 
•no ooi7...it — Cf. the common saying. (‘‘Every black cloud has a 
.silver ftinging to it.” I Valet de chambre—A servant (male) of thp 
chamber ; penohal attendant ' For/ootk — In truth. Sooth»= 
.Truth. Handy — Deft i Skilful iff handling things and active. 
Male dheiiyajT*'— Male lady’s attendant. The word comes from 
Abigail Masham, the lady’s attendant, who swayed the destines 
of kingdoms. See Samuel xxv. Tripping about — Nimbly move* 
sng abont ‘Trip is. the name given to nimble and quick walking, 
especially of the ladies, from the sound Trip, Trip, made by the 
small heels and soles. The tehoh raeo of thcm—Qi. the valet do 
^hambroi ’ • . • 

• page 310. ifeesttn’ng visiU in iedi — Receiving visitors, while 
lying' down' in bed. Hi breeding for a ieoman...stirring--Ti was 
then held unmannerly to refuse to'receive a visitor for the simple 
reason of not being dressed and out of the bedroom. A porter— 
Agatcman. dtrjttcafd cccoxe— Such ns tho lady’s not being- up 
and dressed yet. Prevailed upon Will JBbneyeomb,.,diteanrtc— 
Isotico the humour in ladies’ being travelled and yet there 
Iieing no chance of a conversation so soon as the authoi; 
is introdneed na a foreigner. Cf. "there are great nnrobbrs 
of' travelled - ]adies...8moke of London.” P. 313. Travelled 
ladiet — Ladies who have travelled over the continent and -have 
adopted some continental fashions. Many ladies put on, foreign 
airs simply for the sake of having the appearance of travelled, 
ladies. This lady was evidently one of that kind os 'she could 
not 'speak any language hut English. Kuiw#— Dreat • in tho 
comparatively light clothing, which people wear in- private, such 
os when sleeping or when just risen &c. Pat on her look*- Notice 
the sarcasm.- Evidently her looks or appearance .was a thing that 
could be put oH and on — t. e., she used a great deal of art in her 
toilet, so as to give herself a look different from and better than 
the' one that nature had given her. The rest of the sentehce 
explains. - iilffes— Carefully arrang^.', Nice ditorder — It was studU 
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f raViVly TCMTit by ibc nnlbf»r. It mcsufi literally <ilic<t| i. «.» 
gprij?btiy j lively.* I'bre rf'-<ife«fdf...rfwerrtMm— The French nim 
St rnaV.iny the women *ti lively that they can neither be virtuous 
nor can objerre propriety, A htu*f, in Blushing', 

the most natowl and beauliful eign of shamo is really unfnshien*‘ 
able, but not because ehamc 1= decried. It is not consistent with 
a good brcoling to show any motions or feelings and blusiting 
js repudiated only in S'- much as it betrays the feelings of the 
mind. Ftift;?* taore i71-lred...»potfn— This also is n fact, thongh 
not because of even bad language being prcferablo to silence as 
tJ»e author seem* to mv, Sileiics in company i*- awkward and is 
generally the outcome of ehyne'n or rusticity or some such cause 
■which had prevented tlic silent penson’s mixing in company- 
Thst is why ft is unmannerly. Xttrrmt eonrcrtation—Sanly 
u<mv<r?s wilJi the world or mixing in it, Famili/ beharu»tr— 
Behaviour of a psrf on who has been Twlrictcd to dealings with 
perjHjnf of his or her own family. J?y the voue^.^rom France— 
By htT loud talk and conspicuous manners, she was at once made 
out to b? newly returned from Franco, the loudness and immodesty 
of which plaec she had brought along. Fottloquif—A thing Bpi>k> 
en to oneV ownself. Generally a wish, an observation or a re 
mark, which wo address to nobody in 'particular and seem more 
to spfak to ourselves than to any body ebc, Dc\rwtehe$ enter— 
Kotice the absurdly lighttone of speaking of the ■witches as dearj' 
' Page 3X2. Bfftfr.’on— (Thom.s.s) a chief actor of his day (1635- 
lyio). Btflfoan — A nol*l netor. Banjue — A character in Slacbcth. 
Fonnj harenei by neiae— There is something very coarse In calling 
oat loud to a person by his name — especially in a public assembly 
like this. Quite a number of persons had been 

listening to her. tipheft 0/ her fusysr/hKner— The range of hec 
chattering. Tho distance within ■whii.h her chattering could be 
heard. FlanttFi snyrelf—rlnccd myecIL Notice that plant ab 
■ways iropHcK firmness. As the anlhor had a mind to listen to 
the play, he ponied himself In a position of advantage; ’ Ohilduh- 
ftCrt of behnviovr—'AHieeXt-d 'childishness of behavionr. A natural.,, 
afar it— A natural liebnviour, which ban no nrlificial ' restraints 
npon it is charming jnst a child’s beliaviour is charming. Indeed 
it ia so very Charniing that it ia not at all Hurpriaing that attempts 
should be made at imitating it. Pedantry— A offcncive czldbi' 
tion of perronal knowledge. See pages t34*5* Hard to hit— 
I^ifficnlt of being imitated accurately. lit ir(edmff,„hard teOrd 
'The politest la)dl«» used to be ignorant, so Ignorancef 
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(affected) had come to be recognised as' 'polite and toi pronohnc^' tfl 
hard word right was accounted, to be pedantical. . ifwdering thm-, 
— Mispronouncing thehi;- 'Writing incorrect language is , called-j 
murdering grammar, reading an-author very badly >or to. put an-, 
absurd construction upon any of hisVriting, is called murderingr 
the author and so on. < -Politeness — An act of showing polished: 
manners.' ■ ‘j • . ' . ' • ' 

Page 313 . Otctcf the .eountenanei — In confusion. A person is 
said to change countenance, when he or she is' confused. St. Janier 
—^ee page 142,'!. 8. Travdled ladies mthin tKe smoke of London — t 
These ladies have lived all their lives within London and ' merely; 
affect foreign manners and airs. Gleaned up— Picked up, ,} 

Analysis ; — The'frivolity and foolish) fashions imported fronr 
Prance 'make the author wish almost that the wars should contv* 
nueor at least there should be an act of .'Parliament forbidding* 
the importation of French manners. Affected manners," latighter 
and talking aloud in public places, displaying affeoted- -feelings 'itii 
theatres &c., form a very disagreeable trait of the- persons who^ 
imitate the French. " ■ • " . 

- - ... 

WOMA 2 T on- HOESEBAOK. ‘ 

Page Sid. Subject .that never vary— Such as country man*' 
ners, Female dress. Immutable — ^Unchangeable.’ Take their rise.., 
joresent age — The papers are called forth by the folly &o. • , Set. to 
wotoA—Stationed or employed express for the purpose of - watch^ 
ing. Notice in this connection that Spectator is the name he gives 
himself. 1 fAc petticoat ...motion — As soon as ; the petticoat -began) 
to.assume absurd dimensions the Spectator noticed it and gave' 
up his reflections on it. See the Trial of the Petticoat, ct He rsays 
he observed the motion — observe thatit was precisely his duty, 
since he was set to watch. Begun — For fteyan.- The party patehek 
«..tAe»t— See the paper on Party* Patches,, page 73. Intelligence— * 
N.ews. This word is generally applied to that sort • of news which 
is, related to an .enemy’s movements.'; As a general thing scouts 
bring intelligpiice. ,• This word' is, used here, because he , is set to 
watch. .Sootf—See page 291. : ..The ■ like confihgeni' subjects-^ 
Similar contemporary subjects. ^ Quashed — Silenced ; <»terminat-. ' 
I ed,, Posterity veil icaros... written— .All the., little 'irregularities^' 
j which the papers had iheeh- written to attack, 'have .ceased ■to 
exist. Posterity will know nothing of the irregularities- and; 'frill 
fail thus to .see the point of most of the papers. -.Thus^ the, papery 
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may Iw? nltPjj/'UiPr aninlPre^ttng to thcmj thongh they hhd been 
in grttkt fashion* vrhen the follies tlicy ntteched, existed. In no 
filth rivrw— Th great (astuon. Vogno in fasliion. Fantartic eon* 
'Kaneifnl coaC"?ptionfi. Queer or rrhinisical or odd notions 
of my l>r!iLin and having tin cxwtencc in real life. 

Pago 3JS. FijaTe,,^*^rK'j,latiant trill nafe— The estimation in 
■which they Trill be held. Oht ptn(e...tKijht re!jar<UI..,f(uhioR fojit— 
With of preeioa-* metal, the weight of ’the metal nlwaysj 
rmains the ‘•ame and th«.i bri«g*t its own price. The design 
hon'rrer, may g<‘i oat of date and though it liad costod.a great deal 
may bring nothing in. AddUon says his writing irill be like 
that. His style {the slnfT of whieh the article is made) will al- 
way# compel regar-l. l>at the parUenlar drift of each (like tlio 
deign of a pHtf’.} bsing lost, his writings may fail to be appreciate 
Oil, ftilly to the extent which is hw dne. Fertile crlrarajonee* — 
Kxtravagancos of the women. Their out of the way conducts. 
7ft* tm'Zf! part— The clover members. Imilation. 0 / the tmnri,., 
cppeidercx— Wig* were in fashion at the time, and a man’s smarts 
ncs« dcpendeil upon the shape of his wig aa it depends upon the 
style in which a man's luvir cat in the present day. Some ladies 
for the convenience of riling tic*l up their hair in a bag and 
thns appeared to have wigs oa like the sm.art part of the opposite 
sex. //«yA*ro 2 :ft xnfetitd—A place is said to bo infested only with 
obnoxious thing*, e. g. rats, anakn &a. The roads arc frequented 
by ladies who appvir to be in a wig. but tho sight of it is so odious 
to th" author lh.at he says th.at they infa-it the roads. Female cava* 
Iiadics who look like cavaliers. .16ou( thit time tieelre month 
—.\bo«fc this time, twelve months ago. Equeitrian ladtf—A lady 
on hor-'eback. Gentlewomen^ tarinrf yynr prfrfn«...hat— “Saving 
your pTC*cnae ” is added when anything has been uttered, which 
should not have bjaa uttered in that company. The country 
fellow t'lought that a woman ‘•in. a coat and hat” is sneh an 
immodert sight that it should not have been dewribed before the 
good knight, whom they all respected. Now he had to say, -whaf 
jl was and then ni.ado lh.at apology. '’S.aving your presence” « 
the tame as “excepting your pre«cnce." 'When a man says any. 
thine with a “saring your presence" it means, “this iv what 1 
would #ay, if you were not present here," Genileman-liic lady-^ 
Simply because the lady had a riding coat and liaU The male jwrt 
jo-wisJ— The upper part of tlio body — tho offending coat and 
JiaU Querist is a questioner. 

PaffO 316. Hemr.phroiites—A general name given to in* 
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diviQiiala of nenter boxi though it originally came from a per&onr- 
who combined both the sexes in. one person.' In the present' 
case the original meatiing is more applicable as the lady combined ' 
the dresses oi both the sexes in het own person. Juvenal — ^The 
great Boman satirist^ who lived in the latter ^rt of the first' 
century. 'He denounced' vice in most indignant terms. Sixteen . 
of his satires still exist. 'With.,ishat ah itxdignatio'n — ^Tako this' 
to qualify “desoribedViand not “should we have seen her” as at 
first sight one would 'be inclined to do: '' Riding ^a&tf->Habit 
means dress.. Biding habit is riding dres^not the practice of 
riding.- It is a, plain skirt just thrown over' a -pair of men’s 
breeches and long boots. Oreaior monster than Centaur— The 
Centaur ,waa a monster of mythology. Supposed to have the hrad 
and breast of a man united to the body of a horse. It is supposed 
that these mythical monstersi generally represent some evil popular 
and prevalent among the people. The female in a riding habit, b^ 
ing ominentiy an evil thing in nature, it too would have been re« 
presented by some monster or other, Purifying tmttor*— Liba* 
tions as they are called. Expiate— Atone for ; to remove the evil 
influence of. 5Aocfc*— -Spirits. Portia — ^Wife of Marcus Brnttts 
and daughter of Cato the younger. Her husband was one of the 
conspirators who slow Julius Ciesar. She is famed for her womanly- 
wisdom and love for her husband. Lucretia— -The wife of 
CollatinuB. She is famed for her modesty and fidelity to her hus- 
band.- Tarqmn the proud king of Borne, haveing outraged her,' 
she committed suicide and this led to' the expulsion of the king 
and the establishment of the Bepnblio, Bi»0. 510. ’ To he^-up tho 
partition between the tv>o texee — ^By observing difference in dress. 
Giving into— 'Yielding or giving way to. I hope— Tbo hope was' 
not'fulfilled, as the o\mtom of the 'present day show. ‘Amphibious— 
Beally animals that live both'on land and In water. Hence a thing 
possessing two distinct natures. 'One 'general hey to ilte behaviour— 
One method'by which to inteipret th'eir conduct. 

‘ Page 317. JJhjw— Gladly :--an'adverb.’ Tlio behold 

or*— The object of this new -fashion of wearing riding habits, 
coats and hats, is to make greater impression upon male beholders, 
than before. A' novelty is bound to strike or draw attention. 
Commode— See pagi 83,’ 1. 12. 2b smite— To impress. Breeches and 
jaek‘bt>ots...commode and a night^mil— The ' lower part ' drm^ in 
'man’O tiding clothes and tbo > upper dressed' in ' woman’s clothes. . 
Jack-boots are long heavy top-boots,' -reaching up to the knee. 
'Eight-rail— A lady’s night gown. Infected— 0 ontaminnted ; gave 
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oonta^pnJ)y jx>ach f tainted. Jfbt in dsroffbiiimWtpeopk^'Wb&t 
thp auti^bt s&ys about Franco, is not to bo nndenttood ao a dopi^ 
ci^^n^o^ tlie whole < French nation. Saving moro than oiW* 
..^OM-^-Tho author in the present instance disclaims all'xe*' 
flection npon the French as a nation ospeoially becanae^'he 
has,' very often fbnnd fault with those general reflections: 
whioh icondenuit kingdoms or commonwealths os a whole. £& 
the, ^rcM—Wholosale ; as a whole. Calignlo-^Emporor of 
of J^roOi A. J>, 37*4t> Ba lost his balance of mind by on illnetls 
and became a tyrant A piece of etaeltg^.jOaligttla—Thve sweeping 
general condemnation of an entire nation or people is as crnel, aa 
it was for Calignia to have wished that the Boman people hod, 
ode neck &C. duurancc*— Boldness. It ' more nearly approaches 
impudence. 
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sage S21, Omens are signs whioh ace; interpreted to por* 
tend either good or evil. Omen by itself is generally used for evil 
omens or portends. AeqtMfntance-iA, person with whom an 
acguaintanco has been made, /^he 4100:0000 between this and 
a friend, is one often overlooked the student. A friend is an 
acquaintance for whom a warm regard is entertained. ' Dejected-^ 
Sad ; depressed. ibrlendsd-rFrpgnostioated ; showed signs of. 
iSbttisdmeiaftcdo^— A deep and (permanent melancholy as opposed 
to a passing one. The lady had been thinking of bet coming 
misfortune all along. .In her superstition she is snre it is coming 
and sho only waits for itj' hen« tho settled melonoholy of her 
conntenanca IVhioh 1 ■ have hcsn...frocecifsd— The anthor 

TTould have been in.fHimor poncern for hor»' considering how 
mclapeboly she appeared, if he had not known the reason foVi it. 
KnpVing tho treason to' M childish snperstition, he odtddfmoft 
natariilly^take the interestlilmt he would otherwise bavo /taken, 
rot* way.«o,w.iw;i.f»^AlriThis was part of her dreami!' She- must 
have dreami, that she' ^W/Md. &cc in the.' oandlc, whibh'' perhaps 
threaten^ miiger./'Thd’.akihor’s face resembled, the ‘bice in the 
candle. Koticottho appoximt absurdity of the -statement Ugtranger 
that 'WOsin the,candl{|.?!t|!IChis is given to typify%TI' dreams which 
arc mtojb or less abSntd./lvCfe »»«o joid-han^Ta> -begin to write 
A joiflcd'htind, like.prdinary handwritingt , *'It'^at a little child^ 
/"■be had 'boon writing ‘his^^phabot so long,. butinow having learut 
4thern, lie wtis 'to go •Inta?' joineddtand; kaWifnap of her fanc^ 
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Eccentricity of.herideas. Childermagday — or the feast of the Holy' 
Innocont. It falls on December 28th. An anniversary of the chnrch" 
in commemoration of the massacre of the children at BetUle-' 
hem by order of Herod. Childer is plural of child ; maa for mass 
=» religions service. The anxious mother, by some connection of 
ideasj thought that day unlucky for her child. Any body vould 
...tccefe— Popular superstition accounts Thursday as an unlucky 
day -and if nothing of any moment is nndertakeu on 'that day, it 
then' comes to a systematic omission of the. day from the veekf 
\rhich of comcse is a very great loss. So theanthor was nrondering^ 
at any individual's making it a rule to undergo snch a big loss.' 
Trepidation — ^Tiemhling, Xet it drop — =It ■was considered- very 
unlucky to, spill salt. She immediately startled — She immediately 
started. Zooied very hlani — ^Looked very confnsed. ■ 1 

Page 822. Concern of the tchole. table — Anxiety of all the 
persons seated at the table. Began to a>niider..,family — 'Hotice 
tbat the family was so intensely superstitions and took the things 
so mnch to heart and made themselves so really miserable over 
them, that the author at last began to think thal he had brought 
a real disaster on the family — while he was perfectly innocent 
and nothing threatened the family. 'Meeovering hertelf-'Regavci- 
itig her self-possession. She had been so much disconcerted as to 
lose control over herself. After regaining it IKtfortmvet never 
come tingle — ^Another saying of popular superstition. The lady 
believes it to be perfectly true and applies it as the most natural 
thing in her present case. 'Friend acted under part — Acted but an 
inferior part His function was apparently to offer assents — he 
never made any suggestion. ' FaUinvilh — Agree -with.' Almazt* 
28 — ^The English and their allies, the Dutch and Portuguese,* 
Under Earl of Golway were defeated by the French and Spanish^ 
the leader of the victors being Duke of Burwick, an English 
man. This dedded the fate of the Austrian claimant, and Philip 
V. ascended the Spanish throne. Here spoken of as an nn* 
lucky event, along with the falling of the pcgion-honse. ' IbZ-fi- 
/sKow— -iVlfe. Life is like pulling the plough and oar wives 
are those who pull at the other end of the yoke. Being a man..t 
yolefello^Tho man is more goodnatured and pliant than sensible; 
Out of his goodnature he assents to everything that his wife sug- 
gests, instead of exercising Ms reason and checldng her in those 
ahsnrd snper^tious fancies. The pxgeon-hoitse.,Aahle--The pigeon- 
louse most have fallen through au accident and the salt must 
have been spilt by.an accident, hut the mere fact of their happen- 
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ing on the same day, is seized on by the ignorant mind and' one 
is on as the reason for the other. TTenoA— A girl. The mind 
is reffe'red to. And tho next ^s;...Aiman£a-r-The battle of Al* 
jtnanza is also pat donna as'the resalt of the setting of the salt.*' 
But as- the reason for the battle was something very different 
from any splitting of salt the absurdity is more manifest. After 
ha'ving S)ne..,nuehiof^'Miove properly, the anther had done some 
thing which t^s quite as serious as what the maid had done and 
could thus lead to equally disastrous results. racftwrniVy— Silence. 
That [fyure — A ■ cross, signifies a quarrel. Humour her to far— 
Act according to her pleasure, as far as &c. If u...him — ^It is 
ve^ easy for a man to find out, when another is possessed with 
aversion to him! Aversion is hatred, distaste. an unfortunate 
a^eet — ^With an aspect or countenance which brought misfortune 
to others or which bore traces of misfortunes of his own. 

Page 823. Szthject ut to imaginary afliettons — They make 
ns liable to real suffering on account of imaginary canses. The 
lady, for instance cited just now, had a most settled melancholy 
and yet for no real harm come upon her. Imaginary afflictions 
would' mean, afflictions which have no real existence. The meaning 
here, however, is, suffering, without real and adequate causes for 
it. Jndiyere?t(— Insignificant ; of no importance. Shooting of a 
etar.„reit — ^The shooting of a meteor 'is accounted of bad omen. A 
tcreech-otel has alarmed a family. ..robbers — The hooting or screech- 
ing of the owl is accounted of very bad omen. A screech-owl by 
threatening superstitious fears, has caused more fright than a 
band of' robbers who threaten real danger to life and property. 
Tlueiing of a merry-thought— The merrj’-thought is a forked 
bone of the breast of a fowl, shaped like a Y. It is a ' common 
custom for two penons to 'break it between them and the one 
who holds the large part has his wish granted, whatever it 
be. It is a popular' superstition. Omen — are signs which fc sn]^ 
posed to portened good or evil. A eriehet—ia supposed tororetell 
the appt^h of death. The voice of a ericket...lion — The voice of 
a cricket, is said to portened death. (Such crickets are called the 
death-watch). The roar of a lion means imminent death. Bnt 
the portent of death, frightens more than the presence of death. 
Such is'the unreasonable nature of superstition. Hothing- to in- 
Con*«fero6?e,..progno*tic*— To a man who is-. continually on the 
watch for portents and omens, every little thing assumes impor- 
tance and • becomes somelames, full of ^ a dreadful significance. 
Trognosties^Foxecaala y foresigns. A rusty nail„.yrodigics--OvLly 
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an illustration of the sentcnoe MThere is nothing .so inconsiderable 
&C.” Pfod^i88T-*'Wondeta. ^lirteen of vs in eompany-r^hici&ea 
is accounted an unlucky, number. If there .are thirteen present 
either in a room or at table, it, generally is, supposed to portend 
the death of one in the company. • PoiitCT-rSudden and - over- 
powering fear is given the name of Panic. It was originally , 
supposed to be duo to, the • god Pan. E(^Uen ' sibi— in consrauence, 
of fright.'. Expedient to hfeah the owon — A. contrivance t^j^ullify 
the omen, ffalf.the ^men...night — Through 'superstitious ;fear. 
It is a very well known .fact that, fear has the .power of producing' 
effects similar to those, of that which we dread, , 

Page 824 . Troubled withmpovxs — ^Troubled with such dis- 
mal imaginings., Also see page 167. Sibyh — Those 'virgins,* who 
officiated at the temple of Delphi and out of whose -mpiuths '• came 
the oracles. Eorebodet and propheim.,.other — She is continuously 
prophesying., 'Is seeing apparitions — She continuously declares 
having. seen , them. Eeath^oaiohes — A. kind of .beetle pr cricket, 
which .makes a ticking, noise, as regular as the tick of a watch. 
Frightened out of her. wits — ^Frightened .out of her senses. The 
howling of a dog (that particular kind which sounds like a long 
mournful wail) is supposed to portend death. This maiden lady- 
-was^suffering from the toothache, when she heard the dog,, how- 
ling , which meant somebody is going ,to die. Her fright must 
have .been occasioned by thinking of herself os the -person who 
was probably going tO' die. . Impertinent terrors — ^Terrors which 
d qg^ot bd ong to us or are in no way, related to ns,- ■ (Supeniuma- 
fary owibg— Additional .duties. ' Such supertitious, not oniy give 
us frights, -which we need not have had, bnt they, force .us to dp ^ 
many tl}ing8 in addition 1 to our common everyday duties. < JKcf ' 
trsjwA— :Ab?idge ; cp.rtail.; diminish. Divining quality, — ^Thia qualii 
ty of gaewing beforehaud,'What..was going to happen.;. the power 
of r&ding thp meanings -of omens, and sings. Cf :~“'^ot ye not 
that such a man as I can certainly divine. I’*, Gen. xliv. 5,15. Anti- 
cijjata— Feel beforehand; 'The relish of any happiness-^TlYto acute 
satisfaction and pleaspxe ,w,hich .a' happiness brings. The pleasure , 
and the satisfaction is felt pnly .when the happiness -comes, 
suddenly. It it known', beforehand that a happiness . is 
coming, > the keenness, *or edge of tho satisfaction is taken, away, 
Nor feel the weight. ..arrives—Th^ knowledge, of coming misery, 
weighs ^ more upon the mind than ;tho actual presence of misery*' 
.Fortifying ^Taking means of protecting 'myself. . Presages 
Presentiments j omens, ^ > 
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Page '826. Tho wholo thread— Th^ ^tire stretch or extent. 
Either avert 'them..,advantage—' 7 J'hen we have placed implicit 
trostih Qod, we feel that there ma^r be omenS) portents or 
presages without number but whatever happens, will happen’ 
only with the sanction of God and by his will. So we may rest 
perfectly content that whatever happiness will happen for our 
good,' even if we fail to see the benefit of it at once. Solicitous— 
Anxioo^The author says that he is not at all anxious to know 
when hMs to die and the manner in which he is to die because 
God knows both and God will not fail to comfort and support 
him under those ciroumstancoa under which, he is to die. 


LADY OBATOBS. 

Page 326, Orator is a speaker. One who aims at convey 
ing some instuction through a speech delivered. Socrates — 
The celebrated Athenian orator and philosopher, bom B. 0 . 469, 
died B. C. 399. Aspasia — ^The bchutif ul, learned and wise mistress 
of Pericles. Her high mental- accomplishments mado her honse 
the centre of the bast literary land philosophical society of 
Athens, and it was frec^ueuted even - by Socrates. Instruetcd 
in cfogBcnca— Instructed in' the art of delivery. If I am not 
mutaiten— *This forth though very common is not quite oorreott 
It is better ‘to say “If I mistake not.” The Universities—* 
Of TTniversities, properly called so, there are only three in 
the British isles, ’ Oxford, Oambridge and Dublin. An -uni* 
versity is a place of education, where a man is trained and 
prepared for life and not only where a person may hove a few 
lectures in, or worse htill may have a few questions asked him, 
on, mathemaiacs/.soichce or literature. Itheforid ohairs—TM 
professorships : of -Bhetoria. ' TAoy eould talk..,angthivg— Their 
extent and depth of information is such that, almost any subject 
that can be started, they have information about and not only 
that, they have enough of information to enable them 'to 'talk 
oontinuously on the subject, for a long time. To say- this 'of a 
man, is praising him very 'highly indeed. TaUt whole hours,.,upo 7 i 
nothing — ^This comes to just the same thing as saying that women 
speak' on e’ren'when they have not got anything sensible to say or 
they are given to idle chattering. This is a far from a compli*. 
ment. Extempore dissertaiion—Au ofnisad discourse. A discourse 
given on- the spur 'of the moment' "without pre'rious preparation 
'for it. All ihe • figures of rhetoric— AM the 'different figures of 
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speech, employed in lnognngo for the purpose of heightening effect 
and increasing emphasis. The, fignres of speech are Metaphor j 
Simili, Metonymy Antithesis &c. 1 am persuaded— 1 am convinc-, 
ed. Behatet vhieh af^o—Noticc the humorous styling of the 
quarrels. Ladiet of iho Briiitk ;}^#A8r^--Fi8h\vomeu of the market, 
Pishwomcn, all over the -world arc notorious for the use of had 
language. The -way tV® ..fiah^oinsal teteha-nge ahnae in their, 
qaarrefs, -would sho-rfj how they would behave if employed as 
counsels in courts of justice. 5t7hflj\7a<c— the name of the great 
fish-market in, London, is a synonym for such language. 
This is a sarcasm against the lawyers too. , Stirring up the pat- 
sibn*— Especially anger, is the passion stirred up. Socratet his 
w»yc— Socrates’s wife. Xantippe the famous shrew. See page 
43, 1. 21, Greater profeicnep tftan...tc(icAer— Scorates’s -wife \iaed 
often to quarrel with him, as the story goes, while he. Kept 
perfectly quiet over the -whole afiair. The teacher above' 
mentioned is Aspasia. 

- fage 327. Inteetives — Abases. Censorious — Fault-finding.-, 
Censorioasness is the name given to that sort of disposition -which 
is given to severe criticism and fault-finding. The imagination..^ 
Konder/ul — The imagination of these are , said to , he .wonderful 
because they always find or fabricate t faults which nobody else 
can see. Their elocution is called wonderful also on account of 
their shill in putting a thing into words that would be precisely 
the most offensive and also on account of their skill in delivering 
these terms of abuse with gestures, faces aud -tones, calculated to 
he the most irritating. Flveneg of ihoenifon—Bapid .fabrication: 
Caju'ousness of expreuion — Plenty of words. • Enlarge upon — ^Deal 
extensively on^ speak. long on. - Cireumsianccs — Details. Cf. 
“Tell me the sum, the circumstances later.” They will tell over the 
same story, each time giving new details and nsing new phraseo- 
logy. Make an unhappp— conversation — ^Tho unhappy marriage 
■was made the topic of the'oldlady’s conversation for a month. Wore 
0K< a pair of coach harses...hcr — The coach horses were completely 
worn out hy taking her from house to house. And she went from 
bouse to house to express the interest she felt in the bride who had 
made this unhappy marriage. ■ On this side — On the , side antago: 
nistic. to the bride. Some malieious peoplo-^Thic is always how 
gossips speak. , The censure and approbaivm,..discour8e—The praise 
or blam'e of these women and of people like them, are not to. be 
attached any importance to us, as such. They servo merely as helps 
to conversation. G'of«tj7a— Notice the history of the word. Gossip 



At tha Obt^tening of a child old tcomen came and 
olmke^ ^ether and the god*mother nscd to he chosen of their 
namMri;4GiadnaIly the term lost all other significance bnt -that 

Sill- -l.-M.x 5 IF- ‘resj'jr. n-e l_»l_ f««_S_ 2- 
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: Epical gossip. 


,^]Page 8j|8* She Expresses her lore for onething 

and' -her aversion for another at the same instant. Hatesj loves, 
tal^ '^^er parrot &o., all these things are for the purpose of 
giving hw the greater scope for talking. /< unsoiy—Frofesses to 
be .'hat' of health. Pari of oratory ...eallei octtba— That part of 
natolry which lies in making appropriate movements of the body 
or of the limbs— gestures and postures, ^eakfor no otAsr pur> 
pMs.>./an— The only object of a coquette’s speaking, seems to be, 
to supply a motive for moving a limb or for displaying a charm 
in some other way. iVmmon^eTV— Those whose bosinessit is, 
to retail news from place to place. Jfimict— Those who imitate 
the speech and manner of others to make fun. Xoguaeity— Talka* 
threness. For tehah reason— That is, because the essay is on women 
and not on men. They have not.,.ihihh-~They can not retain 
anything. They can not suppress thdr thoughts and as soon as 
idea comes into their mind they givooxpression to it. (7arte«ian« — 
Followers of 'Descartes. The.ttM alwaye thinke — Perhaps a refer- 
ence to the fomotts saying eoyko'ergo turn, which is popularly 
interpreted <to mean ’1 think„therefore,;I exist or the fact of my 
being a thiuUng being, is'-thesfrroof of my existence.” [Notice 
that the true meaning of the s&tement amounts to saying “three 
elements .'constitute a perso'h^bdng or existence.”] Taking the 
popular meaning — since - it is admitted that women talk so much 
hrom being unable to repress their thoughts and since a woman's 
»ngue is perpetolly .wagging, it follows that she is perpetually 
hinking or a sotil always thinking. Bvt at ieveral,„opinum--^inee 
it also is well knoym that 'women can conceal their thoughts, it 
»n not'be maintained that she talks simply because she is unable 


o represS'iier thpnghts. 'lifot altogether strangers, to the ari^ 
neans “perfectly fomiliarVith the art.” Jn order to ti— In order to 
mable me to find a reason. 

Page 829. Foltthj^Talkatip. jCognocfty— Talkativeness. 
Pl^pont— Pratjdjng ; { ^Afflumee.„literatl^-^A flow, 

affiuence is ordinarily to mean, wealth, as .an affluence or 
low of riches. . Yiv^ty. A' livdiness due to a 

lealthy and a 8trongd^y\and having no coUhMtibn with joy or. 
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lirelin^s proceeding (from a spiritual squr^e. > Mudibras-^A^ 
comic poem by Bqltcr.. .Cpmp;:—.-, , !" ■, 

“But still his tongue ran .ofii the less ■ % > , ^ 

Of .-weight it bore,, -with greater ease.!’— Part iii. 2. 443... , 
i J’Xa/««^er...^A8 fewer .wcigfAt-^Baco horses, rph fast, and carry 
ivory little' weight. Tongues, -which speak of serious or-impor'’ 
t tant things are likened to weight rarriers, bccanse serious things 
{ or .important ones are spoken of as (“weighty.”, In the case pf 
f the race horse ^tho weight is real, .i[n the case of ;thc topgne, 

, it is figurati-ve .,fpr important. Iri$Iman't ihx>vght,„nalural 
' — Irishmen are generally credited with awkward sayings, whether 
they are guilty of it or ,not. The pretant idea of ascribing, 
feelings to (tongue is a manifest n^nrdity and so 'it is put 
down at.tbo dqpr of an Iriahnian. ll’hw/ojVT-Oppqsed to steady 
pnd sober,' , Wanton wife of Bath-^An old, ballad of unknown 
origin. Of atpm leaves are made — Aspen leaves, quiver perp^itnally. 
The woman’s tongue wags perpetually too — ^whence ,the similie. 
Beautiful female — Philomela, daughter of Pandion, king of Attica. 
Coxnprohansam—'Wtom. Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses) L ,6. 556. ,eto. Tran; 
slation«».“, Grasping her tongue with pincers," he,, tore it put, with 
tjie priiel sword. The furthest root of the , tongup quivers. T^s 
tongue itself lies on the ground, and, trembling, .murmurs fcq -the 
b.lack earth, and it throbs, ji m t aa the tail of -a .mutilated viper, is 
want to leap.” C’*>~*u**f^ cxr 

.. Page , 330 .^ Ae^omplxees of Accompanying prgans 

Tv.hich helped to produce sound. fiJz&Miong— Mythical ; .nntryie, 
/Ttppift^jrion— SeUor,B ,of apples. This little', infirmim—Tht} 
tongue. JJ wonanoa— Disagreement of tones. Tuned ■ hp (food nature 
{^•T-A-ptuated or led by good nature &c. ' 

ADVEWTirBES OP A SH1LLIITG-; 

* .V • 4 • J I. 4, .. , , ^ • 

, 83 B Adventures pf a shilling — The vicissitudes or the 

different fates of a shilling., Adventure means a hardy and hazard- 
ous enterprise. Jncxhaxutible fxmd pf discourse— A very large 
number of subjects for conversation.' In complaisance to my xhay 
of living— In approval of my way , of living. Arfmncc^Proposed : 
propounded or formulated; garo out. Borddpx— A seeming 
puzzle. Sep page ny, 1. 37. Begitircd much greater.:.husiness—To 
SlI op.or.occupy a retired life, handsomely or well, i-^dres more 

SdS' ^ business; This is a 

pan^ox. Beqausc, one wqu\d naturally fancy tliat m a l^usy life 





^iThore a mail TOmramore in contact Witli’ oiihera^ greater' Wenta 
■^onld be required' to lenalJle him to hold his' own. ^ 'Vi^ile* in a 
retired life a'tdan'tnay ^.what he chooses and there is nothing to 
(all forth; or' neceraitiite' the ' exercise of his powers. B'ecotk^ 
^do'rn'. jBtoWwcM'Chaffed or' made ^n of. /' d(ify\.,lifc — ^Defy is 
tbchalleh]^. None of the gentlemen who 'value themselves on 
being in indtion' could prove having gone through half the a^vefi?- 
tiires that' the shilling had gone' ‘ through. It being in 'motioh 
constituated any merit; then the shilling was meritorous'thati the^. 
.Something like this— is the coihplete‘'ideai Dream... iMiirium-^lit 
a dream the 'hicbs ate generally connected; though the ' cohnectidn 
may 'he moyt^unhathtai’but'in a delirium the facta have positively 
no connection, one. with another. Medieii Agelf—'Breeted itself. 
jReverie—^A wild ftiiuiy. *' iSttuisr metallic sounds' are 

sweet and no'tably so, among them' is the's'ohhd nf silver. 

. Pa'ge"832.' Borm..l'nllage of The silver mines of 

^ru were known from ‘the earlieit conquest ; of the Portngheae 
and ihc Spahvards.* A: Idin^ oSi 'bnlUdn''(i.c, the meta( 

while not get coined) is called 'an’ingof,’' Corveon'— Convoy is the 
name' given' to' a fleet prbfJeCtihg’ trading vessels. If also meand 
e^<»Tr't,' protection. Sit"’Pr’aHci8 '!d'r!a!ke— A famous English 
i^iniral.‘ ' In 1577 ' Ke" plundered' Spiinish'towns'on 'the cocfst 
6f" Chilli and 'Peru*. He 'sailed rhund' the world. He'fon^f' often' 
a^inst the 'Spaniards and tobWah’ impoiH%nt part in resisting’ the' 
Sjanhih A.nhad^ ■ Convoy' of Sir F. Drhke^Tho silver must liavb 
■Be'en 'broUgh'fover to England whW these piratical heroes swee^ed 
thesea^'and earned nhmedhd faAio’ hy %hting ofad’ capturing 
Spanish ships and''a^uht4d it . a glorions thing to- have' 
‘•sing^the SpaniBh’"fc{ig’8‘beard.**' Indian /TaBif— Indian dresf 
—garb’ or appeatan'(je. ' The”tefm" Indian usually applied 'to-' 
the ' .natives ' of America.' iJajineel-^Freed ' from' impufities";: 
■(frhile in the^'caso"of ’a ' p 0 rB(jn, as which the shilling speaksi 
onlightoned; in views.' ‘ Fatwcdvod-^L po'rson is said to be- 
naturalised ih’ another c()untry when he or she adopts all tKh' man- 
ners of the cohntjry'and abqnirfes all the rights of a ' citizehl ' Paf 
into the ^British ' into the British menld j 'pnt into the 
British fishionV 'Am»— Arrhorial bearings.' Cragt-^The Kon and’ 
the Union', howl /«aZtna< ton io'mfttHe— An inclination' to tfa^' 
vol ab'oufcl-as a shilliu^mnst ba'^e. Money is ever chan^ng hands.' 
People favoured...mtural ditpotitidn—Tlie people helped in ful-" 
filling tho desire to travel— by exchanging it. Bver^ earner of' 
the jutttoft— Every section of society in tho nation;' Miserable old 
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fdlov),..confincm&Kt — The shilling must have fallen into the hands 
of a miser "who , hoarded it up -with his other savings, Thi only 
Teli8f.„evon{ng — Notice the 'miser’s practic^of counting his money 
and deriving satisfaction from that fact alone. Breaking U open... , 
hammer — Observe, how rudely this seems to strike us and how- 
it shows the 6ca.nty., respect the -heir has for, the hoarding, of », 
deceased parent. Separated iu — Made short- work of spending 
the money — thus one was separated from another. Apothecary’-’^ 
The keeper of a store, .not necessarily dmgs- Spuii — A particnlar 
kind of old Spahmh dry wine. Br&pet^s vnfe to Nonmnformitt 
preacher — ^There ^ is some humour in this. ' The noncraformiste 
were earnest zealous men, who cried down drink. The shillipg 
went, right from the brewer. 

Page 383. A Templar — A student of the law living in the 
Temple. Fetched in a thoulder of mwttm — ^Theishilling was spent 
ip buying a, shoulder of mutton. , Tmlvepenny ordinary ordi-, 
naiy'is an inn or hotel. A twelve penny ordinary, means' a h'otel^ 
where the. price of a dinner is twelve pencel Greasy purse— An 
old purse which had become greasy from excessive handling. 
IVhtle she This is evident,. because so Jong as there, 

^ was a shilling there, would be money, since a shilling m money. 
This shows up the absurdity of most suf^stltions., "What th^. 
old woman understood by the saying, however, is, that so long 
she carried the shilling about, she would, have enough. ,o£ money 
for her expenses. Being of a tempting .hreadth...parliament — ^The. 
shilling being broad,, the countrymen were tempted ,to .enlist, be-- 
cause they thought they, would have more silver .than a shilling’s, 
worth, elsewhere. Ipveigle — Artfully induce. Zist — ^Enlist, by-, 
giving them “the Queen’s, shilling” as.it )s now called. Bent me, 
and...tweetheart — ^This .is , a common snperstition.of loyers 'of the 
lower class. It was supposed to.act as a charm and .'ensure faith* 
fulness. To the crown — to the .Boyalist party and- Charl^ L 
Applying more properly, ..love-fSl^oX, was the formula repeated at, 
the time of exchanging the halves of a broken coin. While 
using this formula, the milkma'd roeantimore than she said~he-' 
cause the shilling had been given to her by a lover, thus “from my 
love" had a significance other than what it ordinarily has. Drink’ 
ingme out— At first less than a shilling’s worth of hrandy it was 
taken, and next a fairshilling’s worth. Thus the second day it 
was drunk out. Properly — Accurately. To my io»c-r-To my sweet-' 
heart. From my Io»a— Prom the officer. Beaten' flat — Strmght' 
ened from the bendinir. < -sJ.'aL ...iClJi 
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Page 834. Spendthrift— A man who spends extravagantly 
more than his income, . Sent.^Jn company vith the tcill — A person.' 
when disinherited, is said to be ent with a shilling. [TIve same|^ 
phrase is used also in the case where money is withheld from aj; 
person who has been expecting it.] The spendthrift was sent his^^ 
father's will and a shilling which meant, he was cut off with a ' 
shilling or disinherited. JDemon^tratiom of joy— Qntvtmd evi-^ 
dence of pleasure, because he thought he was going to have more 
money to spend. Cut off from the postctnon..>protcnt to him — Sec 
“cut off with a shilling” above. Syttirred me atcay — Flung me .away. 
The word is used to represent the whistling sound made by the 
shilling’s rapidtmotion through the air. Uielcn during the uttir^ 
pation...CromweUSeTha\)a because it was a “Queen’s shilling.'’ 
Poor cavalier, ..f ortunatdy eatt hit eye — ^All the cavaliera h.rd became 
impoverished in supporting the king. A cav.alier is humorously 
represented so poor as to h,ave been in w.ant of a dinner. To the 
great joy of hath — The cavalier was glad to find the price of a 
dinner and the shilling to find release from its confinement. JJrcc- 
ehet — Somewhat resemble tlie vast tritnk hose worn by Jamc.® I. 
when he went hunting. Etcaped wearing a montlrou*.,.hrceehtt— 
Breeches of a very ugly cut were in fashion in Cromwell's day, 
from the extravagant simplicity, sternly insisted on by the Bound* 
heads. Counter— A mark or token for counting. Bmirt when 
current coin it at rest — Gamester nro busy at night, wJien trading 
people and the money they use, are at rest. Partahing the fate of 
our master — ^According as the gamester lost or won, were fixed the 
valuts of the counters.. Break — ^Become luiable to play any 
longer for went of money ; fail ; hecome bankrupt. 

Page 835. Lew moment — Iicss importance. Beircnehcd—Cnb 
down. Arii/i who conveyed me,„groat — The reference is to tho 
“clippers” of coin., At one. time, the coins were cut and silver 
extracted from them by a number of fraudulent people who were 
called clippers. ^Thus the value of a shilling was retained while 
the clippers gained some silver. “Clipping” was a very serious 
offence and punished with the grcjitcst severity when delected for 
which reason the “underground” cell was required. An artiit 
—A coin clipper -used ironically. C«rfai7crf-~ Abridged in 
dimensions. A groat — A four penny piece. , Change of tvx — 
Indicated by tlic change in the monarch's head. Throicn into 
the fumnneo together— A new coinage was issned when t3»c 
Iwd stale of the coin became shamefully noloriu'*. The jirtt 
»„poet'^ jwoiol— Toct^ arc generally^ io jwr^lpt ^tlmy ^arc 
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suppbscd ticver to Imvo' n filtilUng In tficir pocltct. So TJoing- 
In tho poets pocket •was quite an jidventnrc for the ‘ shilling;’ 
A poet — John Philips, was tho ahthorof jBIeHhc{nt,'a poem' iif 
praise of Matlborogh’a victory. 16 ^ 6 - 1708 . ’ lirirheyac poem^'A. 
burlesque is a comic piece ifttended to ridicule' something, Oiton- 
avdif itl c7<rtrf’fy— In charity people nsnally use a verj' small' sum'. 
A gift’of d’ shilling is quite rare. So’tliis was a curious expcricneo' 
too. J2at — ^Almost of tho same age as the shining. 


HTISBAiniS AND WIVES.* 

Eagb 330.' Tri/ Aw hantl*..,Speelator^Atlcmpt to'vnritc ono 
of the papers: Jleetijte(i — Corrceiwl. Conrad tho -third—; 
Duke of Suaba, was elected Emperor of Germany in 1138^* 
Ho reigned up to 'n 52, when he dic<l. Ho waged a long‘--mir with 
the Diike of Havana,* after which he wont to Gght in tho Holy' 
Land. OrtJiMrapMo miriaitei— itiatakfes in spelling.' JErtolliil 
~rini8fed,‘ , • » 

PagO’ 3d7'.'- The 'liidxeiU^H'not o Wde tnumpjl— Tho ladies' 
exulted not a little. They cxttltol a great deal, • because' it was a.' 
Mtriking iristaucc ‘ of* tho goodness of •wives. ■ A little is" used . 
ndVctbially to limit the verb, and not negatives a little. The ' use*' 
df ndt a little instead of tftueh is an example of the figiire Of speech^ 
licolet. Whether in okj* conscience* — Whether wc conscientieUBly 
bclived. Dopperwit — ^Notice tbe name; A’- man is said to be’ 
dapper, when <hc' is 8hort"in stature, slight ’ in ' build and very' 
dinart and sharp. ‘Louden — shonld bo ladom To ho the mt>uth of 
our *04!— To be the spokesman for tho men.' GOorf'q/^(S*^KindJ 
liesd ; aOtof charity.* Bomember also that Lat. ojkium ' 
duty. Qucstibnt Mxd'ccfmmUndt — ^A game in which one** person ia' 
■Vested with anthority to oom'dianU tile others' to do anything^ hd* 
or she-Ukes and also to ask'thom any questions, hd orslie pleased,'' 
JngcmwU/Zy-iArtlossly’', simply, ii c., Tn'ithfnly, • Jnrcjtfti-^Be-'' 
deiged; 'Vestistho snnie word' as vestiu’o or vestment, meaning 
cloth.- Invest is to Cover as * with a cloth- for which meaning, 
Of. “When night invests thn sea’*.— Paradise' Lost Bk'. I. Hitddlc^' 
Oonfttsion. Straitoiccf— Pvit to straits or difficulty. ' A tOirn^— 1. c.“ 
London.' Cry /of* gttartcr— Ask to ho* spared. To confess ’ defeat 
and beg to be spared. Staggering under their iurdens — ^Walking 
tinsteadily ori* account of tho heaviness of* the burdens ’ they carri** 
cd.' ^Rendezvov't — 'Appohitcii places of mooting. " 

-Pngo 388 out of.tt->.T.ika "Tack 'in tho -box. Pop 'out 
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oi it. Filled .with China Acare — ^This is a hit at the unreasonable 
fondncss.that ladies have for .China ware. Just at Addison’s time, 
coUcotion of old China and .monsters &c., bad become qnite a craze 
among the fashionable people. Appeared in a deeent /jura— Had 
more seemly appearance. Conjugal «jfcctto«— Love betweesn husband 
and Tvife, , Good men-— The husband. Similarly good wife or good 
xworaan is used for the wife. Good-man and good-wife are espe- 
cially heard of in Scotland and also among the farmers of mid 
England. Goffent— Lover. Sec the degeneration of the meaning 
given before. Snrpcct for any bat jipoMsc— Notice the humour in - 
“suspect.” Suspicion is need in connection with evil. Wo bus-’'' 
pect a man to be a thief. Carrj-ing a husband was such a mean ' 
jiractice that the woman was suspected of carrying her husband I 
Scr favouritf monhey — An exaggerated fondness for pet animals ‘ 
was one of the fashionable afTectations of the day. Huge bale of 
cards — Alluding to the practice of gambling in fashion. Little 
eupid — The name of the dog. Fag-— A form of Puck ; applied 
to a dog or monko}'. ;ff<ita-rA confirmed spendthrift (generally 
gamblers) hardened in immorality. Hopq/ti{ sonn— Promising. Those 
of whom.hopcs could be entertained not those who wore of n ain- 
guine temperoment. Fltmder't laeo—rov Brussers lace, is a valuable 
commodity. , A vhole streetful of <oy»Aop(i— Note that those were 
-held to be most precious and noticp the contrast with toy-shops. 

Hago 339. Great mountain of hnpgogc— -Prodigious heap of 
•the articles brought. Lively — ^Active. Diseiplino of the strap 
^Beating .with the strap. Ifotice the insinuation that women 
.fprm good wives only whep their husbands keep them in check— 
xrven by cruel means. , Vulgarism for physiognomy: 

Appearance, Face, Count, cnancc. Shmrs parts— Displays his 
bilents. BnUlary on jnarrwpcrjObservo that Addison’s days "vrerp 
Ihose.of beans, when it was considered a very laudable thing to 
a gay bachelor all one’s, life and when very poor ideas were enter- 
tained of female. virtue and morality was neither well known nor 
at all practised. .The true story...fetion— Notice the graceful 
compliment. Tiie truth is to the credit of the sex. When the sox is 
abused Jietion.had recourse to. Fictions are creations of the fancy 
and unreal. The nutbpr would say that anything against the sex 
has no teal existence. 

BELIGIOBTS JN WAXWABK. 

Pago 340 Frory nntion...to it — ^Every nation is known for 
some production which it tnms out in ercater excellence than 



others. Fruitfnl tn religiont — ^Prodncea difFereflf creeds in - abuh-r 
dance. Shoot up and flour if h — Are born and thrive. Shoot up 
is used to keep up tho metaphor ‘‘fruitful.” Shooting up is ‘used, 
for sudden growth, ire arefamow abroad — In foreign countries, 
known (for great variety, &c.) • Plaintp — Softness. The quality 
of being moulded easily is' meant here, though it usually means 
the quality of ' being' .easily bent. Wax is very ' plastic, 'iri^ 
featuret — Twisted features, A face is said to be wry when the 
features are twisted atid contorted so as' to give an expression of 
pain or disgust. The twisted and wry features probably represent 
'the preachers of the ‘different sects. Tortured — Twist^. Drome* 
daries — A kind of camel with a smaller hemp and thus adapted to 
easier riding than the camel. Dromedaries aire ridden still in 
Egypt. Strange ereaturet — Strange means unfamiliar father than, 
unknown. For a similar meaning ; Cf ;--“you grow exceeding 
strange.” — Merchant of V enice. 

Page 34 L Tape»try — A very precious kind of ornamental, 
weaving work. A matter of tapegtry — A skillful maker of tapes-, 
try. Hydra — The fabulous hundred heated serpent,' . killed by. 
Hercules'. To hist at each other — Showing their antagonism be- 
tween the sects. Brandished out their iongtKS*-— Brandish m^hs 
to flourish. Monstrous hydra.,.bloodshed—T\m hydra was sup- 
posed to represent the different folse creeds. Each head hissing 
at another, would then be each creed or each sect crying another 
flown. Sprouts coming out where one headihad been lopped off 
Vould represent different creeds springing from the death of ' on% 
The whole picture was one scene of confusion and bloodshed. The 
whole history of all false religions would present 'Similar 'con- 
fusion and bloodshed too. Flourish of musical instrtmonts-^Ylou* 
rish is the name technically applied to the simultaneous sounding' 
of insti'uments. ioppeef— Cut. Tune (if it might've to called) — 
A note is a simple sonnd. A-tnne is an air which is composed 
of several notes harmoniously blended. In the present instonce 
there were jars and discords, so it conld not be said that a tune 
or an air was played. Bagpipe — A musical instrument, especially 
favoured by the Scotch. '■ Groiming 6oarc?— Notice' the name. 
Stenioropltonie — Notice ■ the ‘ name again, '• It means literally 
something which makes a stentorian sound. Stentor was 
a giant in the Greek fables (one' of the Greek heroes) who had 
a voice as loud as those of JMty men tc^ether. Hence a noiso 
or a voice is said to be stentorian when it is ' very- power- 
ful. ^So6?07-The black fur of a little - animal found in Northern 



Asia. Saarar— Bwer hats werd in great' ftfshion. . Modern 
silk hat is an ofisprmg of the beaver hat. ■ JBWsrZy— Reffering to, 
the antiquity of the English ehureh. Queen Eliaabeih't day—' 
Because the separation from the church of Borne vras completed 
in Elizabeth’s reign. . ' ' , • ’ i 

Page 342. " Seemed in yaorsr-Appeared old. Though m*i 

mortality— This central figure is the true Christian religion.^ 
called Protestantism in the form adopted by ' the established^ 
Church of England.- It carries in its breast the single brightf' . 
star'in the form of a cross, reminding its follovrers of the cross oni| 
which the Saviour 'died. Its form ist charmingly attractive. Iml 
is really the oldest form of religion, being the earliest and tru^' 
Christianity as it is immortal. OmameniB — Ceremonies of they 

Church of Rome. Artijieial iwinih!*— Roman Catholicism (which^ 
this figure represents) pretends to be very, old as Patestantism is 
generally dated from Luther’s time. ' .But Protestantism being 
the earli^t form of Christanity is really the .oldest and Roman 
Catholicism has got only a pretended age or artificial wrinkleB, 
Sat croaj-iayyod— People are said to sit cross-legged, when they 
squat on the ground with one leg .passed crosswise over- another. 
Tatfthy,— Made up of cheap glittering and showy things. Roman 
Catholicism has a great deal of.ahowiness and artificiality about 
it. ’ Preshylery— Dissenters, who own no other church govern- 
ments but' those by elders or 'presbyters chosen by the people. 
These denounce all show and formality, and severely insist on a 
rigid plainness. Just the revene—Tho Puritans objected to all 
ceremonies and symbols, esp. the trots. 

' ^ Ps-S® 343. '.Eetemblod her.'..Bis(er — The sistership means 
kindredship. The central' figure' as said before represents 
Protestantism with the church government as in the established 
Church of England. Puritanism-is also Protestantism (hence the 
kinship) but with -a different , church government, ZiketK^s in' 
heottty— Both being in principle the simple noble Christianity 
devoid of all isolatory and' worshipping the true God in- spirit. 
<S'tt!£7y--'lTnheal6hly, Puritanism is called so on the snppWtion 
thatitis the ont-growth of a morbid mind which insists on too 

much rigidness and .thus , looks like asceticism. Splenetie The 

adjective from Spleen. Spleen is the sign of envy and irritability, 
Eraron wp—The muscles of the face are drawn up in a peculiar 
.Wily when a person is irritated' or. is peevish. Peevishness is ■ 
'fretfulness. ^Triple coronet— The -triple tiara is always used ' 
by the Pope. .Mer Aat~The -bishop's mitre.., Dwenfed... ores*— 
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The Ohnrch of England observes sOme ceremonies and shonrs as 
seeming for impressing especially on the vnlgar mind, the grand-’ 
eur and solemnities of religion. Puritanism, Dissent or Presbytery 
discards' «U sho'WB and ’■cetemonies. ' Thus Presbytery hm-e 
dissents from even the white apron as too much of a livery and 
from the Cross as looking too much like Popery. Dotcdy— An 
Hi-dressed person j an ill-dressed, awkward woman. Homely 
means simple — like things .used everyday in homes. The objecfc 
of Presbytery was to make herself a plain- homely person — or 
in plain language the object was to form a set of- doctrines which 
would be simple and used by everybody in daily life,j But 
Presbytery is said to hftve made herself- ont a plain homely- 
dowdy, a set ’ of doctrines which from the excess of abridgement 
of ceremonies have become something ill-becoming and iU-htting. 
Sectariet — Secthrians ; members of sects. Professors of different 
sects of religion. Perhaps there is a ' covert insinuation in this. 
The sectaries on the left hand Were (see the next page top) 
Atiabaptists, Quakers &c. Perhaps the author means that 
Presbytery has a learning towards tbese’ratber than to the Church 
of England. The HarZoi— The great whore of Babylon. See 
Bevelation chap. 17. ' Jhiaum— The ttTewiBh religion. The 
proj^r Jewish religion has for its final development Cfaxistianiiy. 
This refers to the religion of those Jews who • believe in the^ la^tf 
of Moses hut refuse to believe that Christ was the Messiah whom, 
they' expect^ and expect the Messiah ’yet. > PA^^actcriM— "Wrought 
tvorks having ttho virtue ' of charms; ^’ V^B^raom Scripture 
' Written on parchment and rolled npinsCd to be worn by the Jews 
on their four heads and on the -left arm so that it might -be' next 
■ to the heart.” These were called phylacteries as ‘they- were snpi 
posed to behave as charms. ' Typical figwes — Eigares representing 
some moral truth or fable ■ &c. ; Hieroglyphics. Unriddle — Deci- 
pher, A riddle is a puzzle. ' Ss..>Aemple— 1 \ie Jews yet cherish 
a fond veneration and affection for the old temple in Jerusalem, 
which is now in ruins and in the hands of the' Turks.’ It was 
Idesfcroyedin A. D. ^o.^ 'Imiead of weeping over it — ^The Jews 
|aTe naturally expect^ to lament the destruction of their sacred 
\temple. Counttsp...*no»ey— The reference is to usury which almost 
ml Jews follow as a ’profession at the .present day. . Deism or 
'Nittwal >That creed (most prevalent at the present day) 

which admits the existence of God hut recognises no .established 

are -just a step before the' Agnostics. 

The ornaments and education of the souhtry 
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girl, correspond to the instruction of a few forms and modes of' 
■worship if not cerenjonics in the religion. It should also be noticed 
that ednoiUoa develops a peraon*a ficnlcies, and makes him more 
nscfal, thns the girl’s education woatd corrcspend to the develop, 
ment of the religion. 

344» SUztf boi^x — Silver basin or bowl. (Hindnstani vA;!- 
Xrtncbi). DvirariKm — ^hladncss. S^drop\<A>it — Literally fear of 
water- The disease produced generally Ik the bites of ma.'i dogs 
and jackals. Anabitptvrt — ^Against baptism. Bapti''ni is one cf 
the I'wo sacraments instituted bj* Christ, Regarding the mean- 
ing or method of it there have arisen many difTerenccs^ 
giving rise to different sects who call themselves, Anabaptist, 
InuncTsionists &c., according to their beliefs. iVo/enmd cia- 
— ^Notice the hnmonr. Srtcify psralld — To cxk the 
hat, or -wear it any way tifted is held to be nnsesniy. Tlu<! per- 
son •wanted to avoid that nnseerolyness, so much that the brim of 
his hat was, exactly parallel to the horisoa. ffonarJits And... 
btrtfon— The Quakers. Friends as thej* call themselves (which thw 
person iseaid to represent) insist on grtat plainness in dressing. 
The fashion of thetime was towear looserrieevcs and ornamental 
Bkhts, He had discarded them, as’also the snpenlnity of buttons. 
jrh<rf.,.crar3J — Cravat is “tte” or "cectie.” What this person had 
on for **tie” would not be recognised to be such by anybody. 
An of.-rfireourre— The art of shortening the number of word 
used in conversations. The friends or Quakers in their conversa- 
tioos want to avoid all ille word? and in carrj-ing it to excess give 
scoffers n handle for ridicule. — ^Thc Quakers use 

too many scriptural allosious and meiaphonf tliu» Light and 
Bibj'lon come in, Tlrm* call thcm«elvc? Friends and address persons 
as Friend. Toe The Quakers use ‘‘thee” and 

‘*thou” instead of the commoner ‘‘you.*’ All r^e—piuTOr— -Eecvnsc 
the second person pwonoans are nsed only in the singular. Apj<f- 
tfurur crenJ—The Quakers are said to sp’ak with a nssal twang, 
— Following strictly the vcriptaral a-lricc cf lettipg all 
one’s convtr sation be a simple *‘y w" “yea” or “nay” “nay” instcaii 
J of bsingidlc words repeated witlumt parpose.l77.rj/;— -Httslurdry. 

Pago 34S, The rnJin3C:Si'cn.u,.grc(;awj-— These acts repre- 
sent the feelings which bring out the rnteryvetinns, only these of 
plcasnre-nad surprise are omitted. A H3rtr,.*C.Vtttin>— LitershV 
string of names. Terraiaology or a list of terms. Th^ CJriftim 
sicuV — ^Thc Qu.afccr5be»i ihcmsclvce as Chrbtian* in 

i.the sense of strict foliowers of the teachings cf the holy S^crip- 
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tnres. Tliis vocabulary gave a list of tlie vyords used by QuakcrJ . 
•who are eminently Christian men. Ne\(> appelationt...CArvtian 
Ttamer — ^Thcse gave new names for most things or if you insist on, 
my doing so 1 •will say that this gave Christian names to most 
things. Cap of hellt — Always the insignia or badge of a fool. 
Lavghing and pointing — This’ is a ’Latin construction, altliongh 
snch a thing is rare in Addison’s writings. It is equivalent to 
Eidicnlingly pointing. Wo may also take itas a common English 
constrnction and interpret it to mean that the fool was laughing 
and he was. pointing. This figures as said later on represents 
Atheism ; all atheists laugh at all religion. TT/icf David? t fool did 
— ^David in his psalms said “The fool 1 ms said in his heart that 
there is ho God.” See' Psalm No. 14, first verse and also Psalm No. 
53, first verse. Somo thomands of yean a^o— About three thousand 
years ago,’ now, AtTieittt,.,Infideh...Free’thinkeri — An atheist is 
one -who does not believe in God. Infidel means unbeliever literally. 
These men are called Atheists and infidels bnt not liking either 
of the hard names they call themselves Pree^thinkers i, e. persons 
■who exercise their liberty in forming their own ideas and do not 
blindly follow authority. One of the leading free-thinkers of the 
day says that in all matters “justification is by verification’? and 
not ‘'by faitli” as the apostle taught. Genius— The guiding spirit,' 
Pagd 846 . JPopery.,.pcnectUion—'Ehc reference is to the 
Intolerance of Popery. Compare the Inqnisition. JPraeadamitee^A 
sect who maintained that only the, Jews were descended from 
Adam, and the Gentiles are descended from a race of men exis^ 
ting before Adam. Sabhatariam — Those who observed the Sab* 
bath or Sunday with extraordinary care. Camcroniant — A strict 
of Scotch Presbyterians, organized in i 685 by Bichard Cameron. 
They objected to the alliance of Church nnd State. They were 
the' same ns the Covenanters. Z[nggletoniant — Followers of 
Xttdovic Muggleton, a journeyman tailor, who in 1651 set up 
for a prophet. He was sentenced to stand in ■ the pillory and 
was fined £500. Brovmitte — ^A sect founded by Eobert Browne, 
of Bntlandshire, in the' reign of Queen Elizabeth. Ho taught 
the theory that each congregation of Cliristians should manage 
its own a&irs and elect its own. ministers. Their religious -tenets 
resemble those of the pipsent day Independents. Matonites-^ 
Followers of a di^^ting biinister, Mason. Camisare — or French 
prophets, 'a body ofVProtcso^ts iliving in the Cevennes, Fra^®®» 
who resisted the atter^^ to drivp them out, after the Bevocation 
of the Edict-o^Nantes 1685. 'They, were so named from, wea* 
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ring a cdmise or peasant’s smock, over their armour to conceal it^ 
and to aid them in recognising one another in' the dark. They 
came in England in 1707. They prophesied, and claimed the 
power to work in jnirMles. Frae Adantitet..,lay at first — These 
were different sects. They all were in arms against Popery and 
its perseculaon' — the fend between them, being the bitterer on 
account of the bigoted nature of each. At the approach of thd 
matron with moderation' and liberty ol^ conscience these figures 
fall down dead--there being no more any need of such sects and 
each being perfectly satisfied with 'the form of religion the matron 
represented and with liberty of conscience for each ensuring 
trecdom for each to act according to his' own lights. 

A PBIEWD OP MAISTEIITD. 

Page 347 . Charity a virtve,.Mriter — The next sentence 
explains this. A man .is charitable when he has in his mind 
compassion, it'doea not matter whether ho can 'relieve the distress 
•which excites the charity or not. Gifts and alms,„v{rtue — Gifts and 
alms are the external signs of charity in the mind. Indent — A 
inan whose needs are unprovided for. A man may be poor With- 
out being indigent. A poor man's needs are scantily or insuffi- 
ciently provided for. A mAn may he..,d'nyth{ncf — Only an expan- 
sion of the first idea. JJisposes Vs to— Inclines ns to ; leads us 
to, Collego — ^Not necessarily an institution for instruction ' only 
in literature, science or mathematics. It is any institution. Who 
founds a college — Establishes one, by paying the money for its 
maiutenace. Charitahlo to tin extravaganoe — So very charitable 
as to 'bo extravagant or profuse in my expences— supposing' I 
had afforded relief. The meaning is perfectly clear when wo 
remember tliat this to has the meaning of leading tmrards and 
extrava^nt literally means out of the Way. Imaginary reliof— 
Eelief or help in thought only hot in substance. Jf my abilitias,., 
world — If my power' to help the needy had been as great ns 
my desire to do so is, I would have helped every one in the 
world and there would not be one single mortal in 'pain or 
poverty. The Philosophers gtone— In olden times a belief existed 
that a process could bo found for discovering a stone which would 
convert all baser metals into gold. The elixir of life or an extract 
having the virtue of indefinitely extending human life was another 
object of quest with the ancients. The men who sought these 
things, called their art alchemy. It was nothing more than ■ a 
blind meddling with different chemicals— "Some of the wonders- of 
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Page S4S* ■ TTASitt the ^tScrticf— Within the limits 'n^hich 
the liberties of the city extended. Mahaiff all the rivers navigaiU 
— ^Notice the extraragance of the scheme. The mention of rivers 
close upon that of the roads suggests that he 'wanted to bring 
about improvements in land and water. Project mott at heart-^ 
'The most cherished scheme. Sv IF. Pettit — ^Evidently Sir.W* 
Pitt the famous minister. The humour comes in the fact of the 
word Petit meaning srtaii in French. To say that all the necessi* 
ties are obtainable for the sum of three pounds was niggardly and 
thns the name of Petit or small comes most happily. Impropria* 
tfon~Profit3 of ecclesiastical property in the bands of a layman. 
The recover is called Impropriator, To sitrceg—To observe, 
Kot survey in the sense of land measuring. Not entirely... uhjf-^ 
It shows the capricionsness. No pride,,,eoaeh and six— The hnmonr 
is evidenh A coach and six (t. c., a coach drawn by six horses) 
is e'ridently not the sign of no pride. Pahlta.,. gloomy— The 
prospect -was not good. Taxes came hortl— Taxesproved oppressive. 

Page 360. Paimed— Mor^ged it for a loan. To mg wishes—. 
As I wished. Pi'ojeeiioa — Taming bases metals into gold. Dour of 
projeetionSoxLV when the Philosopher’s stone was to be shown by 
the operator. J5«6Bic--To swindle j to cheat, a term in common ^ 
at the time. Cf. “Sonth Sea Bubble.” [To bring, „hear— To briSg 
things to a svtis&ctoxy termination. A ship is said to lose her 
bearings when she has lost entirely all her reckonings about the 
latitude and longitude aud the direction she is going. To find bear*; 
inga means thus to find something which definitdy fixes the course, 
Sloitn flfia jtp~Nbt really. Only metaphorically smashed him or 
made him utterly incapable and helpless. Desolved,,, fortune— See 
beginning for how his charity was excited by the sight of all 
distressed person, 

, . IffiODBIi QUESTIONS. 

Q. I. How did Addison regard those epitaphs in the Ahb^ 
which recorded only the birth and death of the buried person ? ; 

A. He tells us that he regarded such inscriptions as > a kind 
of satire upon the dead man, as if they implied that in the whole 
course of his life he had done nothing worthly to 'be mentioned) 
so that the most important events in his life were his birth and his 
death, in which all men are equal. He compares them to those 
■warriors who are mentioned by Homer and Yirgil, in their great 
poems, as having been killed in certain battles, but > wbo are . nob 
even mentioned in any previous part of the poem, because they 
had n^er done anything 'worth mentioning. He compares the 
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life of sncli men to the path of an arrow, wliich is immediately 
closetf lip and lost [of Addison aa he watched the'digging of grave.' 
Q. 2. Describe the reflections which past through the mind 
A. He saw in every shovelful of earth, that was thrown up 
by the grave-digger, a-pieee of a bone or a skull, mingled . with a 
kind of moist crumbling earth, which at one time formed part of 
a human body. He then began to think how many people were 
buried within that narrow space, and how their remains had be* 
come so confusedly intermingled that it would be utterly impossi-' 
ble to separate them.' He thought also of the entirely different 
characters of the people who were thus confused together s there 
were people of both sexes, friends and foes, priests’ and soldiers, 
monks and prebendaries, — so different from each other in life, but 
now so inseparably mingled together. [ Sir Clondesly Shovel 1 
^Q. 3- What fault does Addison find with the monument of 
A. He says that he is very much offended every, time ho 
sees tills. tasteless monument, because it represents the brave ad* 
miral as a very different person from what he really was. He was 
really a'plain rough man, a sailor and nothing but a .sailor ; yet 
he is here represented as a fine gentleman, with a full-bottomed, 
periwig, reclining upon a couch with velvet cushions under a fine 
canopy. The inscription, he says, is equally bad ; for instead- of 
telling us of his achievements, it tells us only how he died. ■ As 
he was drowned in a storm, this is a thing that could give no more 
glory to him than to every one of the poor sailors that were 
drowned at the same time. 

Q. 4. What reflections were suggested to Addison as he look:* 
ed upon the tombs with their inacriptions 1 
'A.^ When he looked’ upon the tombs of the great, he no 
longer envied them ; when he rend the epitaphs of the heantiful, 
every sinful desire .was extinguished j when he read on one tomb 
the 'grief of parents for the loss of their son, his heart melted with 


pity for them, but when 'he •next came to the tomb of those 
parenia themselves, he thought how foolish it is for any to grieve 
for those whom they are so soon to join j when ho saw that those 
who had been enemies, rivals, and opponents, were now • lying 
peacefully side by side, he reflected with sorrow that all their , 
wars and rivalries and disnutes had been small and contemntible. 


irom iiUoirvgraves,,:an(l' when those whose lives were 
irtted from one another by many ages, shall stand before the 
,,enient'8eat of Qod_hs contemporaries. 
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DEMTJREEES IS LOVE. 

Page 352 . demurrers— ReaWy means objectors. Here it is 
put for persons who take a long time to come to a definite arrange- 
ment of marriage. Correspondents upon. ..numerous — A sly way 
stating the fact that there .arc a great number of persons given to 
sentimental dawdling about love. Ranze them — Arrange them. 
.Hcdrfs— Headings. Ranee them heads — Arrange them in different 
groups. Address myself to them — Deal with them. Dilatory 
Unsteady, unsettled minds ; dispositions which lead them to 
postpone matters. Who are w.arm at one time and cold at another ; 
whose minds do not appear to be made up. Spinning out — Length-' 
ening out. Close soiih their lovers — Accepting (hem, once for all. 
A rather curious use of the term. Cf. Closing a bargain, closing with 
an offer w'herc it has the meanings of terminating and accepting res- 
pectively. Ficesimo &c. — “In the 29th year of Charles II. t. e. in 
1677-78, the reign of Charles II. being reckoned from the execution 
of Charles I. Coif— neap. A brother the coif —A. lawyer: coif 
is playfullj'-pul for the wig. At the temple — ^Therc arc four temples 
and inns whcrcs students learn law. Properly speaking, students 
have got to join onfe^of these temples or bars, attena the lectures and 
the dinners at the ends of the terms and for the rest, they may learn 
law where, when and as best as they may. The temples or inns being 
by no means things of the nature of resident universities. After 
the requisite number of terms arc attended students arc called to the 
bar i, e. recognised as lawyers and arc allcnvcd to practice. Serjeant- 
ai-lavo — A very high title in the bar, usually won after a long term 
of successful practice. This man had begun his courtship when he 
was merely a student of law. Now he was a lawj-er of high rank 
with a well-established practice of several ye.irs and yet he nad not 
received a final answer. Matters brought to an issue — Matters 
brought to some decided, definite and final arrangement. The fair 
one demurs — ^The lady objects to taking any decisive step t. a, either 
accepting the man for her husband or dismissing him. Gentleman’s 
phrase — ^The fair one “ demurs." Calls himsef Tkyrsis — ^The man 
takes that assumed name — perhaps because he thought that a classi- 
cal name suited his constancy as a lover, a thing not vciw common 
at the present d.iy. Misttvss — Note that this word formerly did not 
have the objectionable meaning it now has vio, the object of illicit 
love. For an instance of similar degradation of meaning compare 
the French par amour, meaning simply a lover, which however now 
means the object of illegal love. Mistress simply meant what is now 
m cant by sweetheart. Plaintiff— h complainer. One w’ho brings 

a plaint or complaint or a suit against anotner. The other party i, e. 
the party sued is called the defendant. Constant passio 7 i — Un- 
changing love. Sets /orf/i— Who states of gives the account. 
Timorous — ^Timld ; fearful. 

Page 353. Past child-bearing — Past the period of life upto 
which a woman bears child. The child-bearing age extends* over 

3 * 
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a period of about twenty . years, in India' from about the age of 
fourteen to about thirty five, in colder countries a Htite later. Choleric 
lover— OnoX&nc means irritable. This epithet does not in an}' way 
qualify his lovership. .\11 that it means is that he was a lover and 
of a choleric or irritable temper. - Irrevocably — Unchangeably. Lit; 
U nrecallably. Lat. i?e, again and voco, to call. Smitten 'with — 
Charmed by. Irrevocably smitten is not a happy phrase. We now 
would say hopelessly smitten. Self-interest — The lady' probably has 
an idea of marrying a rich man and she is dela5'ing in the hope of • 
finding a richer lover. Bubbled him. ..youth — ^Fooled him out of his 
youth. The lady by not consenting to marry the man and at the same 
time keeping him on in hopes, has made a fool of him says the man. 
And while he was being fooled like that, his youth went by. • See page 
350, 1 . 28. Drilled him an — Led him on, till he was nve-and~fifty. 
Find her account — Find the fortunes she wants. Drop him — Discard 
him ; reject him. Sam. Hopevaell — Notice, as is frequently the case, 
the name has a significance. This man, is another victim of a de- 
murrer but he takes it cheerfully and thus justifies' his name of Hope- 
well. Premise beforehand. Bottle companion — A drinking 
companion. Been the diversion...friends — It as been the laughing 
stock of his friends. His friends always laughed at him and joked 
with him about his love. Mrs. Martha— This Mrs. agmn must not 
be taken as the present Mrs. The word Mrs. (though standing for 
Mistress) pronounced as " misses” means a married lady, the name 
following the word, being the name of the husband of the lady. 
Formerly it was used before the names of all ladies married or un- 
married, without distinction and denoted the rank of gentleman or 
lady. What a dance she has led me — ^What difficulties she put in' 
the way and how she made me wait in alternate hope and suspense 
&c. To lead a man a dance, generally means to subject him 
to the obedience of a number of capricious wishes. The 
alternate bobbing up and down and the continuous movement in a 
(^nce probably gave rise to the phrase, which thus has a metaphorical 
significance. She took me out — She first made me love her. This 
t^ing out is in keeping with the leading a dance, above. Dodged - 
wiV/i me — Eluded me. With much ado — ^With great difficulty. 
Master of her person — Possessor of her body — as her husband. 
Person as it is — ^There is not much of her former self left. Compare, 

'* grown as grey as a cat," Notice the comic sadness in " person such 
^ it is." A ve/y charming old tooman — Naturally. A woman who 
has put off a lover for thirty years must have grown old. Notice the 
humour in the lover’s talking of his love as an old woman while or- 
dinarily, people talk so tenderly of the young ladies they love. We 
^ften Notice the "we." Demurring then is not a good 

policy. She -would neyer...head — The woman had now grown alto- 
gether toothless and as long as she had a single tooth, she would 
never marry her lover. Notice the humour in toothless old bride. 
Anno amorts...pnmo— In the year of love, thirty one. The court- 
ship had lasted thirty years (see above) and the man puts the date, 
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counting from the banning of it as other people count their years 
from some famous event. The ordinary Engibh year is counted • a's 
A. D. anno domini in the }'ear of our Lord i. e. since the birth of 
Christ. The Romans according to one method calculated their year 
from the foundation of the city of Rome. Notice the humour then, 
in the man's accounting the beginning of his courtship a famous 
event. Posie—A. motto. The word is a corruption of ‘‘ poesie." It 
was the custom and still is, with some to have a text or a line of 
poctrj* or a motto engraved on the wedding ring. Expeci.,.letter-— 
Notice the eas)’ going "pleasant fellow." Epithalamium — A thing 
of the nature' of an ode, somethings written to commemorate the 
occasion. Mrs. Martha' s...eternally — The humour comes in, in the 
fact of the man's meaning what he saj-s, to judg^ of the persistence 
and patience with which he had sought Mrs. Martha. In order to 
banish an evil — Remember that the Spectator always had for its 
, object the improvement of the public. Remember also in this 
connection that .-Addison's ambition was to bring philosophy out of 
must}' closets into drawing rooms. 

?age 354. The folly of demurring — The foolishness in making 
unnecessar}* delaj's at comming to a definite understanding in love 
affairs. T-sxo or three reflections — From two or three considerations. 
Which I earnestly rrurffirs—Which I ask my lady readers serious- 
ly, to consider. Shortness of their fme— General shortness of life 
is meant probably. But remember also the case of the lady who 
had demurred till past child-bearing. Life is not long ..in — 
The tricks that suggest themselves to an artful woman, are endless. 
A timorous. ..deliberating — A very timid woman, should she take a 
very long time to settle her doubts and fears, would never have time 
to finish weighing all the possibilities, for against manying. An 
extraordinaiy timidity is to be blamed therefore. Haifa century — 
See Hilpa and Shalum. Age of man. ..before the floM — Before the 
fiood the age of man was close upon a thousand years. Adam lived nine 
hundred and thirty years. The longest liv^ man was Methusaleh 
who lived nine hundrra and sixty-nine years. Sacrifice half. ..scruple 
— A lady would be justified in taking fifty years to decide a point 
about which she may have doubts. Tsco or three ages — ^Two or 
three times seventj^'ears which is ordinarily accounted to be duratiem 
of a man's life. But this phrase acquires a new force from the 
fact that an is the term used for an indefinitely long penod. 
Nine hundred years good — Nine hundred %’ears that she could rely 
on or feel sure about. This, a lady would have if the days of man 
w'cre the same as before the deluge. Hold out — Resist ; object to 
marriage ; demur. To the conversion of the yirtof— Till all the^ 
Jen'S are converted into ChristiainU'. The reference is to the second i 
advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, thristians maintain that Christ wjH: 
come again, to gather his own people and to reign with them for at 
thousand years. No man know the time when Christ will come. butV 
the Bible mentions some signs which will be seen brfore His coming.^ 
One of these is conversion of the Jews. Formerly'this theory of tna 
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second advent or the second coming of ou r Lord was not well knowny 
it having been devdoped only -recently, through a completer stud— 
of the word of God — ^the Bible. Formerly, the second advent was 
not mu(^ believed in and it was held to be at an infinitely distant 
future, so that "till the second coming,” or •* till the conversion 
of the jews ” practically meant *' never.” Thought jit to he prevailed 
on — Considered it proper to be persuaded to marry. Were the age 
...prevailed on — Had the life of man been as long as it used to 
be before the deluge then ladies would be justified in taking a long 
time to arrive at a decision. Play her part., others — ^The reference 
L is to the theatre. Shakespeare says that ” all the world is a stage 
and men and women are but actore therein,'* meaning that this 
world is only for a while \vith us and all its actions and scenes, 
are like the transient ones seen in a theatre. The plaj'ers in the 
theatre, are seen for a short time, acting their parts and then they 
disappear, so in this world we see a man or woman fulfilling a pan in 
life and then he or she disappears. Thus, a woman has to play her 
part. Quit the stage — Keeping up the metaphor above, corresponding 
to death in reality. Make room for others — Give place to others. 
This also'keeps up the metaphor above. One actor succeeds another. 
In real life too, new men are constantlj' springing up as the old 
pass away. Term of beauty s/iorfer— The period during which a ' 
woman remains beautiful is very short. Addison himself has said, 
as also the common opinion is, that among men, beauty is given to, 
the female, though in all other animals the male is always the 
hanckomer of the two. But a well-known modem writer has pointed 
out in plain w’ords that taking the best specimen of each it b 
undoubtedly the man who has the supirionty after forty. Thus 
woman’s beauty, falls behind that even of the man as early as 
at the age froty. Wrinkles — Is wrinkled. . Sirenrih of colouring-— 
The depth and tone of the colour. Embellish — Oniaraent. Embel- 
lish., rainbovis — I might ornament mydi^ourse on the subject, by 
borrowing figures from the rose and rainbow’, which though beauti- 
fully coloured in early bloom, soon fade. The author could have 
said even the rose, fades in time and the gorgeous colours of the 
rainbow, disappear, so would fade beauty &c. Ingenious conceits — 
Clever figures and turns of e.vpression. Conceit is our " conception ” 
and means “ideas.” Great danger., three score — There is the 
chance of a woman’s falling in love at sixty, .because there is a 
^kindof a l^ef spring (see the book two lines below), but at this 
(awkward time of time, it will be hard to get a man to marry, all 
.hien not bang ^ of Sam. Hopewell's happy disposition. Latter 
^nng-^pring is the time when nature blooms and bursts out in 
her nchest glory’. It is typical of, youth as autumn is of middle age 
mellowing into old age and winter is of old age. Latter spring 
iinrans therefore a youth or freshness, \-igour and impetuosity of 
.teelm|s Md possions, like that of youth, appearing ^^a latter 

Hood — Takes possession of. The 
jteeiings and passions with their strength, characteristic of youth, 
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takes possession of a old woman. Veryif.{JLi sort of animal — ^ 
Naturall}’, If a old woman feels like younp woman and behaves f 
as much as indeed, she must { her behaviour being inconsistent with X 
her age gives ground for rcdiculc. Notice that " animal " is used | 
in contempt. Tliere is such a manifest absurditj' in the bearing I 
of a young woman being seen in an old one that the person in f 
whom it is seen is accounted a nondescript— not coming under the 
cat^rj* of anj' particular class of human beings, but being just an ' 
animat and no more. Strange figure she wtli make— How odd she 
will appear. 

Page 355. Unseasonable — Awkward with respect to time. 
Retreat— A coy or bashful retiring or withdrawing. Fashionable 
and grarr/Vr/— Notice that if ‘'fashion” and "gracefulness” be 
considered first and if they prompt the retreat, it is no longer 
” natural modesty." But it tnc retreat which appears to be fashion- 
able and graceful is prompted by spontaneous modesty then the 
author is far from blaming it. Prompted bv reason and inclination— 
Prompted 'to close with the offer atonce, on account of both prudential 
(e. g, money! considerations and attachment. Demur out of form — 
So as to be' lashionnblc and graceful as Stiid before. Then, it has 
been a time-honoured custom for a woman to seem to yield to the 
pressing entreaties of her lover as if half reluctantly. This custom 
the author savs ought to be conformed to. So far as deeenty 
requiraSo that there may be no signs of an undue and improper 
(on account of the time-honoured custom) readiness. A virtuous 
woman — Of course there Is no sense in this. This is only the 
author's sly hit at the ” time-honoured custom ” and at the false 
modesty which conforms to it. 

Aiialysis There arc a number of w'omcn, who seem to be 
unable to make up their minds about either accepting or rejecting 
a lover and thus keep them in suspense often for very long periods, 

A Sorjcant-al-law commenced his courtship w’hcn lie was a student 
and it has not terminated yet. — ^Vet the lady demurs. Of all thq 
victims of demurrers Philander deserves most pity. Sylvia his lady- 
love having kept him waiting till she was past child-bearing, 
Slrcphon, a choleric low’, is another victim of a demurrer. He 
declares ho h.ns been fooled out of his youth and his lady-love who 
is calculating may yet throw him over if she finds a better match. 
Sam. Hopewell is a pleasant fellow who has at last married a lady 
who had demurred for thirty years. He takes it easy, has put 
Anno amaris trigesimo privio instead of a posie on his wedding 
ring and expects a congratulatory letter. Demurring is' bao 
individually and sodally for three good reasons. Life is too short 
to be spent only in demurring. _ Secondly if lifeJs short, beauty 
lasts a still shorter time. JKirdly in same old wom^ is seen a latter 
spring, the freshness and vigour of feelings and passions reviving at 
an old age. Should this happen about sixty, it is likely to make the. 
person ridiculous besides bringing her only, disappointment. ' A 
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retreat from the first approach of a lover out of natural modesty 
is worth}’ of all praise and it is fashionable and graceful. But ^ doing 
so for fashion and CTacefulness is stupid and false. A virtuous 
woman may refuse the first offer of marriage as a good man refuses 
a first offer of a bishopric, fo r form but doing so persistently 

for form’s sake is a little too much. 


SIB. TIMOTHY TITTLE 

Pag6 366. Realiiies and appearances — Realities and the men 
appearance of them. A real thing and another which merely look: 
like it. Separate true merit &c. — Distinguish truly meritorious^ 01 
worthy persons from those, who claim to be such without possessing 
the claimed worth. Fa/se colours — False pretensions. This colour 
is used from analog}' to the rouge or colour used in' painting in 
order to make the faded complexion look healthy, fresh and young. 
Shine alike — Seen equally precious. Eyes of the Aw/gor— Esti- 
mation of the common herd of those who do not possess the facultv 
for discriminating between tme merit and false. The word vulgar 
comes from the Lat. vulgits, a herd. Pretences — Claims which they 
put forward. Various merits — ^Varied merits; different kinds ol 
merits. Combination — League ; a conspiracy. Pedants~Men 

with little learning who make a great display of it. Parts — Abilities 
and talents. Extol — Laud ; praise highly- Oiy up — Extol ; praise 
up. Trifling commendations — Petty praises. Praise froin a person 
incompetent to judge of the merits of a performance, is really the 
opposite of complimentary. This the more. ..silence — There is 
the greater need of a distinction bein^ made between the really worthy 
and the mere pretenders to worth, in learning because among the 
pedants there is a regular established ^ild or league and thw 
studiously make it their business to cry eadi others merits up, while 
r^lly learned men, not caring for each petty commendations keep 
silent. Thus there is a chance that the notice attracted by the noise 
of the pedants may really incline the public to forget or ignore the 
really learned. A form of knowledge •without power — Pedantry in 
earning, appears like and therefore is in the form the same as real 
'earning. But the satisfaction that learning, brings to a man, never 
•rornes to the pretender to it. The pedant can appear learned, but riot 
haring any real learning, misses the happiness found in learning. 
&milarly, a hypocrite in religion, shows precisely the same bearings as 
that of a deeply religfious man. 'But a deeply rdigious man always en- 
joys the sweet pleasure of a fullcommunion with God and being thus 
near to God rises above the evils and cares of the life under which most 
rnen groan. The hypocrite misses this pleasure. Thus we see that the 
sham or pretence gives the form but cannot give the essence of the 
pretends to and in the essence that all the happiness lies. 

1 'rewo-fds -.—For the recompense for hypocrites and those 
who .love to make ? display of their virtues, see Math. ri. Shallow 
species Class of men with superficial or slight knowledtre. No- 
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tice the use of the word sprxrics indicates that tins is a -class of beings 
idffering from ail ordinary ones and they constitute a class bv 
themselves. /M/>er/«na/c— Persistent— to have its merit recogni^d. 
Empty — Shallow ; Tgnorant. Contxited animal — A person thinli^ 
ing a great deal of himself. Notice^lhe contemptuous term animal. 
Knovm by the name of a ctitic — Who* call themselves critics. 
-They are not real critics (see next page of the book), because a real 
critic’s business is to discern t^c ments as well as the demerits of a per« 
formance, but this, these mffh are incap.ab 1 c of doing on account of 
thdr shallowness. Thus they arc only so called critics. 

Page 357. Common (tecepiance—CommovXy received or accepted 
meaning of the word. Entering into the sense and soul — With- 
out understanding the meanings of the words and without catering 
into the spirit of the author. The langu<agc correspond to the body 
in which the soul is the spirit of the author. Thtec men understand 
neither. A fno general «</«— -Canons of criticism as they are 
called. These arc a few general rules, to which according to the 
older critics, every work had to conform before it could be accounted 
at all an accurate, much less a"worthy performance. Quadrate — 
Square with ; fit in ; conform to. Critics — Formerly critics used t3, 
be ready made. See Byron's English bards and Scotch reviewers,- 
where he saj-s th.*it " every man must learn his trade, excepting critics 
critics alone arc ready made.” Some body has humorously said that 
as the readiest made shoes arc bools cut'down, so critics were made 
readily out of authors cut down. The critic of old considered his 
business mainly to carp at a performance and to sec if the work con- 
formed to the canons of criticism. Modem criticism aims at some 
thing very different. M.atthew Arnold defines a critic's business to 
supply the material with which the author builds. The critic must bo 
' able to supply all th.*!! there is excellent and noble in sentiment and 
ideas and the author uses these in his work. This is true criticism. 
From this it will be seen how the author and the critic must essen- 
tially be of the same mind both with ' equ.ally large minds and 
equal appreciation of the good, the noble and the beautiful. Now 
\wll be seen the force of ” without entering into the sense and soul of 
an author ” above and it will be understood how a man can be only 
, a so called critic who docs not Understand his author. Master of a 
certain &e. — Notice the art in using the term master. When we read 
the u-ord master our expectations are raised but to be disappointed at 
the next word. "Master” indeed but only of a set of words. The stu- 
id^pt will recognise the irony in coupling the word master with a 
limited set of words. Unity — The classical three unities. The 
unity of time, place .-ind action. It was a rule that (i) the action of 
a dmma should last through a d.iy, (ii) that the scene must be confined 
to one place and (iii) that the drama must have a beginning, an end 
and a middle with new episodes to disturb the unity of action. This 
Was called " the three unities.” Fire — Forciblencss of style. Phlegm — 
The opposite of fire ; heaviness. ' Easy^V\\itnt and the opposite' 
of laboured. Natural — As opposed' to Hyperbolical . or Eupncistic.' 
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are generally clothed in A garb or dress. The phrase has been used 
for, clothed so as to appear in a visible shape. Couched in terms'; 
ordinarily intelligible. Rejil dtlr ‘Vessels — Kene\ying or repairing’ 
the tackle and the sails of the ship and also repairing any damages 
done to the ship. 7 ?e/a/f 0 «— Soirtething related } narrative, hence — 
Defend themselves } protect thetnselves. Inclemencies of the 
*weaiher — ^The severities of the tvedthcr. Turfs and viood — Fiction. 
We iost several tuards — These \vCre afterwams discovered to have 
been frozen. Sec below. Dumb rather deaf— Fiom the fact 
that no word could be heard the first conclusion that one arrives 
at is that the rriOn had grOwri dumb, but on second thoughts, the 
real rOasori is remembered hnd as that was that words froze before 
they could be heard, it is said that all the men appeared to have 
lost the power of hearing. Sejwtifc— Conscious. Avnire — After 
the thawing of the frolsen words. 

Page 36Si Nodding and gaping— ThUi men were shaking. 
Iheir heads, in attempting to convey their meanings by gesticulation. 
They opened their mouths to speak. But as no word could be heard, 
only the wide open mouth and nodding head were seen. Hail 
a jA/p— Hailing a ship is a technical term for speaking aloud to 
a ship’s crew from another at a distance. “ Ship a hoy ! ” is . 
generally the term in which a ship is hailed or spoken to from .a 
distance. Seaman could hail.,.^ain — The seaman had a voice 

{ lowcrful enough to enable him to spe.ak to a ship’s crew a 
eague away, but now he gesticulated wildly, strained his lungs, 
and exerted the muscles of the throat, enough to hurt them, still 
he could not be heard. Nec vox, nee verba, seguuntur — Neither 
voice nor word followed. A turn of the wind — A change of the 
direction of the wind. The air began to thaw — The frozen air 
began to melt. Crachltng of consonants crackling' noise was 
made as the consonants thawed. Soft and gentle substance — By 
thinr nature soil. That we had hee» sile>ti,..expressip»i — That we 
could not be heard would be proper ^Vords, for silent they were not.' 
Pilot — ^Thc word ori^nally .meant the captain of a. ship. For 
which meaning, Cf. "The pilot of some night foundered skiff.” 
P. L. Bk. 1. It means, at present, a person whose business it is 
to guide vessels into harbours. At the entrance into a river or,' 
A harbour, the pilot comes on board a ship and has the control, 
of the navigation till the vessel amves in port. Hear every man 
talking.., mouth — ^The words heard, as said before were simply those 
words which had frozen before. 

Page 364. VolUy of 'oathes And cursts—A string of oaths and 
Curses. Sailors are proverbially profane in their language. Boats— 
\.watn The highest among the petty officers. Pronounced ais ‘bosen.’ 
/lozcricj-lrntable ; hasty .tempered. See page iii, L 25 * 
‘^P^do ^The strap, ^^ipping or flogging. The man had .beeri , 
^gged several times for swearing and had thought of venting his^ 
grudge when he imagined he could not be heard. Pious soliloquies — 
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Ironically iiscd for. blasphemous lan^aife. Beauties in Wahfiiitff— 
Wapping is the resort of sailors and is filled with rascals of all shades 
of blackness, grog-shops and worthless women, who are the sweet- 
hearts of the sailors. Amonn — (£. amor, love) Flirtation. To 
offer af sficakiuff — Attempt speaking. He was afraid because he was 
not sure that he would ho heard. Et iimidc verba ..refentaf — ^Trans- 
l.aled freclj' the words would nic<an, ‘‘timidly .it intervals came out tho 
words.” 'Groomings of a bear — These grooms were posthumous. 
They bad been uttered when the bear was alive and had got frozen 
and 'were heard now, when the thaw began. 

Page 3S5. Posthumous — It means the works of a man pub- 
lished after his death. Sighs that melt vsiih brandy — Referring to 
the silent and drinking habits of the Dutch. Unsavoury sounds — 
Bad smelling sounds. Inariicttlafe — Not clearly uttered. The 
reference is to something not mentioned in polite sociefy. Valci — 

‘ (Pronounced “Valley” nearly) A personal attendant. Fell into a 
rage — Was offended at the indecency. But not knowing who was 
to blame, could not punish the oilcnder. Stunned— Coninsed, 
I ascribed.., audible — Hard consonants arc supposed to take a long 
time in thawing. The Dutch language which contains a large 
quantity of consonants would thus take a long time in 
thawing. Obdurate — (L. durus, hard) means refractory and obs- 
tinate ; hardend. ^fake amends /or— The French are usually sup- 
posed to be a very talkative race. Now they were talking fast to m.ikc 
up for the forced silence during the day the words used to get frozen. 
Bapidity,..even off that nation — Referring to> the talkativeness of the 
French as mentioned above. The French arc credited also with an 
ear that c.in tolerate not only noise, &c., but noise of all kinds. Landor 
says that : — ^Thc Spaniards have no palate, the Italian no eye and the 
' Frenchman no car .ind .idds that the Spaniard can take dishes which 
would be sickening to other, the Italian cannot recognise beauty and 
that no sound is so intolerable to a Frenchmen's cars as that of music. 
This commonly rccicvcd idea would explain the force of “confusion and 
rapidity ..even of that nation.” Giving of the vreather — Upon the 
first change in the weather. Their Language — The French language 
contains a very large number of soft consonants. The idea here is 
that words made up of soft consonants melt soon just as the langu- 
age of the Dutch, containing a large number of hard sounds took a 
long time to melt. Wrapped up in breath — That is only words 
(formed by the omission.^oi breath) could freeze. Kit— A kind of 
violin. It is of smaller size than a violin and is shriller. Minuet— 
A kind of dance. People dance to a music, i.e , while dancing the steps 
of the dancers beat time to the music played. This kS playcda 
tune w’fiich would suit the dance called minuet. Occasion of it — ^The 
c.iuse of it. Prevailed upon — ^Persuaded. Chapin — Melancholy. 
Pissipaie our chagrin — Dissipate the gloom under which we were. 
Chagrin means discomfiture — disappointment where generally self- 
love has been huit, ‘ The kit was played to enfiven the monotony 
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nnd to kill' ihc time. Et.- ie»yle iemps — (and'to kill tizne) to kill 
the lime as a pastime. , - ‘ ^ ' 

Page 366. Philosopfiical reasons — Scientific reasons. Philo- 
sophy has onlj' of late come' to be applied exclusively to mental 
science. The word originally apjSHcd to all the researches of the “lo- 
vers of wisdom." Notice How the word science, meaning knowledgesimp- 
ly, come to mean knowlcdgfc' of the laws of icgnlating the condition and 
compisilisn of bodies, i.c'., , physics and chemistt^' and also’ how 
it is now applied to' philosdphy, .also' which is described as “ mental 
and moral science." For the older mcanihg of the term philosoply 
consider the word Natural phdosoply, still used for Physics. 
Prolex — Unreasonably long. Something prolex — Some what 
verbose, i.e., somewhat lengthly. Something for “some what" is arcic 
V.C., ch.aracterislic of older English. Well versed in the ancient 
■poets . — Well read in the fabulous stories met with in Greek 
authors. Sir John’s .acquaintance with ancient poets, is guessed, 
from’ the exaggeration of his accounts which resemble those of 

ancient poets. Raised the pitch historians — Historians' are not 

allowed to give play to their fancies, it bbing their business to 
represent facts as they occurred .and unv.aniishcd. .Sir John and 
travellers of his kind claim to He historians or recorders of fact,' but 
their jancy or imagination’ is more poU'crful’ than that of 
otdinary historian.* Pitch means' tone.* In'sound it means shrillness. 

0ne note being called of a higher pitch than another when its 
shplmess is ^catfer. It must be carefully distinguished from inten- 
se, which in sound means loudness. P’rom the meaning of the 
wrd, given to it in* sound, it is used figuiativcly in other things. 
Imagination of a- high pitch wouH mean an ima^natioh, capable 
of calling a very number of variegated facts. Embellishment — 

, ' Ornamentation. 

j Analysis; — rherc. arc no class of books so interesting as boolts 

of travel. But the writers of such books often tell most monstrously 
improbable stories, with greater confidence pci haps because there is 
no chance of detection or discovery. A vcry 'goo'd spcciman of such 
writers is Sir John Manddville, when he gives an .account of a vo3'agc 
to the far north ( far north for .then though now we say only up to 
Novazcmbla) during which, while at Novasc'mbla, the cold was 
so intense as to freeze words that were' uttered. Sir |ohn gives, 
a detailed, account of a period . of lime, when considerable surprise 
was caused amonmt his ship’s crew, by • their finding themselves 
unable to hear each other. An explanation of this follows vie. that 
the words froze before they could travel up to the car of the person 
spokep to. Then follow's ac'count of a' thaw in the words, when 
sounds uttered long ago, all burst out cracking. These mohstrojis 
accounts are varied a Titttle by a gratuitous interpolation of another' 
curious, fact vxs. that a kit could be heard when words could not 
be. A grave, scientific explanation of this is given. The ’.whole 
narrative furnishes as good an accouuf of the ' improbable as aiiy 
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nence. A pack of cards is shuHied after a gamei in order to 
mix them up tb9roughIy, so that the position of no one of them 
could be knownl Notice that shuffling is the term we use for 
mixing up smatl things like ' cards or the tickets of a lottery -and 
these men are spoken of as shuffled among the crowed. Shrubs 
and under-^oods — ^These men of the short’ club are to men of 
proper height as shrubs and undergrowths are to stately trees like 
oaks and r^ars, This was the name of a very small 

sized class of human Ecin^, who lived on the banks of the Nile. 
They were of such small ' sizes that annually at harvest tiine, th^ 
liad to turn out armies to fight with r^ncs !that came to cat up 
their com. For an idea of what the pigmies 'were supposed to be,, 
look up the account of the " Liliputs ” , in Gulliver's travels. (See 
page 267, 1. 30). Draw ihemselves out — Separate themselves. 

Page 368. ■ Who are men of figure— Thera is a play upon 
the word fi^re. • "Men of figure" means, distinguished men, i.e,, 
men who nave cut a figure. Here however, tfee men are men 
of figure in as much as they possess large bodies and are therefore 
are of lauge figure. Efittomieed — Reduced into smaller compass, , 
and henM shown in miniature. Mankind epitomised — An epitome 
is a condensed sketch as the Indian student, probably, well knows, 
^hc humun race d^enerated.in size. In muiiature — As model 
‘‘of small size. A miniature, "is a copy or a model, reduced in size 
and ve^ much ’smaller than the original;; • The human race would 
graduaUy look like models or dimmish^ representatives of men. 
Dai^ 'roots — ^Just a‘ type of a delicate and small little -thing. 
This would be the ' fashionable diet, because undergrown men 
would be the fashion and diet like this would ensure undergrowth. 
And fetch rfowK— Bring down; lower; humiliate. Bringing one 
(a peg or two) dowhj means to humiliate him. Extremes and anta- 
gonists — Belonging to two clsses as far apart as possible and each 
the natural enemy of the other. Neuters — ^Neutrals in their views 
j^and opinions. Not. committed to either party. Hypermeter—N 
•line is said to ' be hypermeteric when it contains a' sylli^le or two 
more than what is r^uired by the metre in which the piece is 

written. The most sightly— rThe most handsome. We elected'.. '. 

ly reason of his height — One man was elected president simply' 
becausahewas taller than the rest, just as the* ancients elcctiM 
kings who were more powerful or tall than ordinaty people. The 
Smptur^ mention one- prominent instance of a king who 
tall, viz.,\Saul, who was taller’ than the rest, from the shoulder 
taller th'an the rest by a head and something more. 
*^*fhjn an t«c/i oJ\a s/toio— Had he been only an inch taller, he 
would have ^en fit to be", exhibited as a tall man. Sesquipedal— 
oix fo^ed. of 'Anak — ^The anakims ' were -giants. People 

ot such tall st^^re - that before them ' die ' Israelites ‘appeared as 
grasshoppers, ij^ere ■ city ’-was' Hebron. See. Nuthbers' XIII'. 
33* Awoaio— undojr heaven. One — probably Mr. Whinstonc. . One 
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(>f -A plnjr upon the word longitude. These tall 

men or long men, would be the fittest to deal with longitude, f. c. 
bright. Finding out the longitude (though of that place &c. not 
being mentioned, these phrase has no meaning) has a scientific 
importance and thus does gircat credit to the society. Device of 
otir Tlic design of our seal u c„ the design of the seal 

which is our especial token. Gmne graspinff a pig/fiy — Evidently 
(.aken from the fabulous tv.ar between the cranes and the pigmies, 
explained in the note before. Here ! suppose, the crane stands 
for the tall men and veiy naturally tramples upon the pigmy the 
shortmen, who arc the natural enemies of tne tall men. Mr. Distich 
— ^Thc name shows his business via., making distiches or couplets 
of verse. Players. ...... .pentameters — May level at us some ot 'his 

verses in pentameters. Patilemeiers-^Tncso are verses with five 
feet to each line. Ansreered in Alexatiderirtes—M&Kanda^ 
metre consists of twelve syllables to each linc^^ called from a me 
of .Mcx.andcr written in the French language in that metre. If 
attacked by the pcnlametrc (of ten syllablw) the Tall men arc going 
to reply m a metre more befitting their own Icimth. A poet— 
I.conard Wtsfled, whose translation of Lougin us first appeard in 
xf\ 2 , Lonpiixus.—A Greek philosopher and grammarian of the 
third century A. D. He was the professor of philosophy and rhctroic 
for many years at Athens. His book "on the Sublime,’* is a work 
of great merit. 

Pago 3G9. . Cnju^Hf—Match.' ifusaeus—.\ mythical poet 
of Greece. Mamify f/ieww/?>e*— -Exalt themselves. Lessen 
me of j/<Tf««—Uispamgc taller men. 'Hie abode 

of blest spirits. People of Bfysititn— The shades of the 
lower world visited by Aeneas, under charge of a Sibyl. 
‘•Lepidissimtim Aomunctoaem"— most clcg.int mannikin. Quos 
eireum /Mi«j fir'c.— commre Lee and Lonsdale’s translation of 
Acnied, vi. I, 666 — S — "Then, as they crowded round, the Siby ■ 
thus addressed,^ Mnsacus before the rest, for the largest throng 
make him their centre, and to him look up, ns he stands above 
them with towering shoulders.*' /*«»»»>«— -Baskets. A pair 
of panniers arc generally laid across a horse or pony for carrying 
sveights. This like that of imprisoning them in a cupboard, show’s 
the extreme contempt in which the shortmen arc held. Clipboard 

— A chest with doors; an .almirah. Till .public recantation — 

Till they publicly retract all that they have said. Maehiavel — 
Machkivclli was n. great Itnl'ian statesman. From the intrigues 
{xirricd on by him and his diplomacy, machiavellian has become 
synonymous for artful, .subtle and compliixiied. This.. .the long 
and (he short of the maffer— This the whole purport of the a(r,air. 
But this phrase requires a new significance when we rcmcmlicr that 
the dispute here was between 'the long and the short men. Stir 
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Attp...'M^s — Stirring up a nest of . wasps means rousing a. host of 
’'enemicsT from the large number of wasps that .come out when 
disturbed. But this phrase' is used with greater satisfaction, by 
the tall secretary, perhaps because the wasps arc small creatures 
and the name would. thus suit the diminutive men. Procert/y — 
Tallness. From Lat. ^rocerifas, from Procerus — ^Tall or high. 
Ancicni proccrity — ^lofty bight of antediluvian d:u’s. Nigh admirers 
— ^Thcre is a play on . the word " high.” High admirer means 
one who admires highly or intensely. These men were intense 
admirers and they were high or tall too. 

X/^Page 370. ' Ittcratiate sovereign — ^Who would like to or 

who wanted to gel mtb favour with their sovereign. Promote,, . 
service— Further his real entcrcsts. By trying to get into his favour 
we may not promote the real interests of a person. Accomodate 

their counsilsSnxt their advices. N has been an old. upon— 

From a long time ago, politicians arc said to advise their sovereigns, 
not in manner calcuTatcd to further his interests most, but such as 
to gain ■ his favour by advocating those measures which the so- 
vereign liked. Privy councillor — Here used for the private con- 
hdant and advisor. Musi observe......forfci1 — The confidential 

friend must take care to advocate precisely those measures that 
the'person in love, would like to take. Persons in love arc generally 
seen to be unreasonable. Represented in strong colours — Des- 

cribed the woman in such plain and decided language. When a 
thing is represented in strong colours it becomes very conspicuous. 
Tho woman, whom Hipperchus wanted to marry, had every point' 
about her, described in a clear and precise mannner, so that 
every one of the details was noticeable and they were not com- 
plemcntaiy. A challenge for his pains— An invitation to fight, 
m return for or in payment for the pains he had taken in advising. 
Give her opinion— her candid opinion, i. c., give her opinion ' 
without restraint. Made his addresses to her — Wooed her or 
courted her. Celia vias more prudent — She asked advice -after 
having taken a decicivc step. People in love, ask for advice and' 
never follow them. But, still they ask for advice before taking the 
step. Celia however is better than the rest, she asks 'for advice' 
after she was married. 

Page 371. Advice before .vaeddin^ clothes — A woman is so 

determined to do what she has set her nund on and care 3 so little - 
for advice that it is after buying the wedding clothes that she 
asks for advice. Congedelcrc — A bow or token for mere form’s 
Mke. Permission to elect, leave to elect. None of the least— 
Of the different secret springs or hidden motives ; one very important 
one is this viz., they cannot keep a secret See. Conjfidani—The 
person to whom secrets are, intrusted. , The person in whom con- 
fidence is pl^cd, t.e., to whom, all s^rct thoughts arc communicated* 

A girl longs difficulty— A is very anxious to, communicate 

I the fact that she expects to get married in a .short time docs so 
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and fasbionable pcrsuits imply only plenty of ficsare-and plenty 
of money and both these spent On no objects useful or ennobling 
to the community. Not too tall neither — An error in gramm'er abo%’C 
nhich the female scribe did not rise. This double negaUve « still 
verj' often seen among illiterate people, lower classes and children. 
Shakespeare has used it several times. Donees lihe an enj^el — 
“ Like an angel " is frequently used to denote the acme or highest 

point of perfection. ITcttik hnvs A^~This gushing young lidy 

is .at loss for terms to express^ the loveliness of the mouth and she 
cannot define where the loveliness lies. Alvajs {a»phing.,.,./x{t—‘ 
I-aughing alwajs is bj* no mc.ans the sign of a large amount of 
wit. If you dtd,....j<cciiKgr— This coming immediately after the 
statement .about the gentleman's wit is likely to be taken as an 
cridcnce of it, which certainly it is not, wherein lies the humour. 

Pretty faneies — Clever and beautiful ideas. God nattirei.^ 

handsome Curious list of qualifications. These aru “that 

that is better than an estate.*’ This “ that ” followed by another 
“that” instead of a “which" ts also characteristic o'f illkcratc 
people. From these signs, the "French scribe” docs not appear 
very refined in her language. 

« Page 373. A good fortion — A good portion of monc)’; a 
priratc fortune. If you adeise.^^^,.faU<irs li— That is if the author 
would advise her according to her inclinations, she would call 

that advising well and then she would follow it. Jh lores, 

mjg/jri^—'ThJsis only a little flattety to soften the author. 

Analysis : — People in love, when they ask for advice, expect 
their confidants ^ advise them according to their inclinations. 
They never askf^Sidjlc with the purpose of following it, and .advice 
is asked when gcncally definite arrangements of marriage have 
been made. A woman seldom asks for advitS before, baying her 
wedding clothes. Perhaps this request for .adricc is only the form 
in which a j'oung lady publishes the approach of her marriage. 
There are some ^-ain men who have the habit of consulting friends 
about the advisability of marriaging an heiress, whom tliQ* have 
no chance of approaching, A ginning young lady of someniiat 
under fourteen is violently in love with a Mr. Shapewl She writes 
to for advice, giving an account rather mixed up of Mr. 

Shaply’s charms of person and accomplishments and complaining 
of the unreasonableness of her friends, who would not approve 
of the marriage on , account .of Mr. ShapUy’s pennllessncss. This 
young lady promises to follow the author’s advi^ if he ad- 
vises well. 

^ / ' THOTJ&HTS nr. WESTMINISTEE ABBEY. . 

* 374. Seriates htemonr—X thoughtful mood, as opposed 

to light one. The use to vhick... applied — Burial of the most celc'-' 




bratcd men. Solmmty—^olamn is from Lat. Salemnis, sad. ‘Here 
it is put for **sad CTanaeur." So/emn is used for grave as in "solemn 
countenance’* and also for gravely ceremonious. We talk of sole- 
mnising a marriage,^ which would be a rueful thing if the rcdical 
meaning of solemn is taken. In phrases like these we mean "per- 
forming the grave or serious ceremony of marriage.” Condition of 
the ^ people — ^Thc very highest in the land. None but the most 
distinguished men arc buried here, poets, warriors or priests or great 
statesmen. The Cloister — The quadrangle. Cloister derived from 
a I.atin word meaning a square is the rectangular or square plot of 
ground enclosed within rows of houses on its four sides. The name 
IS also given to the walk around the nxtangular plot of ground. 
Coili^fcs have generally these quadrangles and the cloisters form the 
resort of the more retired of the scholars. Hence a cloister man 
means a scholar with habits of close stu^ and retiring from the 
world, ffistory of this life-^t is superfluous to point out that 
* history” is out of place and is used only ironically. Satire upon 
the persons— A. statement intended to bring ridicule upon the per- 
sons. It is explained below. Left no other metnorial — There re- 
mained nothing else ^ to remember them by, i.e., they had done 
nothing useful to mankind which could have been a token to remem«- 
her them by. persons.... Aead— The classics in describing 

some famous battle alwaw name a large number of persons about 
whom nothing dse is known but that they fought and died. It 
would seem then that these men were created ( by the poet ) for no 
other reason but that of getting killed. The only things we hear 
about them are that he died fighting perhaps fighting hard so that 
the person deceased is celebrated for nothing else but that he was 
knocked on the head. Below follows an instance. There are three 
long sounding names, who only got killed. 

Page 376. The Pat4ipf an ' arrow— An anow in cleavingA 
through the air ^ leaves no track, the air parts when it i 
passes but immediately closes up. The lives of these men are S 
tike that. When they lived they made their way through f 
the world and the men Ground parted to let them have way. t 
But now they are dead, the great mass of humanity, erst while par- [ 
ted have closed up again and ^erc is no trace of the lives they lived. @ 
Entertained ,..^ave — ^Amused myself by watching the process of' 
digging a grave. J^onldering earth — ^Eartn formed out of decom- 
posed organic body. Had a plaee.^.body — ^Had at one time formed 
some part of the human body. Prebendaries — A class ' of priests 
who receive an allowance or maintenance out of the . revenues of 
cathedral or collegiate churries with which they are connected. 
Crumbled S*c.-—Beduccd_ to , mouldering earth. Blended together— ^ 

, Mixed together. Promiscuous., .matter— Heap of earth in wh i^ . 
they all lay all together, "without distinction, order or arrangement^ 
Death is a leveller. , Mapaotne of mortality — Store house or death. 
In the lump.— In the grob,'/,e., taking into consideration large por- 
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tions. Particularly — In. a more detailed manner, as distinguished 

from the lump mentioned before. Extravagayit — Out ,of the way 

literally. From Lat.-cjr/j'a and Vago-l wander. Hence excessiveli' 
exaggerated. Expitapits — Inscri^ions written for a memorial of the 
,dead. Extravagant,.Mpo» //f»i~These inscriptions 'were so grossly ex- 
aggerated that could the dead know of these, they would be ashamed 
the falsehood of other friends in bestowing such high praises on 
them. So excessiveh modest — Meant in irony. Epitaphs are not 
written in the learned languages with the object of preventing them 
from being understood.,' They are so written only to show that 
scholars paid respect to the memory of the dead. But writing the 
epitaphs m the learned languages serves the same purpose as a mod- 
est epitaph which does not seek to draw many people’s eyes, because 
there are so few, that understand the lemed languages that of the 
many seeing .it, few read it. Poetical corner — Poet’s comer as it is 
called. Monuments ‘without Poets — ^\Vhcn a distinguished person 
dKerving to be buried in the Westminster Abbey dies abroad and 
his remains can not be carried or are ' not carried to England a 
monument is erected to his memory in the abbey c\'en though he is 
buried elsewhere. Byron and Shelly were the two most distinguished 
poets of modem times (they had no existence at the time when Addi- 
sion .wrote.) The present war — ^War of the Spanish Succession. 

Page 376. Ifninhahiied monuments — Uninhabited graves. 
Monumentsareonly the stones erected to mark the graves. In the 
bosom of the oecew— Persons dying at sea are thrown into the sea 
wrapped up in sails having shots attached to them to make them 
sink to the bottom. Elegance of expression — Refined^ language. 
Justness of thought — ^Accuracy of ideas, ife., in them arc ideas which 
fit in and hermonae .one with another, idstcad of there being .a great 
jumble of thoughts. Do honour. .^dead— Do credit to the living 
writers of them and also, do honour to t.c, pay a tribute to the 
memory of the dead. .Iptarance or Politeness — Evidently used ' as 
antithetical, which is curious, if we take the ordinary' ineaning of 
poUte viz. courteous in manner. Polite here is used in the setise in which 
we use it in polite literature, which 'means simply refined (aesthetical) 
literature. Ihus Ignorance and ronsequent coarseness is'theopp6‘ 
site of it. In their ordinary meanings, the opposite ignorhn'ce would 
be learning or kno'wl^ge oV that of politeness, rudeness. Turn ^of 
thAr... inscriptions — ^The ,tum . of expressions f.c. the phrases and the 
general style of language on ■ the, monument and in the inscriptions. 
Given ihe great offeree — ^Has irritated me oii account of its in- 
appropriateness. Rough English Admiral — ^The English character 
IS proverbially free ,from , an Useless and insincere show, of 
murtew, which is seen in nations like the French.’ Thus '.'Rough 
English" appears like a tautology. But “Et^lish” ' has’ a - host of 
other simificances.’ John Bull as tKe tj'pical English man is called 
^werfui, kind and generous, with laigeness of heart as largen^ of 
bones and musscle and singularly candid in saying out what he me^s. 
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SMK~Theac vero a class of mea, daring 'Addison’s timest whose 
only business \7as to dress 'well, attend fashionable entertainments 
and lonnge in clubs like White’s. Among the dress requisites of 
n bean, 'were, gold-headed canes and -wigs, 'with plenty of raffles 
on cuffl and shirt ^ fronts. R^oting,.,.velvct canopies — ^This was 
not at all in keeping with the rough tar. dnstecra&Io {o tk 6 monu* 
ment — In keeping with, in harmoney -with the monoment, i. e., 
correspondent to it in effeminacy. -Cdobratiiuf... country — Instead 
of speaking of the many famous naval exploits that he -had dis* 
lingnifihed himself in. G^reator taste of antiquity — Greater classical 
taste. The ancients excelled in fine arts like those of erecting monn- 
meats, sculpture, &e. Politinm — In the same sense as before; Be- 
finemeut. Represent., .themselves — Bepresent them as they were 
in life. iZostraZ-— Pertaing to a rostrum. Bestrum the head or 
' beak of a ship. [In Boman antiquity it was the name of a platform 
from which addresses were delivered to the people.] 

page 377 . Repository — ^The resting place. Tinerous — ^Timid. 
.Mzeays seriQuos...nelancholy — Mdancholy means sad where as 
serious need not imply sadness. Solymen,.,oontests and disputes — 
This is rather a satire iipon the holymen. Divided the world — divi- 
ed the inhabitants of different quarters into.their own followers and 
those that do not follow them. /nordtnato — ^Uncontrolled, and there- 
fore extravagant. All of m...eQntemporaries — Contemporary 
means belonging to the same time or epoch. In the last day all 
men being gathered together all of them will be contemporaries. 


GENEEAL SKETCH OP ADDISON’S LIFE. 

The Beverond Lancelot Addison, a minister who rose into 
some eminence, was a Doctor of Divinity, the Archdeacon of 
Salisbury and Dean of Lcchfield and wrote interesting and credi- 
table books, one on the Boligion and polity of Barbary and an- 
other on the state, of the Hebre-w customs and the Babbinical 
literature ; was the father of Joseph Addison. 

Joseph. Addison was born in 1672. Of his childhood. there is 
very little known. A few stories of questionable credilnty are 
current such as that of his having been a ringleader in a barring 
out and that of his running away from school. At the early age 
of fifteen he joined the Queen’s College, Oxford and he is said to 
have carriedithither a stock of learning that would do credit to a 
master of arts. He early distinguished himself by his Latin 
poems, which won him .the notico and subsequontly .the kind 
36 
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eervicw of I)r» Lanchester.the dean of Magdalene College, throalig 
whom a scholarship. as a demy and later on a fellowship of the 
lilagdalene College was secured to him. Between this period 
and the year 1699, he lived as a fellow in Oxford and wrote a 
number of Iiatin poems wliicli won him great reputation, both in 
Oxford and in Camhri<lge and a member of English poem of no 
value at all. His reputation for scbolarabip and literary talents, 
however, was established, lie had intended joining the ministry 
but some of his friend« in power, considered that tlie istnte was in 
greater need of talents like him than the chnrch. He was chosen 
for thc-deplomatic service and a knowledge of French being indis> 
ponsible to a deplomatist, he was sent with on annual . pensioti of 
three hundred pounds, to learn the language on the continent. In 
1699 with his tlirce hundred pounds n year and still retaining his 
fellowship, he started for the continent. , . 

After a rosidonee in France after he had learnt the language^ 
he travelled leisurely over Italy. His political friends falling 
from power, he lost his pension and became a tutor to an Englisli 
traveller, with whom he rambled over the greater part of Ger* 
many and Switsarlanil. In 1703 ho returned to England. He 
was introduced to the Kct-Cat-Clab, the resort of the most accom- 
plished and the roost talented Whigs of the day, taking his rank at 
once among the wits and the literary men. 

, About this time, he seems to have lived in pecuniary diihcnl* 
ties, which continued till 1704 the year of the battle of Blonlieim. 
Immediately after the battle of Blenheim, he was one day sur- 
prised in-his garret up three pairs of stairs, by -Boyle, after- 
wards* Lord Clarendon, sent to him by the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, who was in quest of a man to celebrate the great 
victory of the Captain-general in fitting terms. Addison readily 
undertook the work and produced ‘‘The Campaigu" for which 
ho was immediately rewarded with a commissionership worth 
two hundred pounds a year. 

In 1705 when the Whig were again gaining power, we finU 
Addison, undersecretary of State’. In 1708 he sat in the- house of 
Commons for Malmesbury. At the close of 1708 Wljarton was 
the Xiord Lieutenant of Ireland and Addison went as his secretary.' 
It is during his stay in Ireland, he first began to contribute to the’ 
Tatter, started by his friend Steele. 

In 1710 after the trial of Sacheverell, the tide of favour ^ran 
violently with the High Church 'party and Addison was thrown 
out of -office, -He. had resigned .his- fellowship too-aud-waa.thn^ 
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■placed under difficulties. But lie bore tliesd rererses 'iritb smi* 
ling resignation. Personally, however, be had - \r(m the regards 
and good ■will of Wings and Tories alike by the spotless integrity 
of his character, by his exq.nisite appreciation of' -what iS' betom* 
ing and his rigid adherance to dccornm, good taste, good sense 
and Imtntmity. 

On the second of January 1711 appeared the last nnmber of 
the Tatler and in March began tbe* Spectator, which continued to 
appear till the close of 1712.' After this appeared Cato applauded 
riiost heartily by Whigs and Tories alike. About this time 
Addison came into contact \rith Pope, -who was a young writer 
was a candidate for his favour. They began with civilities and 
kind offices to each other but Iwcanie estranged afterwards, cbielly 
Ibrough Pope’s malignity and evilness of heart. 

With the accession of George L a new ministry was formed 
and Sunderland being' the I<onl Lieutenant of Ireland, Addison 
was again appointed secretary. In 1715, ho quitted his secretary- 
ship for a seat at the Board of Trade. In the same year ■was 
published the Comedy of tbe Drummer, ‘ 

In 1716 Addison married to'. the Cotmtess dowager of War- 
wick. Not long after his maniage. he reached the height of civil 
greatness. He was appointed Secretary of State. It is certain 
that the seals trere pressed upon him. In a short time after he 
entered the Cabinet, his health failed him. In less than a year 
bis bad health forced him to resign bis post and he retired 'With 
a person of fift^n hundred pounds a year. His malady ended 
in dropsy. "■ He bore np heroically and died on 'the T7th J une 
1719, a calm and almost cheerful death, perfectly in keeping xrith. 
the simple, cheerful Christian character of his whole life. He was 
•buried in tbe Westminister Abbey. 

He has been described as ah unsullied statesman, an accom- 
plisbcd scholar, master of pure English eloquence and a cbnsnm- 
.mate painter of life and manners ; a great satirist who knew 'how 
to use 'ridicule without, abusing 'it ; who witliout hifficting a 
wound efifected a great social reform and who reconciled wit and 
virtue after a long and disastrous separation, during which wit 
bad been led astray, by profligacy and virtue by fanaticism. 

With no high birth, with little means and ■without oratorical 
talents, that Addison rose to posts that the highest in the land 
would deem it an honour to fill, is ascribed to two things. In the 
peculiar circumstances of those times, the orators in the House of 
.Commons spoke only to the few. The listeners alone were -in- 
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AuciicGd ly them. But tho great mass o£ people wits^idc were 
Tcaohed by tho press, hence literary talents were oC greater value 
to a public man than oratorical ones. To the influence which 
iiddUon dcrive<l from his literary powers was .added all the in* 
flucnco which arises from chamcier. Strictly faithful to hia 
early opinions and to his c.arly friends f his integrity unstained 
never in the utmost heat of controversy carried boyond the 
bounds of truth, humanity, social decorum and delicacy. Faction 
itself could find no calumny against Addison. lie was one of the 
most popular men of his .time. TIjoso who heard Mm, declare 
that hia convcrfalion even superior to his writings. 

Of Addison’s works besides his cariior pieces lAttn and Eng- 
lish are the following mentioned in their Chronological order. 

Bit irtnlxes on Medal*, written when ho was travelling over Oet- 
jnany and Switwrland. It exhibits Addison’s grace of style abounds 
with q.ucation8 from the poets, but is of no historical value. 

The CKTApaiffn, writtctt after the battle of BIcnboira, wbicl» 
ecenred him hia commiesionership at a time when he was hartt 
pressed for money f ranks in tho present day os a poor sccondrate 
performance, if indeed even so high.' But it was received then 
with great favour. It shows Addison’s good sense and taste be- 
ing free from ovontrawn accounts of personal prowess and indivi- 
dual heroic feats deciding the day, characteristic of similar 
performances of those times. Instead arc extolled qualities, which 
really made Marlborough great sncli ns energy, sagacity, mintary 
science. 

Soon after tbo Campaign appeared Sarratives of Italy. ' Like 
fill Addison’s other performances, this was noticeable for grace of 
movement and his delicate humour. It is replete with choise and 
apposite quotations from the ancient Latin poets. As its blomi- 
ehes it lias seen pointed out that there arc no allusions to the' an- 
cient historians and orators, nor are there any allnsiohs to the 
contemporary literature. ■ 

Travels were followed by the lively opera of Rotamond. It did 
not succeed on tho stage on account of its being ill set 'to music* 
lu'print it was a complete success. lAtcr on it succeeded' on the 
stage also when reset to music. ■ * 

It was . when in Ireland in 1708 that he first undertook the 
trork which secured him his high and permanent position among 
_ the English wntera. Steele, who had been appointed gazetteer and 
thus bad access to foreign iutclligoncc before any body else,' had 
conceived the idea of starting a paper, which was to be printed on 
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Taeadays, Thiirsdays and Satnrdays, tlio days the men left for 
the country and ■waa to contain foreign news, literary gossip of 
Will’s and of the Greecian and the fashionable topics of the day* 
Thus the Taller \faa started. Addison joined his friend and 
contribttted to the paper. He rras the possessor of a vast mine 
rich vritU a htindred ores .and paper after paper flowed out. In 
wit, in ingenious illnstrations and happy analogies, the papers were 
nnctiuallcd. The numerous fictions, generally original often wild 
and grotesque bnt always singnlarly graceful and bap^T, which 
are fonnd in his essays fully entitle him to the rank of a great 
poet a rank to which his metrical compositions give him ne claim. 
As an observer of life, of manners, of all the shades of human 1 
character, he stands in the first class. He could describe virtnes, '' 
Tices, habits and whims. Ho could do something better. He ^ 
could call human beings into existence, and make them exhibit 
themselves. His humour, his sense of the Indicrons, his power 
of awakening th.at sense in others, his power of drawing mirth 
from inridents which ooenr every day from little peculiarities of 
temper and. manners such as may be fonnd in every man, arc 
indescribable. Wo feel the charm, wo give onrselvea to it bat 
•we strive in .vain to analyse it. It is something peculiarly bis own. 
While exciting laughter, Addison is always a gentleman, in whom 
the quickest sense of the Indicrous is constantly tempered with 
good nature and good breeding. Of - Addison’s hnmour it is noti- 
ceable that it has never been snccessfnliy imitated, though bis 
style has been. 

Of the services which his essays rendered to morality,, it is- 
difficult too 'Speak to highly.' So effectively, indeed, did he retort 
on vice the mockery which had recently been directed against 
virtue that since his time, tlic open violation of decency has al- 
was ^considered among us, as the mark of a fool. His idea 
was to popularise knowledge. “It was said of Socrates’^ he tells 
ns “that' he brought philosophy doiwn from heaven to inhabit 
among men and I shall be ambitions to have it said of me that 
I have brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools 
and colleges, to dwell in clnbs and .assemblies at tea-tables and in 
cofiee-honscs.’’ Brilliant conversationalist as be was' with a- 
conversationalist’s feasc he talks on a wide range of rahjects and 
the production in his maste]>hand turns out Htcraturo and of a 
quality which has not been equalled in his line. 

On the second of January 1711 appeared the last Taller and 
in the Jflarch following came out incompaxablo scries of pafwrs 
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containing the observations of the Spectator. The plan of the 
Spectator is original and happy. Bach essay may ho read "with 
pleasure separately, yet the fire- or six hundred make a whole 
having the interest of a novel. As it is entitles ^Addison to he 
reckoned the forerunner of English novelists. - ■ About : thTeo 
sevenths of the Spectator,' are his. His best essays approach abso^ 
lute perfection, nor is their excellence more< wonderful than 
their variety. , ' " . * - 

The least valuable of Addison’s.contribnlaons to, the Spectator 
are, in the judgement of our age, his critical papers^ Though 
they undoubtedly .seem shallow and of no great value, yiewed in 
the light of the present day, in those days they were creditable 
to him. The criticism or old ballads • such as the Chevy, Chase, 
show in him n critical faculty in advance of his age. In I7i2r, 
the Spectator disappeared, to reappear in 1714, now conducted by 
Addison alone and containing nothing but the choicest essay both 
acsiouaund playful, in the English language. v 

In the meantime came out Addison’s drama CertO' a work con'* 
ceived and partially executed when he was travelling in Italy. Cato 
is not a first class performcmcenov anywhere near it. It contains 
however excellent dialogue and declamation. Cato did as much as 
the Tatlers, Spectators and Preeliolders to raise Iris fame. 

The next publication after the eighth voTnnre of the Spectator 
in 1714 was that of the Comedy of the Drummer in 171^, It was 
coldly received when the author’s name waa not' known, bat 
warmly applauded, when again performed after his- death, being 
known to be his, • 

Towards the close of 1715 Addision ptiblfahed the fir^ nnm'lier 
of a paper called the Freeholder which among his political' works 
ranks highest. 

Some political party wrings of which the file? one, 

•were the last of the works of Addison* 


Model Questions -with Answers* 

S' abort sketob- of Addison’s political career. 

Introduction. A skeleton woiUd would be as 
Mbw8;-.mig'm principle from the beginning' to the' end. 

government .service by Montague and 
mi^ln ,So®«s. In favour alike with 

Tmm administration with, a 

WIu<»8 and Tor' ’"'hen there was a Coalition betwe&n 

Wings and Tones, Somers and -Halifax. (Formerly Charles 
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Hotitegne) being in the council^ appointed, nndersneretary 
of State;- tlipugli under a Tory secretary. In 1708 secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Wharton). In 1710, when tho 
Qneon could show unrestrained, her aversion to the Whigs, the 
Tories called to office and Addison’s loss of appointment. Upon 
the ’death of Queen Anne, appointed secretary to the Lords 
Justicee who directed affiiirs till the arrival of the king. Second 
time, appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland to the Lord Licute* 
nantof Ireland (Sunderland). In 1715 left the secretaryship for 
a seat in the Board of Trade. In the spring of 1717 when 
Sunderland constructed the ministay, appointed Secretary of 
State. Defence of tho Whigs mtder in tho Freeholder and in tho 
Old Whig, the last -against his friend Steele &c. See. 

This skellctou must be Idled up to form an answer to tho 
question. 

Q. 2. What was the oonditioxi of litorature at the n 
death of Charles U P 

A. The literature of tho Dcstoratiou, was most grossly immo< 
xai. Virtue was not only langUed at, but vice was held a necessary 
adjunct of the fine gentleman, lu the dramas virtttons parents and 
husbands were introduced only that the, fine gentlomau may dU» 
honour their daughters and wivc8..><l?uritan ism had exerted an 
abnormal pressure upon men. pleasure had been accounted al*| 
most as sin. Men, wore forced by threats and promises of rewards^ 
to show a virtuous exterior. Thus many hypocrites had been 
bred. With the introduction of tho dcssolute court of Charles II, 
tho too austere restraints being removed the people broke out 
violently ,into a freedom and license, gross, brutal, inhuman, 
loathesoine, sickening. Tho hypocrites bred by tlie unaatuml 
restraint imposed by the Puritans, showed their true colours. 
Men with religions exteriors proved rascals and the popular 
inferrence was that only rascals appear religious. As in the maiv> 
ners of the time so in the literature, profaneness and licentious** 
ness ran riot.yAnthor8 like Addison and Steele, preceded by 
J eremy Collier, brought back decency to the stage and to literature. 

Q. 3. Give tho names of some of tho earliest newspapers and 
state the cans^ which- checked tiieir dcvclopoment. 

A. Tho general reason why newspapers did . not flourish 
that tho press was not free. 

After, the abolition of the Court of Starchamber public opinion 
had begun to be expressed through the medinms of newspapers. 
,JBut in 1647 it was made illegal to publish a newspaper without 
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licence. In 1663 tlie gOTerument published a paper The Puhlia 
InUlligenee. ' 

In 1665 appeared the Oxford Oatotte under government 
management. 

The JBestraint upon the newspaper disappeared with the 
Bevolntion and in 1^02 appeared the first daily paper The Daily 
Cowent, 

The “half a dozen” newspapers referred to in “The News*, 
paper" were., 

The Observator ; The Review ; The ITlying Post ; The Post . 
boy ; The Loudon Gazette ; The English Post -and the Daily 
Couraftt. 

The paper Daily Oourant was the size of half a sheet of fools* 
cap and printed on one side. There was very little to interest 
in most of the papers and there was no attempt at forming a 
public opinioh. Defoe’s “Review” was in a slight measure an- 
exception to the rule. Ho had tried to make his paper interest* 
ing by introducing “Divinity, morals, war, language, love and . 
marraigc.” This was a precursor of Tatler. 

Q. 4. Describe the aims of the Tatler. To what extent were 
those aims fulfilled ?' What are the causes of its snccessl 

A. The aim of the Tatler in Steele’s own words had been “to 
recommend truth, innocence, honour and virtue as the chief oma* 
ments of life.” and hence also to cry down everything that would 
militate against truth, innocence, honour and virtue. It was to 
contain fashionable gossip, compliments to toasts as well as foreign 
Intelligence and reports the club of wits and men of learning. 
The aim was to popularise knowledge and to do it in' ah attrac* - 
tive form. \ ■ . 

Of the service done by newspaper to morality, “it is difficult 
to speak too highly” says Lord Maoa\ilay. Properly speaking no 
wholesale radical social reform can be claimed hs the fruits of 
these papers but at the same time it is certain that it tanght a 
large majority of men and Women to recognise the fact that they 
wasted a large portion of their lives in trifling. It - taught them - 
to look with contempt upon the trivialities of contending for 
fashions and opinions when' no' work was done and there was so 
\ much to do in for each man, upon this world. / 

The success of the Tatler was immense. The snccess ■ may be 
■‘<''i-ibed to the charming ease of the' papers, /philosophy, with- - 
out its lofty garb, appeared in thC drawing roota and at the tea* 
table, easy, smiling, without any stifiness or f ovality v, disconrs* ' 
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cd ia almost musical language.tiponJall -maimer'- of subjecta. aud>. 
discoatsed without any ostentation. Seasoned its idiscoatsoa, 
on higher subjectsV with pleasant sallies, keen wit and good 
natarcd humour, so that every body was deceived into instruction- 
and'' philosophy was welcomed at every drawing-room and at' 
every tea-table. The Tatler appealed to the home circle, pleased 
the'masto with Tom Folio, the- mistress with the trial-' of the 
Petticoat and'both by Sir Eogor, whose butler could be mistaken 
for a privy oouncillor and his brother. 

Q. s.' What' was the plan. -of the' Spectator, Show the 
ntiiity of such a plan. 

A. • “The spectator ia a.gcntlemani who after passing a studi* 
ona youth at the university, has travell^ over' classic ground and >- 
has bestowed much attention on carious pointe of antiq^uity. He ‘ 
has on'hia return fixed his residence in London and has observed ' 
all the forms of life which are, to be found' in that city,” witsi 
philosophers, parsons, politicians and merchants. 'The observa- - 
tions and apeeulationa of tins gentleman arc given to the public. 
He belongs to a club and some of' the xnemhora are sketched and 
accounts of them are given. “They am, hardly be said to form 
a plot i yet they are related with such 'truth, such grace, such." 
'wit, such humpor, such pathos, snch knowledge of the human, 
heart, such knowledge of the ways of the world that they obamx 
ns on the hundredth'perosal" - and form "a whole that has the 
interest of a novel.” , . - ' 

The -want of’ a regular poet allows scope f6r a wide-range 
of subjects and that admirable variety which is one of the attiac*.- 
tive features ' of the work and of which Macaulay saysf— “His 
invention never scorns to flag • nor' is he under- the neceatiiy - o£ ' 
repeating himself -or of wiring out 'a subject. There ate no dregs '' 
in his ■mne.' He regales as after the ' fashion of that ' prodigal * 
nabob who'held that there was only one good glass in a bottle,' 
As soon as we have tasted the first sparkling foam of a jest, it is . 
'Withdrawn and a fresh -draught' of nectar is at onr lips,' On- 
Hnn^ywehave an allegory on the -Tuesday an. Eastern 
apologue as richly coloured os the -Tales of Sch'ereza’de (in the- 
Arbiah -nightoyyoh' the W^hesday a character..',... on the'- 
Thursday a scene from common -life equal to the host chapters in' 
the Vica^ of Wakefield, ou the Friday some sly Horatian pleasan- 
try on fashionable follies, on hoops, patebes or puppet-shows, and'* 
on Saturday a religious meditation.” . ' , . » 

' ,Q.'6, Upon what matetial was the Character Of Sir Bo^er ' 
' 37 
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De Oovorly founded? -'GlYe your own opinion of ‘Sir 
Eoger.- ' . , * , , . , ' 

k.-A. The sketches "being so life like, .people •were, under , the' 
impression that it ■was sketched from life. Most .probably it is' 
merely a fictitious .character, though, some say, that Sir John 
Fakinston of Worcestershire was the model. . ' , . 

• Sketch .him in yo.ur own words, i' , , i, , 

Q. 7. What do you know, of the chctraoter.and position of 
the clergy' under the later Stuarts 1 

• >A. 'In therank.of -a chaplain was 'that of almost a menial. 

The grand person who maintained required liis; services at the 
table daily, .to say grace, but the cbaplain was not to eat with him. 
A'Tatler.'Containsa letter from a chaplain to the following" effect. 
“For not offering to rise at the second coarse, I found my .patron, 
and his .lady very snllen-and out of humour and as I still' cqntinu* 
ed to sit. out the last .Course, I wasdnformed, by the butler . that 
hia -Lordship had no further ocossion, .-for ,my service.'*. .For.a, 
similar letter see also Ghardiap, No, 163. . . , ' . . , 

* > Sir 'Roger treats, hia chaplain likh a brother, but a merit is made . 
of that fact.. iSir Roger’s chaplain had. to read out sermons from 
other books. This would be considered an insnlt by^ a. chaplain, 
of the present day but .in, those days the chaplains submitted .very 
docilely to.the wishes of my Lord. > ■ . 

, Q. 8. ■ What class/is'-representated by 'Will W'imblc , • 

/ A. See notes. , , . 

.../'r Q« 9*' ‘'^*i*‘t'-were-thei chief .amusements of ^ Townsfolk in’ 
Addison’s day.? ' .... 

■A.' In- the morning ;many ladie3;and gentlemen attended the 
rehearsal of an opera, ofteher however the lady or,, the. gentleman 
■w;oke up at twel-ve., • Belinda’s opening first opening her eyes on a 
' billet'downj gives us an admirable ,rcpresentive picture. Before 
dinner which- was --between two , and five, , the ; fashionable , lady 
generally made a rash thro ngh.' the town, looking in into Toy-, 
shops which sold Japanese monsters, -Indian , Curios, fans, gloves' 
and perfumes, killing time and indulging in a little -tittle' tattle - 
•with acquaintances, similary engaged. A short, turn in the, Idall 
in St. Jame’s Park, gave, a - complexion and .an appetite .for 
dinner. ■ 

. After dinner, began thejashionahle evening.. The Mall in St, 
James’s Park in. -fine weather, .were .crowded, -with mashed loungers . 
^and a freedom of., intercourse prevailed "affording' lionndles's, 
,,opportunitie8-of smwrt eaUies, .intrigues ;and,- licentiousness, .,Then,, 
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tliero'was tTie theatre and the opsra. And last of all the' *'mid' 
nightraasks” orgies rrhero gambling and lioenttoosness were the 
chief features. Trom this the beau oc the belle went homo ‘in 
the small hoars in the morning to awake the next day to usual 
rounds of Play-house,' puppetrshowa, opera, masks, lounge in tho 
. Mall &C. &C.' , ■ 

Q. la , Should uromon bo politioians ? Give Addison’s > 
0]nnidn. "Was he quite consistent on the subject ? 

- A. “Tlie family is the proper place for private women to shine 
m.” ^Addison disliked party feeling and disliked the idea of women 
sharing party feelings. Party feelings he said harden people, 
to share the intemperate' zeal of parties and to follow them in 
their he.at and. violence, destroyed the innocence of people. Women 
ehonld keep away from it. 

Addison was iibt quite consistent on this point as in tho Free* 
holder^ he was glad that “the fairest daughters of Great Britain, no 
longer conflnb'their cares to domestic life bnt show thcmwlvea 
good stateswomon as well as good housewives.”'* 

.Q. II. Sketch one’ of the cases tried before tho Tatter’s conrfc 
and point but any foatuxos of Addison’s humour that are 
illustrated by it.' - 

' A. Sketch any. < “Irhuy is the essence 'of Addison’s humour.” 
jExpand the thought and illustrate.' . y 

Q. li. What do you understand by Party patches ? 

‘ A. Befer to the notes. / . , , 


^ 13. ^at is a pedant ? Give also Addison’s dohnition. 
and some of his illnstrations. . 

A pedant is a pretender to snperior knowledge. One .wW 
•mth scanty earning makes a great display of it. Addison how- ' 
ever defines it ns follows ■ ... \ 

brought up among books and is able to' 
u”? “ * indifferent companion and wliafc we call 
a p^ant. Bat me thmks we should enlarge tho title and giro 

tosion.and particular wayiof life." “What is a greater pedant” 

'"'Other £e ho 

toys I might here mention the military- pedant, who^alwnva 
I” * <»nip...” There fe the swto pedant. Of all sneoics of 
insupportable “book "pedant.”' For 
*1 ™®ntion' the military man smelling*' of < trim nowrtn 

-Tom Folio who *findi only' two'fanlta in Virwii ^ P nrder, 
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yA- 14. Mention -any' a'bS'arditiSB; you know of in eonneetJon 
•with "Theatrical rcpreeentationa in Addison's days. JHow does 
Addison deal with them i - < .> 

A. Among the absurdities mention ‘‘Stage lions”, ‘,‘Slage^ 
'-thunders.” J’vThe practice of walking through the whole length 
of the stage and going behind the scenes, one to murder and the 
other to be murdered, complaisantly, in older not to violate 
pro^wiety by exhibiting a. murder, ^e practice of using Italian 
and Bnglisb in operas, the hero'speahing in one and, the heroine 
in the other, the lover making love in Italian and the misjtress 
xespOnding in English,' Addison treats them' with 'irony.v/ One 
of bis favourite methods ■ was, if a dunce or -a fool -was not 
mended by the. first touch ofwaruing, to “assent with a-civil 
leer” and draw him out thus making him involve himself deeper 
•and deeper'in absurdities, which drew ridicule from every body. 
In the case of evil practices^ he pursued a similar method — ^with 
'^ajseridus grarity'he drew.an elaborate and graphic picture of it 
taking' care to draw the absurdiries-in colonrs and yet not violate 
J a sense- of fitness. “ '• , , ■ 

■For a foil-answer, the-meanings implied 1 ^ the terms., “Stage- 
lion” &e., must be expanded. 

- Q. 1 5. dive a summary of '.—{a) The love of Hilpa and Shalum, 
(6) The letter on Street cries, (c) The Political Upholsterer. 
(tQ The Vision of Mirza.' 

A. Befor to the notes. Bead the book .again in the light of 
‘ the In£todnction"furni8hed. Note also the connection with other 
pieces. . Write out the summaries for yourself. 

^ Q. x6. What was the aixa of the Essay on Public Oredit, 

■ ■ A. ' A political one, It showed how Public credit had been - 
■'t affected by the different phases of the recent revolution.' The 
' ' face of the’’ virgin blanches, no energy or strength is left to her at 
the-sight of.the Pretender (the youth eff twenty two -tarrying a 
sword and spunge) who wanted to wipe away (hence the ' spunge) 
the national debt. She revives most- .'wonderfully at' the 
appearance of liberty, T6ligion,‘mod^tion and George L (?)• 

■ Q. 17.' Give a few characteiiBtic examples ' to illus« ' 
.‘teate the nature, of AddisoiPs humour. 

-Q. 18. Describo-the jury in the Court of Honour. Discuss the . 
question of their capability, to decide the' cases brought - 
before them. 

Q. 19. Describe two of tho' cases tried in the .Court' of jffonour, 

t’PoinUngoutthe particular'humour ofieach,' • -; - 
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-, A,, Answer TTitli tlic helps of tlje notra. - 

,. Q, 2a TiVho were the Tory Foxhimters and what ^re Ihfeir 

viewB ? , , " 

Ai -The Tory foxhnntcrs wore the landed gentry of the 
'‘conntr^*, ignorant and prcjtidiced and most hitter opponents of 
the Hnnov'erian sncccssion. They were all for established prac* 
.lices witliont knowing what they were and against all inovations 
■withont caring what they may be. Read ont all the papers abonfc 
.them and verily the above. Bead the pieces again in the light. 
;of this. 

. Q. 21. Show how a fashionable lady spent her timc^'WIiat was- 
•done by Addison and Steele to alter this state of things. 

A. Sec Collier’s History of EngIand~tho bigger book on the 
**Iiondon life.” See the answer to question 9. Read Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock; which presents an admirahle'pictnre of the iinnikin 
manner, the trifling, the Indolence, the wit- of the gallants and 
ladies. Belinda is a typo. Refer also to the paper called 
*‘A.My’a diary.”, 

Q. 22. Mention any fashions which Addison tried to alter. How ^ 
far was ho sncccssful ? . 

A. The enormiticsi of hoods,- petticoats, patches and |(neds 
,.dicd ont ns mnch throngh the recognition of their absurdities as 
through the ridicule of the Tatlets and the Spectators. ^ 

Q. 23. Sketch the career and clxaractor of Honeycomb.^ 
• •’What, class docs he represent 1 >. 

. A. See notes. 

.Q. 24, "What were, Addison’s opinions on crifdcs and 
on what were they founded ? - - 

- . A. Critics seemed to fall foul of a play not hecauso it was^: 
badly written hut because .it .took, . Ruad Sir Timothy Tittle. 

, .Q, 25. Sketek the story of Frozen words. What was the origin. 

A. Tlie origin was - the travels of Sir L Mandevillo.in .the 
earlier part of the 14th century, Tho story is a pure fictions .See 
' notes for a summary. , ' 

Q. 26. Give Addison’s views concerning, (€f),TVitches. (&) Omens, 
{e) .Grinning matches, -(d) French fashions, (c) Italian operas. 

A. See notes. - - , ■ - • • 

27. 'What do-yon know of, (o) Baker’s chronicle. ( 5 ) The 
Kit-Cat Club, (c) Will’s cofTce-honse. Iyer’s letter, (e) Sir 
Andrew Freeport, ( ji^ ) .Charles Lillic^^) Addison’s widow ? ' 

A. (ft)-A book published by Sir Richard Baker under the 
■ title “A chronicle of the kings of England from the time of the 
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Eomans’ government unto the'd^tli of King James.” (&) A ‘ res- 
taurant named' after master ChriatopherKatj who was the fcaterer^ 
It was the resort of the most accomplished "Whigs of the day. Addi- 
son was tntroduced toit-immeaiateiy' after his return from the 
continent.(c) The cofiee-honse whence the Tatlers were said "to issue- 
eat It was fregnented by Drydem (d) A paper published by 
Dyer, a jacobite printer.' Dyer was in high favour with the Tory 
foxhunters apd looked' upon by them as a great statesman.' He 
was in troubfe-for misrepresenting matters of the house, (e) See - 
notes. A merchant of greafcfcnowledge of all parts of the world. 
See Spectator no. a. {/) W“ one'of the agents for selling the- 
Tatler and the Spectator. See notes, (g) The widow , (the- 
Chloe of Holland house) is perhaps the-counte^ Dowager of War- 
wick, who.kept Addisoic at a distance for a long* time^ subsequent- 
to capitulate. - • 

Q. 28. sketch the following character, (a) Tom Folioi (b) Ned 
Softly. * . - . ^ 

Q. 291 Give a number of the-words used "by AddisoUriii- 'a- 

Bense difTerent from that of the present day. 

A. Find out the meanings from the notes : — (v) Discovered. - 
(ix) Impertinence; (vj Secretly placed, (it) Affect^ (ir) Gohsort 
(forconsert). (i) Accident, (iti) Casualty, (vi) Engine, (vii)- TTabi*! 
(viu) Humanity, (xiv) Proper, (xi) OSctous.- (x)’ Obnoxiona. 
■(xii) Polite." fxui) Presently. . , . , ' ' 

30. Explain the terms and phrases, (t) Boat, Puppet show. ' 
(3) Bullies (4) ilahocks. <5) Widow Trueley’s waters. (6) The-' 
Evil. (7) Dead" in: reason." (8) Megrims. (9) Toasts, (ib) .Month 
of the Sheet, (ii) Grand monarqne. (12) Virtuoso (13)- Plum. 
vr,'*(i4) Stole the- wall of him. (15) The Mews. (i6> Tipped me- 
the wink. (17) The golden apple. (i8)- Olympic games. (19) Pr^ 
bendary. (20) Tongue warrior. { 24 ) Trepan. ( 22 ). Dnities.. 
(23) Will’s. (24) Oaken plants. (2^ MaininizK. ‘ ‘ 

A. Seenot^. . - 't 


^ Cpiauty dance— dmved from eonira'-dante-, » dance- in' which 

the partners stand opposite to each other. It is only a' fancy of 
Steeles to connect the Coverley dance -with Sir Ebger. An 
account of Calverly fomily, of Yorkshire, dalted 171 y,- still in' exfe- 

' of "Eoger of C^lreriy” was named 

after Sir Eoger of Calverly who lived in the reign of Ejchard I. 
fgwre-^as, at the time of Adlison’s, k new. and fashito- 
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able qitarter o{ the town. It was bnilt in i6Si. Lord Roohester— 
’tbe'most dissolnte man of the tlisolnte court of Charles 11 . He 
•died vor^* young through drunkenness. 1647-1680. Sir Neorge 
JEiAerflffe— named also ‘‘Gentle George” and “Easy Etberage” a 
wit and a friend 'of the wits of the Bestoration. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Rochester. Quorum — here it means a heneh of 
magistrates. It is a general rule with committees that no busi- 
ness can be transacted nnless a fixed number of the members be 
iprcsenii. Such a number is called a guarum. L. g»t=>who. lit. 
of whom, ffamo Act — The first was passed in 1496. The second 
in the reign of William III. which forbade hunting &c. A third 
•act in Anne’s reign (1707) imposed a penalty on any inn-keeper^ 
oarrier) chapman or higgler for liaving game in his ' custody or 
possession. Here Addison refers to the Act of Charles II. (t68z- 
3), in which landowners worth less than £too a year were for- 
bidden to keep gunsi bows, grounds &c. 6. St. Asaph — ^prob. the 
3 aie 'bisltop, 'Dr. William Beveridge (1637-1708)1 who published 
just before his death one hundred and fifty sermons. Dr. South 
— a Highchtirch man, zealous for Passive -obedience, and against 
•toleration ' noted for his wit and racy style. Ttlfotnon— John 
Tillotson, Archbishop' of Canterbury. He snceeded Bancroft as 
Primate on‘ the accession ■of William and Mary. His Sermons 
■were’ very popular in their time and were distingnished by ease 
and 'conversational familiarity of language. 1634-1694. Saunief 
son— Bishop of Lincoln, 1660-1662. Dorroir— Isaac Borrow, a 
mathematician and theologian, master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, He -wals a man of almost universal knowledge. His ser- 
mons are among the finest examples of English prose. Calatnif-- 
Edmond, a nonconformist minister, ejected from his living under 
the act of Uniformity (1662). Page 10. jPailcd— tired it out andfv 
render it helplessly playing with it. Quad-pipo—a. pipe, t. e., a 
kind of small whistle, which is osed by the fowlers to attract 
the quails (a kind of game birds, resembling patridges, hat small- 
er). XI. Like gsntkman—i. e., still keeping their position as 
gentlemen. 14. Cleri’s placo—i. e., his salary. The duties of 
the clerk were to lead the responses, to say aloud “Amen” at the 
end of each prayer, to give out the hymns, and generally to 
attend on the minister. 17. Otvag—a dramatic poet hhd a -writer 
of tragedies ; author of The Orphan (from which these lines are 
taken), 2 %e, Fenuro preserved. His tragedies were of a high degree 
of excellence, but be was not supported by patrons, and died of 
starvation, 20,1.20. The Assizes are the. highest of the local 
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courts of justice, held in each country twice u year, by judges 
going on Circuit. Rid — old past tence, for nda. 22. To give„.cy& 
— To impress me vrith a sense of his importance *, to make him- 
self look impertinent in my eye. 30. Grayt Inn— or Qrays Inn 
Gardens, one of the Inns of Court, or Ifegal institution, partly 
Colleges for law students, partly lodgings for the same. These 
gardens were a favourite' fashionable promenade and summer 
evening in Addison’s days. Prince Eugene — of Savay ; 1663- 
1737. See later on. /SfcanderBcg— Turkish name for an Albanian 
chief, George Castriota, who seized tho throne of Albania from 
the Turks. 32. Keejts open Aouse— Entertains with food and 
drink all who came; JfmcC'pw— a pic made with minced-meat, 
currauts, apples &c. Bogt puddings^inrge sausage shaped bags 
of minced pork. 33. The late ao<— The Occasional Conformity 
Bill. P opa’g Proce ssion — A procession by torch light, in which the 
eflS.gic3 at the Pope, nuns, Cardinals &c., were carried through 
streets, to be afterwards burned. 34. Squiret—n coffee-house 
close to.Gray’s Inu. 35. Ingenitiefaneiet — powerful and valuable 
thoughts. 36. &aid— Stayed. Steknost at Dantsio— In ijog a 
plague swept away.almost one half of the population chiefly of 
poor class. Eaehney—n horse let out on hire. 37. Btohard 
Btuhhy — Master of Westminister school. Cecil — Lord Burleigh 
of Elizabeth’s reign, ,39. Intepretcr-^tha guide. 
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